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P  R  E  F  A  C  K. 


The  object  of  ibis  book  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Eocial  and 
ecoDoniical  development  of  England  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
to the  prusent  time.  In  doing  this,  it  has  been  neces- 
to  treat  of  political  economy  from  a  point  of  view  which 
of  late  years,  at  any  rate,  has  very  rarely  been  taken  by 
Englisli  writers.  Political  economy  is  that  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  production  and  the  distri- 
buUon  of  wealth ;  but  the  relations  in  which  such  produc- 
UoD  and  distribution  are  carried  on  vary  greatly  in  different 
sges  and  in  different  countries.  Moreover,  the  manner  in 
which  wealth  is  produced,  the  power,  that  ia,  which  man  has 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  social, 
political,  and  religious  forms  of  the  period  at  which  the  ex- 
suioaUou  is  made.  P'orma  of  social  intercourse,  custom, 
bw,  political  institutions,  and  religion  do  doubt  influence 
ovpn  economical  methods  long  after  their  origin  has 
been  forgutten.  and  constitute  the  conservative  side  of 
itiian  society,  keeping  back  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
more  or  less  rapid  modification  of  the  system  of  pruduc- 
below  ;  just  as  in  the  evolution  of  species  the  hereditary 
tndency  stniggles  with  the  growing  adaptation  to  altered 
tDtlitious  of  life.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  appiy  these 
leorics  without  fear  or  prejudice,  and  certainly  without  the 
bias  in   favour  of  any  existing  political  party,  to 


the  history  of  our  own  country.  Hitherto  the  history  t 
England,  and  particularly  the  history  of  our  industr 
our  commerce,  and  our  conquests,  haa  been  written  almoi 
oxclusively  from  the  middle-class  point  of  view.  Middla 
class  histories  are  still  the  ti:](t-books  at  all  our  schools  aw 
universities ;  middle-class  political  economy  likewise  find 
&ivour  in  all  directions.  Even  men  who  pride  theraselve 
upon  their  sympathy  with  the  democratic  system  of  oni 
ancient  Auglo-Sasou  village  communities  have  failed  to  sa^ 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  class  when  treating  of  tbft 
k  afiairs  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  At  most  the  landlord 
class  has  been  denounced  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  impoverishment  of  the  mass  of  the  people  duriai 
the  period  of  the  greatest  increase  of  national  wealth. 

In  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  century  I  have  of  couisi 
evaded  the  necessity  of  explaining  in  full  the  feudal  syst^ 
based  upon  serfdom  ;  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  wori 
makes  no  pretence  to  be  a  detailed  historical  record  even  ( 
the  struggles  of  the  people,  later  periods  are  treated 
more  thoroughly.  My  indebtedness  to  the  famous  Gei 
historical  school  of  political  economy  headed  by  Karl  Mars 
with  Friedrich  Engels  and  Kodbertus  immediately  followinj 
I  have  fully  acknowledged  throughout.  The  chapters  whid 
deal  with  "  I*abour  and  Surplus  Value"  and  "The  Gre 
Machine  Industry"  seemed  to  me  essential  to  a  right  undel 
standing  of  our  economical  growth,  though  strictly  speakinj 
they  are  not  historical.  What  a  flood  of  light  Marx'i 
researches  in  this  field  have  thrown  upon  the  whole  r 
of  oiu*  development  is  not  yet  understood  in  this  counti} 
My  references  to  the  "  Capital "  are  to  the  French  cditioi 
for  the  reason  that  French  is  unfortunately  much  moi 
commonly  known  in  England  than  German.     An  autborisa 


English  tmnsliiiioa  will,  I  am  told,  certainly  appear  within 
the  next  few  months,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  iiu- 
pubUshed  aecon<i  part.     The   works  of  Engels,   Rodhertus, 
Held,  Meyer,  &c.,  however,  arc  only  to  be  read  in  German. 
Since  this  work  was  in  type  an  article  on  "Socialism  in 
England"  has  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review.      Forty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  little  book  of  mine  entitled,  "  Eng- 
land for  All,"  published  about  two  yeara  and  a  half  ago. 
The  criticiam,  which  is  very  laboured,  has  been  fully  met, 
Jiy  anticipation,  in  the  following  pages. 
I     In  leaving  the  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  I  do 
Jo  with  the  hope  that,  whatever  errors  and  .thortconiings  I 
may  have  been  guilty  of,  some  readers  will  be  induced  to 
look    more    carefully  than  they  otherwise  would   into   the 
i^vtem  of  production  and    the  social  arrangements  around 
My  friends  and  fellow -workers  of  the  Democratic 
ieration,  whose  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  self-sacrifice   have 
given  so  great  an  impetus  to  the  cause,  will  I  trust  find  in 
it  some  help  in  the  noble  work  they  have  undertaken. 


Bbeo 


10  DEvoHBHtBE  Stseet, 

JIbktxasI)  Place,  Lohdox,  W., 

November  8,  1883. 
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and  prosperity  were  not  upset  by  any  of  the  troubles  of  the 
time.  Defeat  abroad  and  pestilence  at  home,  civil  wars, 
and  formidable  insurrections  did  not  seriously  affect  the 
general  welfare.  The  main  body  of  the  workers  fought 
their  own  fights,  and  returned  peaceably  to  their  towns  or 
homesteads,  looking  on  with  the  calmest  indifference  whilst 
the  barons  and  their  retainers  cut  one  another's  throats  for 
the  cause  of  York  or  Lancaster. 

Learning  in  our  modem  sense  the  people  certainly  had 
not ;  but  the  education  of  the  time  was  wide-spread,  the 
universities  have  never  been  so  crowded  since  by  all  classes, 
and  Piers  Ploughman  and  Chaucer,  Wyclif  and  Caxton,  laid 
the  ground-work  of  that  homely  English  speech  which, 
properly  used,  is  to-day  the  strongest  and  the  clearest  of 
modem  tongues.  The  homes  of  the  people  were  filthy,* 
and  much  that  we  now  hold  to  be  necessary  for  health  was 
thought  qiiito  useless ;  nevertheless  the  finest  buildings  in 
those  islands  are  of  this  date,  whilst  the  stone-carving  and 
woodwork,  tho  staineil  glass  and  tapestry  which  remain, 
toHtify  to  taate  and  training  of  a  very  high  order.  As  to 
tho  labourers,  they  ate,  drank,  and  worked  well,  and 
fi)ri>igru'i's  gaze<l  in  wonder  at  the  rich  clothing,  sturdy 
fninu^H.  and  indepondent  mien  of  our  English  common  men. 
Tho  truth,  of  course,  is  that  below  the  troubles  and  disturb- 
anroH  on  tho  surface  the  great  main  stream  of  human  life 
and  happinoss  tlowixl  on  uuchecked,  owing  to  the  steady 
oporatiiUi  of  ooiuiouiieal  and  social  causes  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  this  epoch.  Tho  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy 
wt»iH>  tlu^  loadiM-s  of  a  free,  and.  in  the  main,  prosperous 
iH^iunumity  ;  and,  althoi^gh  cases  of  tyranny  were  not  rare, 
and    tho    uppor    classes   then    as  ever    lost   no  chance  of 

♦  Not  woiw,  lu>w«»\*i»r.  thna  the  cottiigw  of  our  agricultund  Ubourera 
Io-(Ia^  in  iiay  rwjKVt,    5hh»  Chapter  X. 
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^^Kncreasing  their  wealtli  and  power  at  the  expense  of  iboee 

^H-IkIow,  the  craftsmen  and  labourers  were  nowise  beUiodbaiid 

in  championing  the  libertiea  they  had  so  hardly  won. 

At   the   end    of   the    fourteenth    century   (1381-1400), 

I  serfdom  and  villenage  were  practically  done  away  in  Eng- 
lnD<).  The  great  risings  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Flannoc  (1381), 
though  put  down  at  the  moment  by  treachery  and  false 
promises,  really  secured  freedom  for  the  maaa  of  the  people. 
Such  an  insurrection  as  the  Peasants'  War  did  not  arise 
fifom  the  trifling  cause  commonly  put  forward.''^  The  priest 
John  Ball  bad  genuine  grievances  to  point  to  and  definite 
reformfi  to  propose  when  he  addressed  his  stirring  speeches 
lo  tens  of  thousands  of  his  stalwart  countrymen.  Thus 
was  he  in  the  habit  of  addressing  Tyler's  followers  in 
KUpport  of  great  social  and  political  principles : — "  My 
friends,  things  cannot  be  wtll  for  us  in  this  England  of 
out*,  nor  ever  will,  until  all  things  shall  be  in  common  ; 
wh«n  there  shall  be  neither  lord  nor  vassal,  and  all  grades 
shall  be  levelled ;  when  the  nobles  shall  be  no  more  masters 
than  we.  How  ill  have  they  treated  us  I  and  why  do  they 
thus  keep  us  in  bondage?  Are  not  Adam  and  Eve  their 
ancestors  as  well  as  ours  ?  What  can  they  show,  and  what 
can  they  give,  why  they  should  he  more  masters 
I  we?  except,  maybe,  because  they  make  us  labour  and 
c  for  them  to  spend.  They  are  clothed  in  velvets  and 
1  stufib,  trimmed  with  ermine  and  other  furs,  whilst  we 
B  forced  to  wear  coarse  cloth.  They  have  wines,  spices, 
I  nice  bread,  whilst  we  have  only  rye  and  straw  refuse  ;  if 
[  it  must  be  water.  They  have  grand  houses  and 
isteads,  but  ve  must  face  wind  and  rain  as  we  labour 

feasor  Thorold  Rogera  is  uadoabtedly  right  in  hia  remarks  ua  Ui 
it  of  the  Peasonb*'  War.  Though  tie  rising  itaelC  woa  defeuteri, 
nle  practically  ncu. 
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in  the  open ;  yet  our  labour  it  is  which  keeps  up  their 
luxury.  We  are  called  slaves ;  and  if  we  fail  at  our  tasks 
we  are  flogged ;  and  we  have  no  king  to  complain  to,  nor 
anyone  who  will  hear  us  and  do  justice.  Let  us  go  to  the 
king,  who  is  young,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on  our 
slavery,  telling  him  we  must  have  it  otherwise,  or  we  our- 
selves shall  find  the  remedy.  If  we  wait  on  him  in  a  body, 
all  those  who  come  under  the  title  of  slaves,  or  are  held  in 
bondage,  will  follow  us  in  hope  of  being  free.  When  the 
king  sees  us  we  shall  get  a  &vourable  answer,  or  we  must 
seek  ourselves  to  amend  our  lot."* 

Attempts  were  in  fact  being  made,  not  only  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  day  labourers  by  enforcing  anew  the  statute  of  King 
Edward  III.  in  relation  to  payments  to  hinds  and  craftsmen, 
and  to  maintain  the  serfs  who  still  existed  in  their  degraded 
position,  but  to  bring  back  the  old  forced  labour,  which  had 
been  graduaUy  commuted  for  money  payments.  Throughout 
the  country  districts  of  England  there  were  now  established 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  yeomen  and  lifeholders,  who 
had  freed  themselves  from  the  more  galling  trammels  of 
feudalism,  and  any  such  attacks  upon  their  hard-won 
rights  or  the  rights  of  the  free  labourers,  met  with  a  stout 
resistance. 

The  tenants  on  the  feudal  estates,  whether  small  or  large, 

•  It  ia  well  to  show  that  the  idea  of  socialism  is  no  foreign  importa- 
tion into  England.  Tyler,  Cade,  Ball,  Kett,  More,  Bellei-s,  Spence,  Owen, 
read  to  me  like  sound  English  names:  not  a  foreigner  in  the  whole 
batch.  They  all  held  opinions  which  our  capitalist-landlord  House  of 
Commons  would  denounce  as  direct  plagiarisms  from  ^continental 
revolutionists."  We  islanders  have  been  revolutionists  however,  and 
will  be  again,  ignorant  as  our  capitalists  are  of  the  history  of  the  people. 
Edmund  Burke,  with  his  fine  sophistical  Whiggery,  of  course  sneered 
at  coarse,  vigorous  John  BalL  But  then,  so  far  as  we  know.  Ball  did 
nOL  sell  himself  to  the  nobles  as  Burke  did. 
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I  also  as  g<X)d  a  right  aud  title  to  tlieir  lands,  subject  to 

B  dues  which  they  paid  to  the  lords  or  the  church,  as  the 

I'BoUes,  the  clergy,  or  the  king  had  to  theirs.     Competition 

t'Ibr  farms  io  our  moderu  sense  \vas  unknowa.     The  relations 

I  between   the  various  parties  interested  were  in  the  main 

t  personal,  and  these  continued  even  when  the  main  fabric  of 

Ifeadalism  was  falliug  into  decay.      Such  a  body  of  tillers  of 

F\be  soil  produced  their  crops  as  a  whole  for  the  use  of  their 

1  people.      Farming  with  a  view  to  profit  alone  was  only 

jnat  boginaing.      Though  England  at  this  time  exported  its 

ntperfluity  of  grain,  wool,  and  hides  after  the  people  had 

been    well  fed,   well    clothed,  and   well   shod,  only  a  few 

large  landed   proprietors   carried  on  this  business  with  a 

direct  view  to  commercial  gain.     The   mass  of  the  small 

fiumeiB  worked  on  their  land  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 

ibc  early  settlers  on   the  eastern  coast  of  North  America, 

or,    as    some   farmers   do    to-day   in   the  Western   States, 

though    with    evca    less    idea    of   exchanging    the  greater 

l«Tt  of  their  crops.     Their  methods  of  tillage  were  rude, 

but  they   continued   to  get  out  of   the  soil  an    excellent 

rabeistence  for  themselves  and   their  families,   as   well  as 

for  the  hinds  who  ordinarily  fed  at   the  yeoman   farmer's 

liable. 

I   Holdiog  the  land,  having  the  implements  and  the  produce 

Bike  at   their  disposal,   subject  only  to  certain   payments 

'i  whose  amount  was  well  established,  such  people  were  free 

D  CTory  sense,  economical  and  personal.  ■*No  man  could  call 

I  them  to  work,  none  to  Bght  save  of  their  own  free- 

1  aud  consent ;  they  had  at  hand  the  means  for  feeding, 

bing,  and  housing  themselves  and  their  families  without 

ing  beholden  to  any.       All  records  of   the   time  go   to 

what  a   fine,   vigorous  folk   were  these   independent 


t 
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small  farmers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  longer  these 
favourable  condition;^  continued,  the  sturdier  and  more 
independent  became  these  people  who  were  the  backbone 
of  the  country.  We  can  see  how  quickly  even  in  our  own 
time  good  food  and  healthy  surroundings  improve  the 
character  of  a  population,  how  misery  and  squalor  £ade 
away  under  sound  economical  conditions  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.*  This  happy  state  of  things  for  the  English  farmers 
lasted  about  four  generations,  and  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
at  the  admirable  result  for  England  as  a  whole. 

The  country  labourers  in  regard  to  diet,  clothing,  and 
house-room  were  little  worse  off  than  the  yeomen  and 
farmers  themselves.  Indeed,  the  line  between  the  two 
was  not  easy  to  draw.  A  small  farmer  wotdd  work,  at 
the  high  wages  then  current,  for  his  richer  neighbour, 
for  the  lord,  the  priory,  or  the  state,  side  by  side  with 
the  hind  who  at  other  times  might  be  in  his  own  em- 
ploy. For  the  labourer  himself  owned  land,  and  worked 
upon  it  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  £Emiily.  From 
the  produce  of  several  acres  he  could  obtain  sufficient  to 
render  him  a  very  independent  bargainer  for  the  use  of  his 
vital  force  on  other  mens  business.  Each  labourer s  cottage 
had  land  attached  to  it,  and  he  lived,  it  may  be  said,  almost 
rent  free.  After  the  abolition  of  villenage,  the  small  money 
payment  that  might  be  due  was  a  trifling  percentage  com- 
pany! with  what  his  labour  could  procure  for  him  in  wages, 
food,  and  clothing  from  work  on  his  own  land  or  work  for 

•  The  children  of  our  worn-out  workj^eople  transpUnted  to  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  Kvome  ma^ificent  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
far  excs>ediug  their  jurents  in  weight  and  stature.  This  I  have  often 
ol^served  myself.  The  children  on  board  tlie  training-ships  when  well 
f«rd  and  well  clad  grow  also  into  fine  lads  enough,  though  taken  from 
Ix&d  conditions  of  life  in  our  cities. 
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B'oUieis.  He  was  a  wage-earoer  for  the  moHt  part  when  it 
Isaited  it  him  to  be  so  :  by  no  mennB  a  wage-earaer  at  tbe 
\  disposal  of  the  employing  class  in  return  for  the  bare  means 
I  <pf  snbsistence  his  life  through. 

For  in  axldttion  to  the  land  which  he  held  with  bia 
I  «ottage,  there  lay  around  every  hamlet  and  village,  there 
to  be  aeen  on  the  outskirts  of  every  country  town, 
large  stretches  of  common  land  on  which  the  labourers 
I  inigbt  depasture  their  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  geeae.  There 
I  were  fevr,  indeed,  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
I  light  of  common  property.  Rates  of  wages  by  themselves 
Ldiow  this.  In  all  periods,  in  all  countries,  and  under  all 
I.CfHtems  of  society  there  is  but  one  test  of  the  well-being  of 
le  great  mass  of  the  people, — that  is,  what  can  a  man  get 
1  food,  clothing,  and  housing  in  return  for  a  day's  or  a 
}  work  ?  It  matters  not  whether  he  gets  this  return 
ily  or  indirectly,  provided  be  is  master  of  his  own  body 
is  assured  of  steady  employment.  In  the  fifteenth 
EOtuiy,  then,  the  English  country  labourer  with  his  cow, 
s  sheep,  or  his  geese  on  the  common,  and  his  four-acre 
1  at  least  round  hia  cabin,  received  no  lexs  than  4d.  a 
\ky  without  food.  If  fed  at  the  farmer's  own  table,  he  got 
t  Sd.  to  2^d.  But  this  same  4d.  a  day  fur  plain  uu- 
.  lu1>our  could  buy  something  worth  having  in  those 
Less  than  eighteen  days'  work  would  purchase  the 


*  Tb«  prices  of  diverse  sorts  of  provisions  and  fresh  Achntes  spent  in 
«  prior;  of  Southwick  from  A"  2  R  Henry  V.  to  the  end  of  2  Hear/ 
T.  taJum  forth  of  an  old  parchmeiit  book  writtea  at  the  time  ; — 
e*t,  At  4s.  iwd  &a.  4d.  tbe  qr.,  I  Salt,  qr.  4b. 
[.  betwixt  both.  Oxen  and  bulk,  ISa  to  16b. 

'  jdl»  from  38.  4d.  to  6b.  CaIves,  Is.  4(1.  to  2a.  8d. 

trio;,  rram  3s.  Sd.  t«  4e.  lOd.  Muttons,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

'      I  la.  lOd.  to  2s.  4il.  I   Gouta,  !s.  Gd.  to  4«. 
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agriciiltiiral  labourer  a  quarter  of  the  best  wheat.  Tbia, 
taking  the  market  price,  including  traTisport ;  and  of  c 
the  labourer  himself  could  get  his  portion  of  the  harvest  8 
a  much  lower  rate  on  the  spot.  A  good  cow  he  could  earn 
by  leas  than  six  weeks'  work ;  a  sow  would  cost  him  little 
more  than  ten  days"  work ;  a  fat  eheep  would  he  worth 
about  three  days'  work  ;  and  a  fat  goose  rather  more  than 
one  day's  work.  All  these  are  market  prices,  whilst  it  la 
easy  to  see  that  the  labourer  in  tbo  country  districts  could 
obtain  them  at  a  much  lower  price  on  the  average.  Strong, 
beer  he  could  always  have  as  much  of  as  he  wanted  with- 
out greatly  limiting  his  other  expendituro  or  at  all  lowering 
his  standard  of  life.  The  labourer's  clothing  was  at  higher 
prices  in  proportion  ;  but  that  the  people  were  well  clad  will 
shortly  appear  from  even  stronger  evidence  than  that  of' 
prices.  So  well  did  the  people  fare,  that  Piers  Ploughn 
who  certainly  has  no  sympathy  with  the  nobles  or  the' 
church,  admits  that  even  beggars  after  harvest  would  not 
oat  other  than  wheaten  bread.*  Even  the  comparatively 
few  labourers  who  did  not  hold  any  land  were  in  very  good 
caae.  That  their  houses  were  rough  and  their  domestio 
utensils  rude  in  the  extreme  are  drawbacks  which  they 
Hogs   for    pork  or  bacoo,  frum      Honey,  quart  3d. 

8b.  3J.  Cider,  tun  lOs.  to  I4a. 

Lnmba,  from  4(1.  t«  Sd.  Mallard,  l^d.  lo  2d. 

CaponH,  itt  3d.  Pigs  (I'.a.,  aucking),  S^.  to  &d. 

HeiiB,  At  2d.  Geeee,  S^.  to  6d. 

ChiekenB,  Jd.  to  Id.  Pigeons,  3  a  peimy. 

Eggs,  25  n  pennj.  Couiea,  2d. 

Cheese,  lb.  id.  Fresh  coDgore,  4d.  to  Is.  Bd. 

— Thorold  rtogers,  "History  of  Agricidtiiro  and 
Prices  in  England,"  voL  iv.  p.  111. 
*  "  Would  no  beggar  eat  bread  that  in  it  bcana  were, 

But  of  cockiL  and  cleniantyne  or  else  clene  wliet«." 

^"  Viaiou  of  Piera  Ploughman.*' 
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shared  vrith  the  highest  m  the  land.  The  most  estravagaot 
kings  and  nobles  were  not  well  provided  for  in  these  respects, 
and  the  dirt  of  the  farm-house  or  cabin  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  worse  than  that  of  the  castle  or  palace. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  oft-quoted  passage  in  the 
work  of  the  Chief-Justice  Sir  John  Fortoscue,  is  even  oa 
this  showing  do  exaggeration  of  the  condition  of  the  {Eng- 
lish people  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  VI.  He  compares  their 
condition  with  that  of  the  French  peasantry,  "  wliose  amock- 
frocka  are  make  of  hemp  much  like  to  sackcloth,  woollen 
cloUi  they  wear  none,  except  it  he  very  coarse,  and  that 
only  in  their  coats  under  tlieir  said  upper  garments;  neither 
nae  they  any  hose  but  from  the  knee  upward.  The 
women  go  barefoot  saving  on  holydaya.  Neither  men  nor 
women  eat  any  Uesh,  but  only  lard  of  bacon,  with  a  Bmall 
lion  of  which  they  fatten  their  potage  and  broths.  As 
\  roasted  or  sodden  meat  of  flesh  they  taste  none  except 
3  of  the  inwards  sometimes,  and  heads  of  beasts  that  be 
r  gentlemen  and  merchants."  How  great  is  the 
t  with  the  condition  of  the  free  Englishman.  "  The 
'  England  cannot  alter  the  laws  or  make  new  ones 
t  the  express  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  Parlia- 
t  assembled.  Every  inhabitant  is  at  his  liberty  fully  to 
I  and  enjoy  whatever  hia  farm  produceth,  the  fruits  of 
\  earUi,  the  increase  of  his  flock  and  the  like ;  all  tbe 
proTements  he  makes,  whether  by  his  own  proper  in- 
|f  or  of  those  be  retains  in  his  service,  are  his  own  to 
1  enjoy  without  the  let,  interruption,  or  denial  of  any, 
be  in  any  wise  injured  or  oppressed  be  shall  have 
indfi  and  satisfactions  against  the  party  offending.  Hence 
it  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  all  the 
rieaand  conveniences  of  life.    They  drink  no  water  un- 
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less  at  certain  times  and  by  way  of  doing  penance.  They  are 
fed  in  great  abundance  with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish,  of  which 
they  have  plenty  everywhere  ;  they  are  clotlied  throughout 
in  good  woollenB;  tlieir  bedding  and  other  furniture  in 
their  houses  are  of  wool,  and  that  in  great  store.  They  are 
also  provided  with  all  other  sort  of  household  goods  and 
necessary  implements  for  husbandry.  Every  one  according 
to  his  rank  hath  all  things  which  conduce  to  make  life  easy 
and  happy,"  In  short,  the  wealth  of  the  peasantry  who 
made  up  the  mass  of  the  people  was  extraordinary,  They 
were  their  own  masters,  and  could  speak  their  mind  freely 
to  all.  Their  sturdy  freedom  was  based  upon  property  and 
good  living. 

Nor  were  the  craftsmen  at  all  behind  the  peasantry. 
The  weavers,  the  maaoun,  the  carpenters,  the  thatchers,  the 
smiths,  tlic  cobblers,  the  tailors,  the  saddlers  were  an  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous  folk,  who  earned  on  an  average  about 
half  as  much  again  as  the  unskilled  labourer,  or  about  6d. 
to  7d.,  as  against  4d,  a  day.  They  worked  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  exception  of  the  masons,  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  their  own  neighbourhood,  forming  a  portion  of  the  social 
body  as  essential  as  the  peasants  themselves,  nor  constitut- 
ing a  special  wage-earning  class  separated  from  their  means 
of  production.  In  the  towns  at  this  time  the  craft-guilds  had 
gained  strength,  but  still  the  step  up  from  the  journeymao 
to  the  master- craftsman  was  easy,  and  in  most  trades  no  maa 
could  be  a  master  who  had  not  himself  passed  through  all 
the  stages  of  the  craft,  from  the  unpaid  apprentice  to  the 
highly  skilled  craftsman.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  wages, 
even  making  some  slight  allowance  for  house  rent,  may  be 
judged  from  the  scale  of  prices  given  above.  Strikes,  how- 
ever, of  the  journeymen  against  the  masters,  were  not  un- 
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common  in  all  trades,  aod  special  acta  were  passed  against 
combinations  of  workmen  in  the  building-trades  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI. 

The  organiaation  of  the  craft-guilds,  when  they  really 
wrved  the  purpose  of  a  combination  of  the  workers  for  the 
iTiaintenance  of  their  freedom  and  privileges,  was  thoroughly 
mocratic  "  The  very  soul  of  the  craft-guild  was  its 
tttioga  which  brought  all  the  guild-brothers  together 
Bry  week  or  quarter."*  It  is  true  that  these  guilds  were 
eiy  constructed  bflfore  they  ceased  to  serve  the  purposes 
itbe  workers,  and  the  competition  of  villein  labourers 
the  country  had  been  felt  even  earlier.  Still  these 
ibinations  did  secure  for  the  working,  trading,  and  even 
Jitile  cla^  in  the  towns  atlvantagea  which  they  could 
,  liavo  got  in  any  other  way.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  tho  skilled  workmen  of  such  towns  as  London,  Nor- 
wich, or  Bristol,  and  the  masons,  carvers,  and  carpenters 
who  worked  at  the  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  public 
baildiugs,  were  exceedingly  well  paid  for  their  labour,  had 
more  certainty  of  work,  and  in  the  main,  better  conditions 
of  life  than  the  skilled  artisans  of  to-day,  who  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  machinery, 
or  thrown  out  of  employment  suddenly  by  "bad  times." 

Sumptuary  laws  prove,  if  possible,  even  more  clearly  how 
W(JI-to-do  the  people  were.  Their  luxurious  living  quite 
-■;jadalised  the  upper  classes,  who  thought  they  ought  to 
-strain  such  woeful  waste  by  special  enactment.  Accord- 
"c'y  "  statute  was  framed  in  liCS,  by  which  agricultural 
labourers  were  not  allowed  to  use  materials  for  clothing 
whicb  cost  more  than  two  shillings  a  yard,  nor  were  they  to 
have  a  pair  of  stockings  which  cost  more  than  fourteen- 
'  Breotano  ou  Engliali  Guilds  (Toolmin  Smith). 
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pence  a  pair  ;  silver  girdles  were  also  prohibited.  A  wife 
was  ordered  not  to  give  more  than  a  shilling  for  a  head- 
dress. These  ordinances  were  wholly  void  of  eflFect,  and 
twenty  years  later  the  labourers  were  allowed  to  have 
stockings  which  cost  eighteenpence  a  pair,  and  a  wife  might 
by  law  spend  no  less  a  sum  than  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  on  her  head-dress.  Truly,  considering  the  fall  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  these  statutes 
amount  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  if  to-day  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  to  prohibit  common  ploughmen  from 
appearing  in  a  garb  of  rich  Genoa  velvet,  with  silk  stock- 
ings and  gold  buttons  and  studs,  whilst  their  wives  should 
on  no  account  have  caps  of  the  most  costly  Brussels  lace. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  condition  of  the  people, 
peasantry  and  yeomen,  labourers  and  craftsmen,  in  the 
tifleenth  century.  Above  them  stood  the  barons  with  their 
retainers,  the  church  with  its  great  possessions;  and  the 
king;  the  mercantile  class  was  still  in  its  infancy,  though 
gaining  strength  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
king's  power  was  much  restricted ;  but  the  vast  extent  of 
crown  lands,  and  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
feudal  system,  gave  an  able  monarch  great  opportunities, 
whilst  it  rendered  a  feeble  one,  no  matter  how  well-mean- 
ing, a  mere  plaything  for  favourites  and  intriguers.  Henry  V. 
and  Edward  IV.  could  do  almost  what  they  pleased  with 
the  barons  and  the  people ;  Henry  VI.  was  at  the  mercy  of 
both.  Jack  Cade's  great  insurrection  arose  from  the 
shameful  misgovernment  which  went  ou.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  rising  was  written  by  his 
opponents.  But  it  is  clear,  even  from  their  admissions, 
that  Cade's  followers  weje  no  rowdy  ruffians  with  empty 
bellies,    but   precisely   the   sort   of  men   who    have    made 
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revolutions  in  al!  ages ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 

districts  which   he  coatrolled,  after  his  first  victories, 

wt;U -governed   and    contented.       The   story   that  he 

:tcnded  to  be  Mortimer  is  iiiaDife3tly  an  invention,  and 

lio  euccuedcd  in  getting  possession  of  the  king's  person, 

is  more  than  probable  that  our  political  history  would 

ure   taken   a   different   course.       The   temporary   success 

tbe  insurrection,  the  ailmirablo  government  of  London, 

admitted  by  his  enemies,  and  the  peaceable  dispersion 

Cade's  army,  on  the  promise  of  reform  by  the  Parliament 

the  king,  proves  that  it  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 

his  proclamation  and  demands  show,  was  much  in 

advance  of  hia   time ;  there  is  certainly  nothing  whatever 

to  prove  that  he  waa  the   mere   empty-headed  demagogue 

lepresenti^d  by  the  paid  scribes  of  the  nobility,  but  rather 

A   he    was   the   vigorous   leader   of  free,   vigorous  men. 

barons,  indeed,  were  far  greater  disturbers  of  the  public 

B   at   this  time   than  the  people,  and  the  economical 

effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roaes  were   very  serious  in  the 

following  century,  though  little  noted  at  the  time. 

A  great  noble  of  this  period,  or  even  a  baron  of  lower 
degree,  held  an  enviable  position  in  many  respects.  Secure 
of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  retainers  and 
Ldents  who  looked  to  him  for  leadership,  alike  in 
and  in  war,  with  suEBcient  income  as  a  rule  to  main- 
his  household  in  comfort,  and  to  go  in  full  equipment 
wars,  taking  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  people,  and 
joying  the  sports  and  jousts  of  his  own  class,  the  baron 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  often  rough  and  uncultured, 
it  forward  the  best  side  of  feudalism.  The  Wars  of  the 
swept  away  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  nubility. 
their   continuance    the    ntmiber    of   retainers   was 
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enonnously  increased.  Tlie  people  at  large  taking  no 
interest  in  the  war,  the  barons  on  both  sides  were  driven 
to  increase  their  own  personal  following  beyond  all  reason. 
at  an  enormous  expense,  which  fell  wholly  upon  their  own 
reeources,  and  ran  them  deeply  into  debt,  Warwidt. 
the  king-maker,  with  his  splendid  array  of  retainers,  was 
hut  the  most  formidable  of  a  number  of  feudal  magnates 
who  went  forth  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  proved  ruinous 
for  the  time  to  the  nobles  on  both  side^,  and  in  the  long 
run  still  more  ruinous  to  the  people  as  well. 

The  relations  of  the  Church,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
clergy  to  the  people  were  also  most  important  from  evety 
point  of  view.  There  is  notliing  more  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
essential  portion  of  English  society  in  the  middle-ages  has 
been  handled  by  our  ordinary  economists,  chroniclers,  and 
religionists.  Even  Hober,  and  in  the  main  tolerably  con- 
scientioos  writers  seem  to  lose  their  heads  or  become  afraid 
to  toll  the  truth  on  this  matter.  Just  as  the  modern 
capitalist  can  see  nothing  but  anarchy  and  oppression  in 
the  connection  between  the  people  and  the  feudal  noble,  so 
the  authors  who  represent  the  middle-class  economy  of  our 
time,  the  Protestant  divin^^s  whose  creed  is  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost  here  and  hereafter,  fail  to  discover  anything 
but  luxury,  debauchery,  and  hypocrisy  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  high  time  that,  without  any  prejudice  in  favoilr  of 
that  Church,  the  nonsense  which  has  been  foisted  on  to  the 
public  by  men  interested  in  suppressing  the  facts,  should  be 

losed.  It  is  not  true  that  ihf  Church  of  our  ancestors 
was  the  organised  fraud  which  it  suits  fanatics  to  represent 
it;  it  is  not  true  that  the  monasteries,  priories,  and  n 


were  mere  receptacles  for  all  uncleanness  and  lewdness ;   it 

^^^S  not  true  that  the  great  revenues  of  the  celibate  clergy  and 

^^Hbe  celibate  recluses  were  squandered  as  a  rule  in  riotous 

^^Biviiig.   As  a  mere  question  of  religion,  Catholicism  was  as  good 

^^■h  any  creed  which  has  ever  found  acceptance  amongst  men. 

^^Hlbuscs  dtiubtlesB  there  were,  and  most  of  thera  were  bitterly 

^^■•ttocke-d  by  members  of  the  Church  themselves ;   tyranny 

utd  persecution  there  were  too   in  many  forma ;   but  the 

Cburch,  as  all  know,  waa  the  one  body  in  which  equality  of 

conditions  was  the  rule  from  the  start.     There,  at  least, 

the  man  of  ability,  who  outside  her  pale  waa  forced  to  bow 

down   before  some  Norman  baron  whose  ruffianly  ancestor 

had  formed  part  of  William's  gang  of  niarauders,  could  rise 

to  a  position  in  which  this  rough,  unlettered  swashbuckler 

grOTelled  before  him.      Sixtus  V.  was  picked  up  out  of  the 

gutter;   our  Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Adrian  IV,, 

WB8  a  poor  labourer's  son ;  and  these  are  but  two  instances, 

out  of  thousands,  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  humble 

hirtb. 

However  dangerous,  also,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 

k  Church  may  appear  to  us,  it  waa  need  for  the  most  part, 
notwithstanding  all  the  hideous  corruptions  of  the  papal 
ooiut  in  the  days  of  the  Borgiaa  and  others,  for  the  people 
and  against  the  dominant  claaa  ;  and  its  influence,  as  hls- 
lory  shows,  was  almost  imbounded.  Kings  and  barons  alike 
bowe<l  and  trembled  before  it.  The  great  art  of  the  time, 
too.  was,  like  all  other  great  art,  for  public  uses,  and  devoted 
to  religion.  But  all  this  was  trifling  compared  with  the 
done  in  the  way  of  general  education.  The  con- 
•atoal  establisiiments  and  the  parish  priests  did  far  more 
1  is  commonly  supposed  in  the  direction  of  elementary 
But   the    higher   education,    the    universities  ''■ 
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enormously  increased.  The  people  at  large  taking 
interest  in  the  war,  the  barons  on  both  sides  were  drive 
to  increase  their  own  personal  following  beyond  all  reason 
at  an  enormous  expense,  which  fell  wholly  upon  their  owi 
resources,  and  ran  them  deeply  into  debt.  Warwick 
the  king-makor,  with  his  splendid  anay  of  retainers,  7 
but  the  most  formidable  of  a  number  of  feudal  magnata 
who  went  forth  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  proved  ruinou 
for  the  time  to  the  nobles  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  lonj 
run  still  more  ruinous  to  the  people  as  well. 

The  relations  of  the   Church,   the  monasteries,  and  tb 
clergy  to  the  people  were  also  most  important  from  evei 
point  of  view.      There  is  nothing  more  notiiwortliy  in  t 
hbtory  of  the  human  minil  than  the  manner  in  which  t 
essential  portion  of  English  society  in  the  middle-ages  % 
been  handled  by  our  ordinary  economists,  cbroniclera,  i 
religionists.      Even  sober,  and   in   the   main   tolerably  1 
acieutioUs  writers  seem  to  lose  their  bcatis  or  become  a 
to   tell   the   truth   on   iW\»   matter.     Just   iu<   the   tnoder 
capitalist  can  see  nothing  but  anarchy  and  oppreeBum  e 
the  connection  between  the  people  and  thi'  fi>i 
the  authors  who  represent  the  middle-clnj* 
time,  the  Protestant  divines  whose  creed  1- 
the  hindmost  here  and  hereafter,  &il  (i^.tiJBQajl 
but   luxury,    debauchery,    and    hyj 
Church  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

It  is  high  time  that,  without  any  | 
that  Church,  the  nonsense  which  has  | 
public  by  men  interested  in  suppreBsiil 
exposed.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Cbg 
was  the  organised  fraud  which  it  fi 
it;  it  is  not  true  that  the  monasteries,! 
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i  mere  receptacles  for  all  uncleannees  aod  lewdneas ;  it 
t  true  that  the  great  revenues  of  the  celibate  <^ergy  ami 
'he  celibftte  recluses  were  Bquaudered  sa  &  role  in  notoos 
iTing.  As  a  mere  question  of  religion,  CatboliciaB  was  Mgood 
\A  gny  cTfod  which  has  ever  found  acoeptai 
Abuses  doubtless  there  were,  and  most  of  ti 
Altwkiti  by  members  of  the  Church  1 

I  persecution   there  were  too   in  many  fcraa ;  bst  &r 

ix.,  as  all  know,  vas  the  one  body  in  wiocft  equfi^  cf 

ditioiis  was  the  rule  from  the  start. 

1  of  ability,  who  outside  her  pale  w 

I  before  some  Norman  baron  whose  r 

B  formed  part  of  William's  gang  of  n 

•  position  in  which  this  rough,  c 

]  before  him.  Siztus  V.  was  piekal  ^  vA  ^  tfie 
illeT:  oar  Englishman,  Nichuhis  BmfapBw.  AdoM  {V.^ 
B  a  poor  labourer's  son  ;  ami  ihea 
\  of  thoasands,  of  di$tinjjui»h« 


i  t'lei 


>  ^Ar 
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Bign  of  more  or  less  complete  msamty.  The  idlers  besides, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  brood  idlers,  and  their  property  went  to 
the  general  church  domain.  The  monkish  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the  "drones  "  who 
slept  away  their  lives  in  comfort  and  ease  at  the  cost  of 
other  men's  labour  were  no  more  ignorant  and  8uperstidoiiB 
than  a  Chuich  of  England  parson  or  a  Wesleyau  preacher, 
and  were  leas  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their  fellows 
than  Baptist  orators  or  radical  capitalists  of  to-day.  Of 
the  work  which  they  did  its  chroniclera  and  copyists  of 
manuscripts  it  is  needless  to  speak.  But  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  functions,  let  us  take  the  evidence  of  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  a  typical  bourgeois  economist,  imbued  with  the  bit- 
terest hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indeed  to  all 
forms  of  society  or  religion  which  do  not  fit  in  with  huckster 
predominance.  "  The  monasteries  were  the  inns  of  the 
middle  ages.  They  also  fulfilled  functions  to  a  great  extent 
identical  with  that  of  parochial  relief.  They  were  unpopu- 
lar (?),  and  were  therefore  easy  landlords.  Some  of  them,  sAl 
was  asserted,  were  very  importaut  factors  in  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  the  time.  They  supplied  students  to  the  univer 
sities.  Tlio  nuua  were  often  leeches  and  midwives.  Thi 
ditch  round  Godston  nimnery  is  still  full  of  the  amfoZocAiu 
which  the  nuns  had  introduced,  because  in  the  pharmacy 
the  middle  e^cs  it  was  supposed  to  assist  women  in  child- 
birth  It  was  the  interest  of  the   monastic  orders^ 

whose  property  was  often  scattered,  to  keep  the  means  of 
communication  open ;  and  as  they  were  resident  landlords 
who  were  consumers  of  their  own  market  produce,  it  —- ^ 
tlieir  interest  to  keep  the  roads  in  good  repair."* 

This   general    employment  which  as  landlords    resident 
*  "  History  of  Agriculture  aud  Prices  iii  England,''  vol.  iv. 
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-mung  Uie  people  they  afforded,  the  improvements  of  the 
f*nas  and  of  their  own  buildings  which  they  carried  out,  the 
^■BoeUent  work  in  road-makiag  which  they  did — a  task 
^^keeially  Deeessory  in  thoae  times — id  addition  to  their 
^^■ttioD  as  public  alms-giverB,  teachers,  doctors,  and  nurses, 
^^BV  what  useful  people  many  of  these  much-abused  monks 
^^^d  otrns  really  were.  This  will  be  maLle  still  more  clearly 
■  manifest  by  the  grave  results  which  followed  upon  the  sup- 
pteasiou  of  the  conventual  establishments.  That  the  church, 
B  a  whole,  held  its  lands  in  great  part  in  trust  for  the 
cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  as  the  children  of  the 
|>le  in  great  part  formed  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church, 
rch  property  in  land  then  meant  something  very  different 
a  church  property  in  land  now.  To  sigh  for  a  restoration 
\  Catholicism  is  as  absurd  as  to  mouru  for  yeomen  and 
lat  proprietors,  or  to  lament  the  destruction  of  the 
system  in  its  entirety ;  but  the  denunciations  of 
int  historians  and  shopkeeper  economists  are  quite 
I  foolish  on  the  other  side. 

■  To  return  to  the  more  direct  interests  of  the  mass  of  tiie 
KOpI*.  Already,  even  at  the  commencement  of  thbj  period 
t  prosperity  and  well-being  for  the  many,  efforts  were  being 
nuide  to  cut  down  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  interest  of 
Bployers.  The  famous  Statute  oi'  Labourers,  23  Edward 
.  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  landowners  in  order 
dace  the  "excessive"  wages  of  the  year  1349  to  the 
mts  which  had  been  paid  before  the  great  plague  of  the 
Death ;  another  statute  to  a  similar  effect  being 
■  later.  In  1303  these  enactments  having 
,  a  further  attempt  was  made  against  the  pre- 
wa^es.  This  time  Parliament  struck  at  the 
standard   of  life   among    the   wage-earners,   whether 
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labourers,  aHiaans,  or  domestica.  Agricultural  labourers 
were  not  to  eat  or  driuk  "  excessively',"  or  wear  any  cloth 
except  "blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence."  The 
domestic  servants  were  to  have  only  one  meal  a  day  of  meat 
or  fish,  the  other  meals  being  made  out  with  "  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  such  victuala"  Thesu  statutes  thus  in- 
directly give,  like  the  later  sumptuary  laws,  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  the  well-being  of  the  labourers  of  all  kinds,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  pi-ovo  the  natural  disposition  of 
employers.  The  laws  failed  of  effect,  It  is  true  that 
Brentano  argues  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  prevent  a  small 
number  of  wage-oarnera  from  holding  their  neighbours  by 
the  throat  and  forcing  them  to  pay  more  than  was  reason- 
able for  absolutely  necessary  assistance  after  such  a  terrible 
scourge  as  the  Black  Death.  But  this  contention  falls  to 
(he  ground  in  view  of  the  later  enactments,  and  the  attempt 
to  lower  the  scale  of  customary  diet. 

Again  in  1388  another  statute  was  passed  (12  Rich.  II. 
cap.  4)  to  regulate  wages  on  a  low  scale,  and  sixty  years 
later  the  scale  was  raised.  But  all  these  laws,  as  the 
recorded  payments  of  the  period  show,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  The  emancipated  bondmen,  however,  who  flocked 
to  the  towns  after  slavery  had  become  opposed  to  public 
feeling  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church — 
and  there  can  be  no  douht  that  Wat  Tyler's  rising  contri- 
huted  largely  to  bring  about  its  complete  abolition — formed 
economically  the  ancestors  of  our  present  working  classes  ; 
but  the  conditions  were  such  that  they  could  still  hold  theii- 
own  against  their  employers,  these  laws  notwithstanding; 
for  here,  as  at  later  times,  we  find  that  laws  by  themselves 
cannot  make  head'against  the  stream  of  social  development. 
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I  The  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  prevented  the  immediate 
eatablisbmcnt  of  a  capitalist  clnss,  though  the  germs  of  such 
%  class  were  already  prepared.  Up  to  the  begioning  of  the 
Bixteenth  century  it  may  therefore  be  taken  as  established, 
that  in  spite  of  the  hostile  action  of  Parliament,  economical 
caases  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature  kept  the 
labourers  in  an  independent  position,  although  the  contrary 
intention  of  the  statutes  is  manifest 

The  East  of  England  was  at  tliis  time  by  far  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  country,  and  Norwich  was,  nest  to 
London,  the  most  important  town.  Trade  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing, but  the  principal  country  business  was  done  at  fiiirs 
held  at  intervals.  The  chief  exports  were  wool,  hides,  and 
grain,  for  which  wine,  oil,  spices,  and  manufactured  goods 
of  certain  kinds  were  received  in  exchange.  The  wealthy 
cities  of  Flanders  were  the  regular  customers  of  England, 
whilst  the    ships   of  the    great   Mediterranean   mercantile 

■republics  often  found  their  way  to  our  ports.  Each  country, 
Jiowever,  worked  up  its  own  raw  material  principally, 
Sngl&nd  its  own  wool,  France  its  own  silk,  only  the  super- 
fluity being  exchanged  or  exported.  Most  of  the  manu- 
Gicture  also  was  carried  on  in  a  very  small  way,  the  simple 
machinea  being  adapted  only  to  individual  work.  Much 
was  done  by  the  farmers*  wives  themselves.  In  short,  the 
special  feature  of  the  whole  period  was  that  freedom  having 
been  established,  the  means  of  production  and  exeliange  were 
alike  at  the  disposal  of  the  individuaL  They  were  smali, 
imperfect,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  contemptible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  kept  exchange  even  of  super- 
fluities within  limits :  but  as  a  result  a  wage-earner  for  a 
day  was  not  necessarily  a  wage-earner  for  life  ;  production 
5  carried  on  for  use  and  not  piimarily  for  exchange  or  fl 
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proGt ;  land  was  regarded  as  the  means  for  raising  food  and 
stock,  not  as  a  capital  to  return  so  much  rent  or  profit  for 
money  invested  ;  and  no  one  looked  to  international  or  even. 
national  markets  as  the  great  field  for  the  disposal  of  his 
produce.  Freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and 
employed  was  then  really  possible  to  a  great  extent.  But 
it  was  a  period  of  small  things  in  all  respects,  a  period  when 
in  matters  of  business  the  individual  counted  for  much  wbea 
relations  between  landowner  and  tenant,  between  maater- 
craftsman  and  journeyman,  between  farmer  and  bind,  were 
personal  and  not  purely  commercial,  when  rent  was  paid 
not  as  a  result  of  bitter  competition  but  in  return  for 
personal  service  on  both  sides,  when  tithes  to  the  Church 
meant  also  payment  for  clerical  aid  and  provision  for  the 
poor. 

It  was  from  this  period  that  the  sturdy  character  of 
Englishmen  as  a  nation  was  developed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  society  was  stich  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  self-reliance  and  independence  among  men.  All 
the  ideas  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  different  from  those 
of  our  time,  and  many  restrictions  which  seem  to  us  harmful 
and  injurious,  as  the  stringent  usury  laws  and  the  attempts 
to  prevent  free  barter  and  sale,  were  meant  to  check  the 
efforts  of  one  portion  of  the  community  to  get  the  better  of 
the  other.  Granting  that  much  existed  that  to  us  seems 
horribly  rude,  cruel,  and  disgusting,  admitting  that  our 
ance8tors  suffered  from  plagues  of  a  more  deadly  character 
than  any  known  in  modern  times,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  common  working  Englishman  of  the  fifteenth  century 
fared  better  and  was  in  every  respect  a  more  independent 
[orous  man  than  his  descendant  of  any  later  age. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  laOK  AGE. 


ore  few  modern  historians  who  do  not  speak  of  the 

ith  century  as  perhaps  the  most  splendid  period  iu 

uuials   of   our   country.       The   Glorious   Reformation, 

Henry  VUL's  strange   ecclesiastical   revolution  is  still 

led,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  grim  rule  of  Philip 

iiary,  when  Cranmer,  Ridley,  aud   Latimer  were  burnt 

liw  fttftke,  the  long  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  with  its 

it  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada,  the  wide  extension 

English  piracy  and  commerce,  and  the  formation  of  the 

lie  literature  which  reached  its  highest  embodiment  in 

Shakspeare — such  are  the  chief  events  of  an  epoch  which 

bu  so  often  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  true  greatness,  dignity, 

aod  glory.       It  was  indeed  a  stirring  time,       A  new  world 

was  being  discovered  in  art  and   in  science  in  Europe,  as 

wcJl  as  in  actual  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

:d  thinkers,  churchmen  and  courtiers,  soldiers 

navigators,  poets  and  dramatists  sweep  past  us  in  mag- 

tnt  array.     All  is  full  of  life  and  colour.       Few  groups 

fitand   out  in  bolder  relief  on  the  records  of  the  past  than 

ibe  great  men  who  gathered  around  the  throne  of  the  Tudors. 

before  had  so  great  an  impulse  been  given  to  human 

iipriee  aud  human  imagination  ;  never  in  England  have 

■  minds  been   ready  to   embrace  great  opportunities. 

the  point  of  view  of  the  dominant  class  of  our  day 


^^fatteemen 
^^Bd  navigi 
^mttoont  ai 
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nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  survey  ;  the  rise  of  the 
middle  class  *  is  surrounded  with  a  splendour  which  conceals 
from  most  observers  the  growth  of  misery  among  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  until 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of 
working  Englishmen,  which  was  so  flourishing  and  so 
wholesome,  became  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
labourers  of  England,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
were  reduced  to  destitution — plunged  from  the  age  of  gold 
into  the  age  of  iron.  The  increase  of  wealth  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  foreign  markets  and  the  improvement 
in  home  agriculture,  did  but  create  a  needy  and  desperate 
class  in  town  and  country  alike. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  various  kinds  of  labour  was 
stationary  dxiring  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  wages  was  greatly  reduced. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  a 
change  took  place  which  led  to  much  of  the  general  distress 
and  vagabondage  that  followed  after.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  personal 
retainers  of  the  barons  during  the  troubled  times  which 
ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  The  number  of 
personal  retainers  ready  to  fight  under  his  banner  or  to 
follow  him  to  court  became,  indeed,  the  measure  of  a  noble's 
importance  and  power,  and  the  bailiflf  or  steward,  who  then 
managed  the  estates  in  the  same  way  as  the  agent  of  an 
absentee's   Irish   property,  had   to  strain  all   his  lord's  re- 

*  The  French  word  bourgeoisie  has  now  been  adopted  in  almost  all 
languages  :is  most  clearly  conveying  the  meaning  I  wish  to  express. 
Tlie  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  includes  the  domination  of  town  over 
country,  the  supremacy  of  the  trading  class,  and  the  capitalist  form  of 
production  as  the  main  social  forces. 
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Hiartet,  and  generally  to  run  into  debt  into  the  bargain,  in 
order  to  nmntain  the  baron  and  tliese  adherents  of  the  house 
it  ^  capital  or  in  attendance  on  the  King.  Consequently 
wbea  Oie  atrnggle  was  over,  even  as  early  as  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  barons  almost  without  exception  found 
ihcmselTes  in  great  poverty  and  debt.  Their  first  and 
most  obvious  course  was  to  rediico  their  expenditure  by 
diidiaigbg  their  retainers.  This  they  did,  and  these 
pcopli!,  having  for  the  most  part  no  recognised  position 
»lieu  thus  cut  adi'ift,  fell  back  on  the  wage-eaming  class, 
r  even  formed  bands  of  vagrants.  Thus  began  the  growth 
if  the  loclc-laud  class  as  a  class,  and  of  the  vagrants  without 
e  or  home,  which  brought  about  such  a  serious  state  of 
B  later  on.  But  the  impoverishment  of  the  nobles  and 
r  greed  for  gain  were  the  cause  of  still  move  grave 
Society  is  never  stationary ;  movement  is  going 
B  even  at  times  when,  to  ad  appearance,  economical  and 
nal  quiescence  universally  prevails,  As  in  the  lower,  so 
I  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  and  combination — these 
ish,  those  decay.  Thus  when  all  seemed  well  for  our 
people,  the  cruel  process  of  uprooting  them  from  the  soil  had 
began  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  date. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne  in  1485,  marrying  Eliza- 
beth of  York  in  the  following  year.  In  the  year  1489  a 
sUbite  was  enacted  for  the  piupose  of  putting  a  stop  to 
closures.  The  great  gain  which  the  common  lands  and 
.  pastures  were  to  the  people  has  been  seen,  although 
I  of  the  manor  and  richer  commoners  frequently  took 
jitagD  of  their  superior  wealth  and  strength  to  put  on 
I  cattle  or  other  animals  than  they  were  entitled  to, 
1  anxiety  of  the  nobles  to  get  in  funds  again  led 
e  upon  these  lands  and  enclose  them  for  their 
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own  use  and  benefit,  to  the  exclusion  and  injury  of  the 
people  of  the  district  This  was  then  something  new,  and 
the  drawbacks  of  the  enrichment  of  the  few  at  the  cost  of 
the  property  of  the  many  were  clear,  not  only  as  affecting 
the  people  themselves,  but  the  monarch  and  the  realm  at 
large.  Bacon,  in  his  Henry  YIL,  thus  describes  the  statute 
and  its  objects : — "  Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be 
more  frequent^  whereby  arable  land  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  £Euiiilies  was  turned  into 
pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen ;  and  the 
tttiancies  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon  much  of 
the  yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred 
a  decay  of  people,  and  by  consequence  a  decay  of  towns, 
churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.  The  king  likewise  knew 
full  well,  and  in  nowise  forgot^  that  there  ensued  withal 
upon  this  a  decay  and  diminuticm  <^  subsidies  and  taxes ; 
for  the  more  gentlemen  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies. 
In  remedying  of  this  inc(mvi»iience  the  king's  wisdom  was 
;idmirftble,  and  the  parliament  s  at  that  time.  Enclosures 
they  would  not  £]4rbid«  for  that  had  been  to  forbid  the 
xmprv>T\emeQt  of  the  patrimoiiT  of  the  kii^<dom  ;  nor  tillage 
thej  ww2l<d  Dvvt  ocaQ|!iel«  for  tltat  wns  to  strire  with  nature 
and  ciilitj :  bet  they  tvx^k  a  Oiwrse  to  take  awny  depopu- 
ksizg  eoc^>&civ^  az>i  depofciliudi^  paks^sraga,  and  yet  not 
by  XL^^z.  c£!n*e.  cc  by  a=:T  ii^pesx^os  exposss  proliibitioii,  but 
by  eccxse^^aeoc^.  T^  oriixu2>c^  ica^  *  IVat  all  liOQses  of 
i-^scaacrr  tijM  ^incs>^  TS5»ec  ^li  nt'atrr  ;acnes  rf  ground 
aad  x:w:ic:25  s&cgjc  W  Tfiv.T.'tti^TrtC  xni  k<ft  up  for  ocsm ; 
!sac»f!i*£r  -witi   a  ^ccLTk-t^ait  tc^cvtcmil  rf  ik&3  to  be  used 

br  jokf^a^^r  :$i»axie  inaie  j&arwards  in  his 
lam^  "icas  uwee  folrr  i^ic^mc^   lias  iquA  for- 
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!fif  Und  itself  bj  the  kiogs  and  lords  of  fee,  aa  to  half  the 
jiritfita  t.ill  the  houees  and  lands  were  restored.  By  this 
in-^  \\w  houses  being  kept  up  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
."'  li'i  ;  tmcl  the  proportioa  of  land  being  kept  up,  did  of 
ULti:,->-iiy  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  a 
(ultig«r,  but  a  man  of  some  substance,  that  might  keep 
iiiiuls  and  servants,  and  set  the  plough  on  going." 

From  this  passage  we  see  that  not  only  were  the 
MHnmona  being  enclosed  at  this  period,  but  that  the  yeo- 
Duiy  and  tenants  were  being  gradually  expropriated  by 
ioDH  devices.  Such  men  as  these  were,  as  Bacon  goes 
to  observe,  the  very  mainstay  of  the  king's  armies,  and 
ioable  to  the  country.  Turned  out  they  were  never- 
in  Bpite  of  this  and  other  statutes,  swelling  the 
of  the  vagrants,  beggars,  and  wage-earners  who 
sprung  from  the  discharged  retainers.  Other  causes 
bioed  to  help  on  this  process  of  enclosures  and  pasture 
;.  as  well  as  to  swell  the  ranks  of  well-to-do  land- 
mniers  and  farmers  on  the  one  side  in  the  country  and 
thofie  of  the  mere  wanderers  on  the  other. 
The  rale  of  wages  in  Henry  VII's.  reign  was  still  high, 
improvements  now  being  gradually  introduced  into 
Jtore  increased  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  com. 
CoBSequently  tillage  was  less  profitable,  especially  to  large 
landownerB,  some  of  whom  were  even  then  producing  for 
|ifo6t,  than  it  had  been.  Wool  had  begun  to  rise  in  price 
'viag  to  the  demand  for  the  Flanders  markets  and  the 
jcreased  manufacture  at  home.  Sheep  need  far  fewer  hands 
arable  farming,  and  there  was  gain  both  ways  by  paa- 
farming  :  in  the  saving  on  wages  and  in  the  increased 
it  on  wool  Thus  not  only  were  the  small  farmers  Chem- 
deprired  of  their  holdings,  but  the  farm  labourers 
themseJrea  wiihont  employment,  the  houses  ot  t\icBfc 
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unfortunates  were  therefore  torn  down,  and  they  themselves 
were  cut  adrift  from  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  at 
the  only  trade  they  knew,  their  few  acres  of  land  around 
their  cottages  being  added  at  once  to  the  great  pastures 
that  were  formed.  Employment  in  the  country  was 
decreasing,  whilst  men  anxious  for  work  were  increasing 
every  year.  Notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  stop  this 
removal  of  the  people  from  the  land,  the  change  went 
steadily  on  from  this  time  forward. 

All  authorities  of  the  period  combine  to  lament  the 
mischief  which  was  being  wrought.  The  change  which  had 
taken  place  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
be  incredible,  but  that  we  have  irrefragable  testimony  as  to 
what  had  been  already  done.  Latimer  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Harrison  and  Aschara  are  all  of  one  mind  in  regard 
to  the  injury  sufifered  by  the  people.  In  place  of  the  well- 
to-do  yeomen  of  the  previous  period  there  was  an  ever- 
growing population  of  needy  folk.  Husbandmen  thrust  out 
of  their  own  or  cozened  into  forced  sales,  houses  swept 
away,  towns  and  villages  decaying.*     Sheep  flourished  in 

•  MajBsinger'B  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts/' 
shows  clearly  how  large  properties  were  made : — 
''  111  buy  some  cottage  near  his  manor  ; 
Which  done  I'll  make  my  men  break  ope  his  fences, 
Bide  o'er  his  standing  com,  and  in  the  night 
Set  fire  to  his  bams  or  break  his  cattle's  legs  ; 
Then  trespass  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses, 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  years, 
Though  he  sue  in  form&  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care  he'U  grow  behindhand. 
Then  with  the  favour  of  my  man  at  law, 

^  pretend  some  title :  want  will  force  him 
ii  to  arbitrament ;  then,  if  he  sell 
^  vilue^  he  shall  have  ready  money 
«  his  land." 
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i!:i.).i  -tupidity  where  but  now  tliouBonds  of  men  had  lived 

:h  tiiie  uid  abuodaace  and  happiness.      So  senous  had  this 

bea>Qi«  that   in    153S,  the   25  Henry  VIII.,  an  act   was 

iniwij  donounciug   tlie    accumulation   of  farms,   declariiig 

liiat  ttifi  fiystcm  liad  reduced  "  a  inarveUoiis  multitude  "  of 

r-.-ipIe  to  poverty.      It  further  stated  that  ten  to  twenty 

iLoiiiand  sheep  could  now  be  seeu  on  a  single  farm,  and  the 

flatulc'  onlMned  that  no  man  should  keep  moro  than  two 

liiOtisuid  sheep   except  upon  his  own  land,  or  rent   more 

liao  two  forms.     This  is   the   act  referred   to  by  Bacon. 

lie  others  before  and  after,  it  had  not  the  slightest  effect ; 

accumulation  of  land  still  went  on.      Weli  taight  a  huaband- 

B  be  made  to  esclaim,  "  Marry  these  enclosures  do  undo 

Cll,  for  they  make  us  to  pay  dearer  for  our  land  that  we 

Btpy,  and  causeth  that  we  can   have  no  land  to  put  to 

;  all  is  taken  up  for  pasture  either  for  sheep  or  for 

I  of  cattle ;   insomuch  that  I  have  known  of  late  a 

1  ploughs  within  less  compass  than  six  miles  about  me 

j  down  within  these  Beven  years,  and  where  threescore 

i  or  upwards  had   their  livings,  now  one  man  with 

I  cattle  hath  all.     Those  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all  our 

MaS,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry  out  of  the  coimtry, 

I  vbicb  was  increased  before  all  kinds  of  victuals,  and 

r  alt<^ther  sheep,  sheep,  sheep."     Production  for  the 

t  of  the  landowning  or  large  farming  class  was  taking 

B  ploco  of  that  production  for  immediate  use  which  bad 

I'.herto  been  in  vogiio.      If  sheep  bring  in   more  money 

han  men,  away  with  the  men. 

t  all  this  was  not  done  without  producing  the  gravest 

■Dteot.     The  risings  which  occurred  between  1536  and 

ly  be  classed  under  two  heads — those  which  arose 

jious  bitterness  consequent  upon  the  Reformation 
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and  the  suppression  of  monasteries ;  and  those  which  had 
their  ongtn  m  the  eaclosures  and  expropriations  already 
spoken  of,  together  with  ancient  grievances — such  as  the 
lingering  in  some  districts  of  the  claims  on  bondsmen — 
which  still  remained  unredressed.  But  such  Beparation  is 
more  in  theory  than  iu  practice,  for  in  most  cases  all  the 
discontents  were  combined.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  in  bia 
letter  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  sums  up  these  movements  very 
fairly  from  his  point  of  view.  Admitting  that  the  causes  of 
the  disturbances  arc  various  and  uncertain  in  the  different 
camps  of  the  insurgents,  he  adds  (August  24,  1549,  t«n 
years  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries),  "  Some  crieth, 
pluck  down  enclosures  and  parks.  Some  for  their  commons. 
Others  pretendeth  religion.  A  number  would  rule  another 
while,  and  direct  things  as  gentlemen  have  done."  The 
main  reason  of  all  the  troubles  which  came  was  beyood 
doubt  the  heavy  pressure  upon  the  mass  of  the  people 
during  the  entire  period  of  Tudor  domination.  Before 
considering  these  the  last  organised  efforts  of  the  English 
people  to  keep  hold  of  their  own  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  briedy  with  tho  most  wholesale  and  unjustifiable 
robbery  that  baa  ever  been  committed  upon  them. 

The  lands  of  the  Church  were,  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIIL,  of  an  extent  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  kingdom. 
But  they  were  held  in  great  part  in  trust  for  the  people, 
whoso  absolute  r^ht  to  assistance  when  in  eicknesa  or 
poverty  was  never  disputed.  What  useful  and  even  noble 
fanctions  the  priests  and  monks,  friars  and  nuns  fulfilled  in 
Ibc  middlo  age  economy  have  been  stated  iu  tlie  last 
chapter.  Universities,  schools,  roads,  reception  houses,  hos- 
mtalfl,  poor-relief,  all  were  maintained  out  of  Cliurch  funds. 
I  the  retainers  who  were  di&mi>>sed  after  ihe   Wars  nf 
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the  Roses  lyere  in  groat  part  kept  from  actual  statration 
I'f  ttiese  ooaventtial  establishmeiita  and  the  parish  priests. 
Nol  a  Wiird  was  heard  against  them  in  high  quarters,  barely 
-1  i9att«r  of  ridicule  came  up  from  the  people  against  the 
Cliimb,  until  Henry  VIII.  wanted  to  form  an  adulterous  if 
ai;t  an  incestuous  marriage  iu  the  first  place,  and  to  get 
p^ffleaioo  of  this  vast  properly  in  order  to  fill  his  purse 
ind  bribe  his  favourites  in  the  second.  Abuses  no  doubt 
'Jiwe  were,  but  the  object  which  the  king  had  in  view  was 
lilnodcr.  and  when  booty  is  in  the  wind  it  should  go  hard 
indeed  but  king  and  barona  between  them  would  make  out 
weiy  monastery  in  the  realm  to  be  a  den  of  iniquity  and 
y  abbess  the  keeper  of  a  hotbed  of  harlotry.  As  to  the 
kole  infamous  plot  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  is 
longh  to  say  that  the  heroes  of  the  business  were 
mer  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  victims  More  and 
The  manner  in  which  our  middle-class  history  has 
\  written  is  evidenced  by  the  strenuous  attempts  made 
[whitewash  the  pander  and  the  rogue,  and  to  behttle  the 
HOpher  and  the  patriot. 

t  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  effect  of  the  action 
Defender  of  the   Faith  upon   the  condition  of  the 
Of  course  when  the  seizure  of  the  Chuich  lands 
I  determined  upon,  no  thought  was  taken  of  the  interests 
r  people  in  general,  or  of  those  of  the  tenants  on  the 
utee  in  particular;   the  monasteries,  priories,  and  nun- 
neries were  destroyed,  the  tombs  of  the  most  illustrious  ol' 
]■  tfd  timts   defaced,  and   the   buildings,  or  such  portions  of 
I   w   were  left,  became   merely   quarries   for   building 
lerials.     Their  inhabitants,  the  monks  antl  nuns,  priests 
(  &iars,  were  turned  out  ou  to  the  world  to  swell  the 
R  of  the  have-nots.      More  vagrants,  more  needy,  more 
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miserable,  were  added  to  the  lad^-Iand  population,  and  those 
might  think  themselves  fortonate  who,  instead  of  lingering 
for  years  in  starvation,  w^e  more  rapidly  disembowelled 
or  tortured  to  death. 

Now,  if  all  this  had  been  done  in  order  that  the  lands 
held  by  the  Chnrch  shonld  be  resumed  by  the  State  for 
the  use  and  benefit  (^  the  whole  population,  due  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fifty  thou- 
sand monks  and  nuns  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  persons 
dependent  upon  them,  if  the  evils  which  had  undoubtedly 
arisen  had  been  corrected,  even  sharply  and  cruelly,  nothing 
could  have  been  urged  economically  to  any  purpose  against 
this  action,  sad  as  its  results  must  have  been  to  those  who 
were  deprived.  But,  as  it  was,  the  property  was  taken 
firom  men  who  used  it  in  great  part  for  public  advantage 
to  be  held  by  those  who  then  and  ever  after  have  used  it 
against  the  interests  of  the  people.  Admitting  to  the 
fullest  extent — as  who  save  Catholics  would  not  admit  ? — 
the  need  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  a  far  heavier 
yoke  was  substituted  in  its  placa  The  last  hold  of  the 
English  people  on  their  soil  was  torn  off  for  the  benefit 
of  a  clique  of  oppressors.  Thus  the  poor  who  had  ever 
obtained  ready  relief  from  the  Church,  the  waj-farers  who 
could  always  find  food  and  shelter  in  the  religious  houses, 
the  children  of  the  people  who  repaired  to  the  convent  for 
guidance  and  teaching,  were  deprived  at  one  fell  swoop  of 
alms,  shelter,  and  schools.  This  great  and  powerful  estate, 
which  naturally  sided  with  the  people  against  the  monarch 
and  the  aristocracy,  now  became  a  means  of  oppression  in 
the  bands  of  the  landowners  and  the  middle-class.  Rack- 
renting  and  usury  were  henceforth  sanctified  instead  of 
being  denounced,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  became 
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1  liifwl  cause   of  the   increasing  misery  of  the   i 
[iihmcn.* 


'"  The  ftdvxoloses  whiph  the  nation  derived  from  tliei 

red   U)  noblemen  were  still  more  problematicBl.      The 

wnea  tA  muUBHtic  bodies  (whoae  institutions  and  modea  of  life 

id  then  to  reside  whei'e  the  presence  of  u  landlord  is  moet  wanted) 

w  DKully  coiimm^d  within  a  Urge  circle  of  t^niuits,  and  offered  a 

•df  tvDt  U)  tlie  commnditieB  of  neighbouring  markets.     Church  knds 

'  e  hands  tA  noblemen  were  still  shackled  with  the  Tnortinain  (if  I 

B  the  eipreaaion)  o/'/umiVy  lettlrnienli ;  and  their  jiroduoe  wm 

"  r  consumed  by  abaenteea.    The  abbots  were  most  indulgent 

Ikinla,  and  llieir  teiianta  found  to  their  cost  that  (after  their  fall) 

«  wer«  laiaed  while  they  bad  not  the  Bame  facility  in  disposing 

«  pmduce.     The  money  was  spent  in  the  capitaJ,  and  the  farmers 

g  at  a  disfAnce  were  exposed  to  all  the  oppreasions  of  the  new 

r   to   the   atill   greater    rapacity   of    their  stewards. — Eden, 

«  of  the  Poor,"  vol.  i.  p.  97.     Eden,  it  may  be  observed,  was  a 

a  diurchman,  and  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith.     But  on  this  point 

fl  nader  may   compare  Lingard,  a  Catholic  priest ;  Hume,  a  free- 

;  and  Cobbett;  Alison,  another  Tory,  follows  on  tlie  same  side. 

n  tvrn  goes  so  far  as  t«  assert  tliat  the  interests  of  the  landlord 

|i  the  State  always  coincide  !   Our  modern  huckster  economists  never 

■t  that  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  the  State  always 

bdde,     Tlie  people  will,  perhaps,  make  themselves  heard  by  and  bye. 

Kj^mor  ill  his  sermons  ascribes  the  increase  of  the  price  of  provisions 

■  landlords   riiisiug   their   rents.      He   aa-ys,  "To  niuch  conieth  this 

uid  portentous  dearth  made  by  man,  notwithstanding  God 

k  mihI  na  plentifully  the.  fruita  of  the  earth  mercifully  contrary  to 

r  d^aerts,  notwithstanding  too  much   which  these  rich   men   have 

«-lb  midi  dearth  tliat  poor  men  (which  live  of  their  labour)  cannot 

with  the  sweat  of  their  face  have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victual  ia  so  dear, 

jngt,  Ke«ae,  ciLpons,  chickens,  eggs,  &c. ;  these  things  with  other  are  so 

Btrawdiuibl y  etihaureil."     Again,  he  s-iys,  "My  father  was  a  jeoman, 

o  landa  of  his  own,  only  he  bad  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pound 

r  at  the   utterraoet,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  ua  kept 

m.     He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  aheep,  aud  my  mother 

(1  Uiirty  kine.     He  was  able  and  did  find  the  king  a  hameas  with 

If  and  bis  lior«e,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive 

jug'a  wagea.     1  can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  haruess  wfaen  he 

J  to  filackheath  field.    He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been 

■to  bare  preaohed  before  the  king's  majesty  now.    He  married  my 

I  with  five  pounda,  or  twenty  nobles  a-piece,  so  tLat  he  brought 
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TLe  siippreBsioD  of  the  monaateries  and  Eeizure  of  ttie 
Church  lands  consequently  redoubled  the  mischiefs  resulting 
from  the  enclosures  and  the  growth  of  sheep-farming,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  Berious  insur- 
rections which  were  due  to  this  long  list  of  robberies.  The 
chief  risings  before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  were 
the  Lincolnshire  rising  and  Aske's  rebellion,  or  the  pil- 
grimage for  grace  to  the  commonwealth  in  1536.  After 
the  suppression  came  the  Devonshire  rising,  and  Rett's 
rebellion  in  Korfolk,  which  both  took  place  in  the  same 
year,  1549,  and  were  followed  twenty  years  later  by  the 
insurrection  of  the  Northern  Earls.  The  Devonshire 
insurrection  was  put  down  by  Lord  Russell,  who  employed 
foreign  troops  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  torturing,  and 
disembowelling  his  own  countiymen*  The  house  of  Russell, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  had  very  good  reasons  for  thus  treat- 
ing those  whom  they  had  robbed  and  whose  lands — the 
lands  of  the  people  of  England— their  descendants  bold  to 
this  day.  Patriotism  in  the  mouths  of  our  English  aristo- 
cracy nearly  always  means  the  best  chance  of  fieecing  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  men  of  Devonshire,  there  is  no  doubt,  were  partly  ac- 
tuated by  religious  feeling.  But  Kett's  rising  in  Norfolk, inas- 
much as,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Kelt  himself  and  of 
Queen  (then  Lady)  Mary,  it  was  a  purely  civil  rising  to  obtain 

tliem  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his 
poor  neighbouta.  And  some  alms  be  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  same  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  sixteen 
pound  by  the  year  or  more,  and  ia  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his 
prince,  for  himself,  nor  fur  hia  chil<lren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the 
poor." — See  Eden,  voL  i.  p,  100. 

•  It  ia  worthy  of  note,  how  at  all  jwrioUs  tlie  rulera  of  this  country 
have  relied  upon  foreign  troojte  to  cruah  freedom.    Compare  Cohhett. 
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by  force  redress  for  social  grievances,  is  tbe  disturbance  which 
awrt  fuliy  explains  the  general  movement.     The  troubles 
begun  towards  the  year  153G,  and  were  fomented  by  meo 
oi'mi^tus,  some  of  whom  were   executed,      ^italion  went 
steadily  on  from  that  time  forward,  and  in  tbe  year  1540 
Jdin   Walker    of  Griston  boldly   couuaelled  an  appeal    to 
unu,  suggesting   tbe  removal   of  certain  landowners  aa  a 
buing  :  "Let  us  kiil  them,  yea,  even  their  children  in 
8  cradles  ;  for  it  were  a  good  thing  if  there  were  so  many 
fntlemen  in  Norfolk  as  there  be  white  bulls."     A  pro- 
aatioo    was    issued    by    Edward    V  I.    in    April    1  o  4  8 
u)t  the  propf^tors   of  false  rumours,  and  in  June  of 
c  same  year  a  proclamation  against  enclosures  was  issued, 
mplaining  that  on  this  account  "  The  force  and  puissance 
r  tbe   realm  which  was  wont  to  be  greatly  feared  of  ail 
fcrdgn  powers  is  very  much   decayed,  tbe  people  wonder- 
fully abated,  and  those  that  remain  grievously  oppressed.  * 
U^Jlw  old  story  again  in  short.     A  commission  was  appointed 
^Bj^tfae  Midland  Counties,  but  did  no  good. 
^^pThe  inauFTcction  in  Norfolk  began  in  June   1549,  and 
^^Bobert    Kett,   the    leader    of   the    people,   was   himself   a 
mau    of   substance,    though    a    tanner.         The    grievances 
a^ust    Uie    nobility   and    gentry,    of    which    they    com- 
(iliufted,  were  thus  set  forth  in  plain  speech:* — "Compare 
_  otir   respective    positions  :    all    power    is    in    their    hands, 
they  80    use    it   as    to    make   it    unbearable  ;   while 
Jiing  is   left  for   us    but   the    extreme   of   misery.     As 
Itbem,  they  abound  in  luxuries;  they   are   surrounded 
all    Borts    of   plenty ;    they,    when    they    are   jaded 
I  1  pleasure,  are  roused   from  their  state  of  weariness  and 
■  by  the  violence  of  their  avarice,  and    the  fierce- 
*  Kelt's  "  Comiilaints,"  Russell,  p.  OS. 
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nes3  of  their  IubIb;  while  na  for  uh,  what  ia  our  condition  ? 
We  are  hatf  dead  with  the  severity  of  our  labours ;  we 
have  in  deed  and  in  tnith  to  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brow,  and  our  whole  lives  are  apeut  in  nothing  else 
than  undergoing  all  thfi  evils  of  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst. 
And  who  will  aay  that  this  ia  not  a  wretched  and  unworthy 
state  of  things  ?  and  most  wretched  and  unworthy  it  un- 
doubtedly is ;  but,  bad  as  it  may  be,  we  could  have 
undured  it  if  the  gentry,  bfsotted  with  pleasure  and  puffed 
up  with  pride,  were  not  continually  casting  in  our  teeth, 
'  What  pitiful  creatures  these  poor  wi'etchea  are.'  This 
then  is  what  wo  find  fault  with,  and  it  is  such  treatment  aa 
this  that  we  complain  of.  Urged  on  by  their  proud  and 
haughty  spirit,  and  either  too  idle  or  too  careless  to  mind 
what  they  are  doing,  they  actually  make  sport  of  our 
sufferings — a  circumstance  which,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  do, 
inflicts  such  pain  upon  our  minds,  and  brings  such  disgrace 
upon  our  good  name,  that  nothing  worse  can  be  mentioned, 
nothing  more  unfair  can  be  endured.  Again,  take  the  con- 
ditions on  which  we  may  hold  land:  they  are  evidently  of 
a  shameful  character,  and  more  fit  for  slaves  than  for  free 
men.  We  «wt»/  hold  it,  it  ia  true ;  but  on  what  terms  ? 
jiiat  as  it  suits  the  will  and  pleasure  of  some  great  man. 
But  let  an  unhappy  wretch  offend  oue  of  these  high  and 
mighty  folks,  and  what  becomes  of  him  then  \  why,  he  is 
atrippod,  deprived,  and  turned  out  of  everything.  How 
long  are  we  to  submit  to  this  i  How  long  is  so  overbearing 
a  spirit  to  remain  unpunished  ?  Moreover,  they  have  now 
arrived  at  such  a  height  of  cruelty  and  covetousnesa,  that 
not  content  with  seizing  everything,  and  getting  all  they 
can  by  fraud  or  force  \a  spend  it  on  pleasure  and  effeminate 
iudulgeuces,  they  have  sucked  the  very  blood  out  of 
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BM,  and  the  marrow  out  of  oui'  bones.  The  commoDs 
Aid  were  left  by  our  forefathers  for  the  relief  of  ourselves 
■d  oar  families  are  lakeD  from  us  ;  the  lands  which  within 
premembraDco  of  our  fathei-a  were  open  are  uow  surrounded 
Klfa  hedges  and  ditches,  and  the  pastures  are  enclosed  so 
pt  DO  nue  can  go  upon  them.  The  birds  of  the  air,  tho 
Hi  of  the  sua  and  all  the  fruits  so  UDsparinj^ly  brought 
irth  by  the  eartli,  they  look  upon  as  their  own,  and 
■wequvntly  use  tliem  as  such.  Nature,  with  all  her 
hudimoe  and  variety,  is  unable  to  satisfy  them,  and  so 
Wf  think  of  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  such  aa  sauces  and 
■fames,  surrounding  themselves  with  delicious  scents, 
biiig  sweet  with  sweet,  and  seeking  on  all  sides  whatever 
n  gntify  their  desires  aud  lusts.  But  what  is  the  con- 
poo  of  the  poor  all  this  time  1  What  is  our  food  ? 
LrtM  uui  roots,  and  thankful  may  we  he  if,  by  incessant 
hmf,  we  can  get  even  these.  Thankful !  that  we  may, 
Itl)^  are  vexed  we  can  live  and  breathe  without  their 
PFOi  yes,  they  are  vexed  we  can  breathe  the  common  air, 
I  look  up  to  the  glorious  sky  without  first  asking  and 
niniog  their  permission.  We  cannot  any  longer  endure 
■tries  so  great  and  so  cruel ;  nor  can  we.  without  being 
kfid  by  it,  behold  the  insolence  of  the  nobility  and 
■try:  wo  will  sooner  betake  ourselves  to  arms,  and  mix 
bveo  Mid  earth  with  confusion,  than  submit  to  such 
■Dcittos.  Since  nature  has  mode  the  same  provision  for 
Eas  for  tliem,  and  has  given  us  also  a  soul  and  a  body,  we 
kild  like  to  know  whether  this  is  all  that  we  are  to  ex- 
Bt  Ol  her  bauds.  Look  at  them  and  look  at  us:  have  we 
P  an  Uie  same  form  J  are  we  not  all  horn  in  the  same 
m  t  Why  then  should  their  tnoile  of  life,  why  should 
kr  lot,  be  BO  vastly  different  from  ours  ?     We  sec  phiinly 
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that  matters  are  come  to  an  extremity,  and  extremities  we 
are  determined  to  try.  We  will  throw  down  hedges,  fill  up 
ditches,  lay  open  the  commons,  and  level  to  tlio  ground 
whatever  enclosures  they  have  put  up,  no  les*  shamefully 
Uian  meanly  and  unfeelingly.  We  will  not  submit  to  be 
oppressed  with  burthens  in  spite  of  ourselves,  nor  undergo 
«uch  disgrace  as  we  should  be  labouring  umler,  if  by  grow- 
ing old  in  suffering  these  evils,  we  left  to  our  posterity  the 
State  full  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  in  a  much  woree 
condition  than  we  bad  found  it.  We  will  therefore  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  our  rights,  nor  will  we  give 
vtvt  until  things  are  settled  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  What 
we  want  is  liberty,  and  the  power  in  common  with  our  so- 
csUed  superiors  of  enjoying  the  gifts  of  nature:  it  iB  true 
may  not  be  gratified,  but  this  one  thing  is  certain, 
ipt  to  obtain  it  will  end  only  with  our  lives." 
t,  who  WHS  adored  by  the  common  folk,  was  very 
il  at  first;  but  being  encountered  by  the  Earl  of 
Vwick  with  trained  foreign*  troops,  was  defeated  at 
Skvnch  on  August  2Sth,  1549.  Kctt  and  bis  brother 
>ak«'Q  iiud  banged  after  a  mock  trial ;  many  of  his 
bt'ing  sloiu.  One  great  result  of  his  rising  was  to 
■n  Mary  on  the  throne ;  another  and  more  impor- 
It  was  that  his  partial  success,  and  the  fear  of 
cca  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Northern 
establishment  of  the  Poor  Law  many  years 
immodiate  advantage  to  the  poor,  this 

■  troops  to  put  down  risings  of  free  Engliah- 

^t  a  Inter  ]ierioiJ   b;  the  use  of  the  like 

■  riung  of  frM  ErigliahmeD  in  America. 

jtfonlgn  iHildkrs  to  reduce  their  coiio^ 

Bi^tAlidta  use  chenp  foreign  lubuur  to  i 
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rell  as  th&t  of  the  Northern  Earls  twenty  years 
V  of  no  avail,     The  condition  of  tlie  people  went 
inlly  from  bad  to  worse. 

r  otlier  causes  were  working  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
I  labouring  populatiou.       Henry  VIII.  debased 
.  fearful  extent,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
s  from  keeping  pace  with   the  rise  in  prices  of 
I  "mod  ud  clothing,  especially  as  competition  for  employment 
»  now  becoming  very  severe  among  the  needy.     The  dis- 
jr  of  America  and  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
I  the  great  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  Europe 
b  followed  thereupon,  told  in  the  tame  direction.    Wages 
1  but  little,  certainly  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
i  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
;  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life  during  the  same 
jj,  say  1550  to  IGOO,  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
)  is  enough  to  prove  what  destitution  must  have 
■liled.     Tho  husbandman's  wages  became,  as  Kett  says, 
r  sufficient  for  subsistence,  and  the  only  people  who 
filed  were  the  large  landowners  who  produced  for  sale ; 
B  large  farmers  with  long  leases,  who  must  have  accumu- 
I  capital  rapidly,  seeing  that  rent  and  wages  both  in 
■  fell,  whilst  the   com,   wool,  and  hides  which  they 
J  all  rose  in  price ;  and  the  commercial  and  employ- 
in  the  towns  which   were  now   rising  to  im* 


'  also  were  brought  to  bear  those  fearful  statutes 

jtinH  ragrsnts,  and  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours 

I  wuges  of  labour,  which,  together  with  the  laws  prevent- 

nbiaation,  slowly  forced   all  workers  alike  into  the 

ibe  class  owning  the   means   of  production.     The 

\  the  great  cities  suffered  at  this  time  almost  as 
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mach  as  their  unskilled  brethren  in  the  country  districts. 
The  history  of  the  laws  against  vagrants  is  worth  following 
in  this  connection  as  showing  conclusively  how  the  landless 
class  were  regarded  as  criminals.  Sturdy  beggars  ivere  not 
unknown  in  England  even  in  the  most  flourisliing  times, 
and  it  was  against  such  specimens  of  the  Eilio  Ochiltree 
class  that  the  preamble  to  the  Statuto  of  Labourers  was 
probably  dirtcted,  which,  although  speaking  about  "many 
seeiug  the  necessity  of  masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants, 
will  not  serve  unless  they  may  receive  excessive  wages,"  yet 
mentions  that  others  are  "  rather  willing  to  beg  in  idlenesa, 
than  by  labour  to  get  a  living,"  Such  beggars  from  choice 
there  will  probably  be  in  every  state  of  society  until 
thorough  physical  and  mental  education  has  been  carried  on 
systematically  for  several  genoratiorts. 

But  in  1494.  after  the  dismissal  of  the  retainers,  vagrancy 
became  to  thousands  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  statutes  is  that  passed  in  1494, 
1 1  Henry  VII.  cap.  2.  Parliament  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  vagrants  were  still  men  and  women  who  could  get  work 
if  they  would,  and  wandered  from  their  respective  parishes 
out  of  sheer  perversity.  Accordingly  the  stocks  and  whip- 
ping at  the  cart's  tail  ivere  the  portion  of  all  able-bodied 
vagrants  who,  after  being  punished  in  this  way,  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  birthplace  to  set  to  work  "as  true  men 
ought  to  do,"  In  1530,  the  aged  and  worn-out  mendicants 
were  given  licences  to  beg.  but  in  regard  to  sturdy  beggars 
whipping  and  imprisonment  were  still  the  penalties,  and 
they  were  then  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  go  bock  to  their 
late  place  of  residence,  or  to  their  birthplace,  and  set  to 
work.  This,  when  it  was  precisely  the  want  of  work  that 
forced  them  to  roam.    In  1535  it  was,  in  fact,  found  out  that 
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^^^^e  "  valiant  vagabonds  "  thus  sent  back,  duly  fiiBtigated, 
^■■eould  still  get  no  work  to  do.  Parliament  therefore  increaaed 
Uie  punishment,  and  ordained  that  in  case  of  a  first  back- 
sliding, the  offender  should  have  another  t^ound  flogging  and 
half  his  ear  cut  off ;  ttie  second  rclapae  he  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  felon,  and  executed  out  of  hand.  But  in  1547,  eight 
years  after  the  final  suppresKion  of  the  monasteries,  whilst 
the  enclosures  wero  going  on  at  a  tine  rate,  and  two  yeara 
before  Rett's  rising,  as  the  beggars  still  rapidly  iucreased 

■notwithstanding  the  "godly  acts  and  statutes"  just  men- 
^ned,  another  was  passed  of  the  most  atrocious  character, 
Uiowing,  as  Thornton  remarks,  how  genuine  the  distress  of 
Vie  poorer  classes  must  have  been,  which  even  such  infamous 
Beafiures  could  not  induce  them  to  conceal. 
By  this  Act  of  1  o  17  it  was  laid  down  as  law  that  every 
able-bodied  loiterer  should  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  and 
handed  over  as  a  slave  to  the  person  who  denounced  him. 

Kius  if  an  employer  wanted  a  slave  to  work  for  hira,  he  had 
ly  to  drag  the  first  vagrant  he  met  before  a  magistrate,  and 
I  need  was  supplied.     The  slave  might  be  kept  on  bread 
aad  water,  and  refused  meat  or  good  nourishment  of  any 
kind  ;   he  might  be  compelled  to  undertake  the  most  filthy 
^Jlasks  by  means  of  flogging  or  other  torture.    If  he  ran  away 
^^br  a  fortnight  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery,  and 
^^P>  be  branded  with  the  letter  S  on  his  cheek  and  on  bis 
^^wrehead  ;  if  he  ran  away  again,  death  as  a  felon  was  his 
doom.    His  master  could  sell  him,  bt!queath  him,  or  let  him 
like  a  horse  or  a  mule.      Death  is  the  punishment  of  slaves 
I  "contrive  aught  against  their  raaatera."     When  one  of 
vagabonds  is  caught  on  the  roads  by  the  public  officers 
ia   to  be  branded  with  the  letter  V  on  his  chest,  and 
rought  back  to  his  birthplace,  where  he  must  work  in  chains 
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on  the  public  works.  If  a  vagrant  gives  a  false  birthplace 
be  becomes  a  slave  of  the  municipality,  and  is  branded 
^ain.  His  children  become  the  apprentices  of  the  first- 
comer  who  wants  them — the  lada  to  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
the  girla  up  to  the  age  of  twenty.  If  these  poor  creatures 
take  to  flight  they  then  become — see  the  inducement  to 
render  the  appreuticestup  an  unbearable  tyrauny — slaves  to 
their  masters,  who  may  then  put  thera  in  irons,  whip  them 
to  their  heart's  content,  put  rings  round  their  necks,  and 
the  like. 

In  1572,  under  the  reigu  of  "good  Queen  Bess,"  similar 
infamies  were  enacted.  Unlicensed  beggars  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  were  to  be  severely  flogged  and  branded  on  the 
left  ear  if  no  one  would  take  them  into  service  for  two 
years.  If  they  begged  again,  all  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
were  to  be  executed  unless  some  one  was  ready  to  employ 
them  for  two  years.  Caught  a  third  time,  death  was  the 
penalty  without  relief.  There  were  other  statutes  of  like 
import.  .  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  all  who  beg  are  declared 
vagabonda  Justices  of  the  peace,  to  wit  landowners,  manu- 
facturers, parsons,  and  so  forth,  who  have  the  right  of 
adjudicating  on  criminal  matters,  are  authorised  at  their 
ordinary  sittings  to  have  such  vagrants  publicly  whipped, 
and  to  give  them  six  months  of  prison  on  a  first  relapse, 
two  years  on  the  second.  During  the  whole  period  of  im- 
prisonment they  may  be  had  out  and  Bogged  as  often  as 
the  magistrates  think  advisable.  Flog,  brand,  brand,  flog, 
enslave,  starve,  euchain,  execute — such  is  the  pretty  treat- 
ment thought  beneficial  by  the  rising  capitalist  class,  such 
their  idea  of  free-trade  in  labour.  These  statutes  of  James 
I.  were  only  repealed  in  1714,  and  one  portion  ordains  that 
if  a  poor  devil  branded  with  the  letter  R,  in  token  of  haying 
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la.-«Q   cauglit   ODce,  is  found  bogging  again,  ha   is  hanged 
without  bcDi-fit  of  clergy. 

Kor,  let  it  be  supposed  ttat  these  frightful  laws  were 
allowed   to  remoiu  a  dead   letter.     UoUinshcd  states  that 
■f  Tenty-two  thousand  vagrants  were  despatched  in  the  reign 
i!   Henry  VIIL   alone.     In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
fiiinly  bi.-ggfus  were  hanged   in  batches  strung  together  in 
Ag  rows  like  flitches  of  bacon.      Not  a  year  passed  but 
I  hundreds  were  hauled  up  to  the  gibbets.      Needless 
'to  add   that  enslavement  and  torture  went  on  merrily  the 
nbile :   oiily  the  residuum  whom  the  capitalist^farmers,  and 
iiunHrfii'tureTS  could  not  make  immediate  use  of  were  thus 
i  "r.      But  let  us  hear  once  again  from  the  noble  Sir 
More  bow  these  poor  creatures  came  to  be   thus 
^._  -.    After  mentioning  the  injury  done  to  the  common- 
w>>altb    by  noblemen  and   gentlemen,  yea,  and  by  certaia 
AhbwU  who  "  leave  no  ground  for  tillage,  they  enclose  all 
inio     pastures,    they    throw    down    houses,"    he    proceeds, 
■'  TliiT'-fore  that  one  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorant  and 
Tirrv  pLigue  of  hia  native  country  may  compass  about  and 
■  nduae  many  thousands  acres  of  ground  together  within  one 
;,Je  or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own, 
ur  els*  by  coveyn  and  fraud,  or  by  violent  oppression,  they 
be  put  bisides  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be  so  wor- 
ried   that   thoy  be   compelled   to   sell  all :  by  one  means, 
ribervforc,  or  by  other,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  must 
ids  deport  away  poor,  siJIy,  wretched  souls,  men,  women, 
1«,  wives,  fatherlt-as  children,  widows,  woeful  mothers 
»  their  young  babes,  and  their  whole  household,  small  in 
ICO,   and   much   in  number,   as  husbandry  requireth 
ida.      Away  they  trudge,  I  say,  out  of  their  known 
tomed  houses,  finding  no  place  to  rest  in.     All 
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their  household  stuff,  which  is  very  little  worth,  though  it 
might  well  abide  the  sale,  yet  being  suddenly  thrust  out, 
they  be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a  thing  of  naught  And 
when  they  have  wandered  about  till  that  be  spent,  what  can 
they  then  else  do  but  steal,  and  then  justly,  pardy,  be 
hanged,  or  else  go  about  a  begging.  And  yet  then,  also, 
they  be  cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about 
and  work  not ;  whom  no  man  will  set  a  work  though  they 
never  so  willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto.  For  one  shep- 
herd or  herdman  is  enough  to  eat  up  that  ground  with 
cattle  to  the  occupying  whereof  about  husbandry  many  hands 
were  requisite.  And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals 
be  now  in  many  places  dearer.  Yea,  besides  this,  the  price 
of  wool  is  so  risen  that  poor  folks  which  were  wont  to 
work  it,  and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none 
at  alL  And  by  this  means  very  many  be  forced  to  forsake 
work,  and  to  give  themselves  to  idleness."  * 

Here  the  whole  process  is  once  more  described.  Driven 
from  their  homes,  deprived  of  the  means  of  production, 
hunted  down  as  vagabonds,  executed  as  felons,  free  English- 
men were  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who  chanced  to  want 
"  cheap  labour."  Even  the  most  fortunate  could  but  sell 
their  force  of  labour  to  those  who  owned  the  means  of  pro- 
duction at  a  miserable  wage.  Different,  indeed,  was  the  lot 
of  these  labourers  from  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  previous 
century.  Then  the  wage-earner  was  really  independent. 
His  position  was  secured  by  economical  and  social  arrange- 
ments alike  in  country  and  in  town.  Now  the  capitalist 
farmer  was  becoming  absolute  master  in  the  country,  whilst 
in  the  towns  competition  and  labour-laws  slowly  established 
the  domination  of  the  mercantile  man  and  the  manufacturer. 

•  Morels  "  Utopia,"  lutroduction. 
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Tliesa  butorical  and  economical  causes  and  resiiltH  arc  closely 
'M.'nwined.  The  very  events  wLich  turned  the  cultivators 
iM'l  fK!ftsauts  into  mere  wage-earnera,  and  their  means  of 
':iirig  and  of  working  iuto  elements  for  capital  to  use, 
:.rnjished  the  capitaliBt  also  with  a  home  market.  Eiich 
■i  [L^anl  or  yeoman  family  produced,  and  themselves  for  the 
■  riipart  consumed,  the  food  and  raw  material,  the  fruits  of 
:  I'^ir  own  labour.  Now  these  products  became  saleable 
"mmodities,  which  were  sold  in  large  quantities  by  the 
1  mets  to  the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Sir 
!)iuinas  More  shows,  the  common  stuffs  formerly  worked  up 
iy  every  peasant's  family  were  now  gradually  replaced  by 
iiianufactureil  goods  which  were  sold  in  the  country,  and  the 
iiiimlifr  of  isolated  workers  producing  on  their  own  account 
*m  concentrated  under  the  command  of  capital.  Domestic 
f  wafl  by  degrees  crushed  down,  and  a  home  market 
I  for  the  manufacturers'  goods.  Here  ia  only  the 
Rtage  of  this  great  change  to  fiiU  capitalist  production 
h  baa  developed  into  the  total  separation  of  classes  in 
I  time.  But  the  social  revolution  from  the  happy 
»  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  sufficiently  complete  by  the 
D  of  James  I.  Thenceforward  the  absorption  of  wealth 
e  claais  at  the  expense  of  another  went  on  unchecked, 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
ma  amall  attempts  had  been  made,  simultaneously  with 
I  blood-thirsty  legislation  summarised  above,  to  provide 
e  sort  of  relief  for  those  who,  on  returning  to  their  own 
li  place,  were  still  unemployed.  In  1 535,  as  a  pendant 
f  atrocious  statute  enacted  in  that  year,  the  parish 
irtioritit*  were  ordered  to  collect  voluntary  contributions  to 
f  the  "  valiant  vagabonds  "  who  had  been  driven  back 
r  wanderings,  as  well  as   to  relieve  the  sick  and 
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worn-out  In  1562  these  voluntary  contributioos  ' 
found  quite  insufficient  to  supplement  the  flogging,  branding 
and  mutilatiun  which  formed  the  principal  recipes  in  tb 
shape  of  poor  relief,  and  the  parishes  (5  Elizabeth  cap. 
were  given  power  to  force  persons  to  pay  who  refused  t 
give  anything  of  their  own  accord.  Ten  years  later,  heggai 
and  vagrants  being  still  as  numerous  as  ever,  the  parisl 
authorities  were  empowered  to  tax  all  the  inhabitants  for  thi 
rehef  of  the  poor. 

There  were  other  similar  acts  in  addition  to  thes 
paupers  and  vagrants  literally  swarmed  the  country,  aoi 
even  in  London  the  Queen  herself  actually  gave  authority 
for  martial  law  in  the  metropolis  and  neighbouring  counties, 
to  have  such  persons  executed  on  the  gallows  and  gibbet 
In  short,  to  such  a  pass  had  matters  come,  that  in  1601, 
iho  43d  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign — the  actual  wealth  of  the 
country  having  increased  greatly,  though  owing  to  the  n 
system  of  production  "  over-population  "  had  come  about^ 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  general  and  solid 
provision  for  the  poor  if  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated 
outright  Accordingly  the  famous  Poor  Law  of  1601  \ 
enacted,  which  laid  down  regular  ordinances  for  the  relief  o| 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  being  charged 
upon  the  laud,  and  payment  of  poor-rates  enforced  by 
summary  process.  Thus  was  pauperism  established  by  law, 
the  people  having  been  robbed  of  tlicir  lands,  common  lands 
and  church  lands  alike,  and  tlriven  like  beasts  into  the  high- 
ways. Thenceforward  till  now  we  have  had  the  able-bodied' 
paupers  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  balanced  by  the  abl» 
bodied  sybarites  who  produce  them  at  the  other.  The  pro* 
poor  was  lusuflScient  and  wretched,  the  law 
tual   slavery  of  the  needy  to   the  rich,  the 
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mnlation  of  wealth  was  fostered  in  every  way ;  still  if 

i  last  recognised  thnt  a  maa  or  a  woman  liom  in  Eog^ 

4  had  &  right  to  live,  however  miserably,  in  the  land  of 

r  birth  at  the  expense  of  those  who   had  taken  unto 

lelves  tlieir  entire  means  of  support.      The  agricultural 

r  had  become  a  serl'  without  land,  the  lL>glslaturo  bad 

gded  is  enforcing  laws  which   bad  been  in  operation 

1  to  wages  for  two  hundred  years,  and  pauperism 

B  the  workers'  last  refuge. 

I  the  rule  to  aay  that  the  position  of  the  craftsmen 
I  much  better  than  that  of  the  ^ricultuml  labourer, 
mu^  as  by  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  competitiou 
■  considerably  restricted.  This  is  to  an  extent  true  in 
1  trades,  but  even  here  the  possibilily  of  having  a  lad 
s  food  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  induced  many 
*  emplvyeru  to  infringe  the  rules.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
thai  oombinatious  among  workmen — as  we  shall  see  more 
irly  in  a  later  chapter — ^were  expressly  forbidden  by  law 
1  far  on  into  the  present  century.  Moreover,  the  crafta- 
I  became  more  and  more  capitalists,  and  confined  the 
1  of  the  craft-guild  to  those  who  could  afford  to 
J  handsomely  for  the  privilege.*  The  restrictions 
9  more  numerous,  and  constant  endeavours  were 
iDade  to  turn  the  handicrafts  into  the  monopoly  of  a  few 
fotnilies  controlling  journeymen  who  worked  for  competition 
wages,  and  could  never  become  masters.  Masters  and 
vmrdeos  under  Henry  VII.  were  admonished  by  law  on  this 
bead,  and  in  1530,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the 
feee  for  apprentices  to  40s.,  the  law  cut  them  down  to 
2k.  6<L  on  becoming  an  apprentice,  and  Sa.  4d.  on  becoming 
vember  of  the  guild.  Other  enactments  were  passed,  but 
*  BreutaDci,  p.  cxiix. 
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to  so  little  avail  that  the  prities  of  apprenticeship  rose  to  a 
preposterous  height,  and  the  difficulties  offered  to  tliem  OQ 
the  roail  to  becoming  masters  were  almost  insufferable. 
These  abuses  gave  rise  to  grave  discontents,  and  Lord  Bacon 
speaks  of  some  of  tbese  craft-guilds  as  "fraternities  iu  evil" 
Already,  too,  the  possession  of  considerable  capital  had 
begun  to  be  necessary  in  the  higher  branches  of  manufacture, 
which  of  itself  not  only  made  it  harder  for  the  apprentices 
to  become  masters,  but  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  antagonism 
between  master  and  workman  in  place  of  the  fellowship  and 
good  feeling  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  craft-guilds  when  they 
were  founded.  This  change  of  the  craft-guilda  into  associa- 
tions of  capitalists  "  exercised  of  course  also  an  influence  on 
their  government ;  and  it  appears  altogether  natural  when, 
in  the  siKteentb  eentuiy,  we  see  that  government  entirely 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  richer  guild  members."  • 

Ini^tfad  of  the  old  sovereign  meeting  of  all  the  associates 
there  now  appeared  a  Court  of  Assistants,  who  governed 
the  guild.  Only  the  richer  masters  were  admitted  to  the 
highest  division,  the  Livery.  The  journejTnan  soon  ceased 
to  have  any  right  of  election,  la  short,  the  domination  of  the 
employers  became  paramount  to  the  guilds,  and  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  democratic  character  of  the  charters  met  with 
full  success.  To  the  apprentices  aud  journeymen  all  thi« 
seemed  by  no  means  natural  however.  In  Germany,! 
France,  and  Flandei's,  the  workers  were  organised  at  this 
lime  far  better  than  in  England,  and  certainly  the  Flemish 
cities  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  considerably  ahead  of 
our  own  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  organisation  i 
wealth  of  a  manufacturing  and  trading  community.  The 
increase  of  competition  from  the  country  and  from  abroad 
*  Brentono,  cli. 
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'^^tild  DOt  be  met  here  in  such  sbaps  as  to  be  eSectual, 

iWgh  downrigbt  riots  against  foreigners  certainly  occurred. 

Oil  the  wbole,  therefore,  it  ia  clear  that  the  artisans  of  the 

'ities,  especially  in   those    branches   of  traile  which   were 

^^■Imitily   controlled    by   masters    with    considerable   capital, 

^^^Der?d  heavily  from  the  fall  in  wages  due  to  the  cauEes 

^^Ptentioned,  and   the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 

I      life  duo  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  and  the  influx  of 

precious  metals  from  America. 

Manufacture  in  the  shape  of  simple  co-operation,  where, 
tLst  is  to  say,  several  workmen  worked  together  in  one  work- 
sbdp  at  various  tasks,  was  now  increasing.  This  business 
iDged  to,  and  was  controlled  by  the  employer.  Kelt's 
nirrcction  had  much  thrown  bock  Norwich  as  a  mami- 
eturing  centre,  but  London  and  other  towns  took  up  the 
[k,  and  the  real  impetus  given  to  our  home  manufactures 
iog  the  sixteenth  century  is  hard  to  estimate.  Circum- 
IBces  could  scarcely  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
elopnient  of  a  class  of  capitalists,  and  the  instant  they 
■uue*]  influence,  they  of  course  laughed  "  freedom  of 
oootract"  to  Ecom,  and  used  the  legislature  to  lengthen 
boars  of  work  and  cut  down  wages  for  their  benefit.  Just 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  the  period  covered 
by  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  \a  Elizabeth  created  a  miser- 
able body  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country,  so  the 
fraction  of  the  democratic  character  of  the  craft-guilds, 
the  growth  of  capital  coupled  with  the  crowding  in  of 
people  driven  from  the  land,  formed  a  comparatively 
BiUkll,  but  still  a  definite  unprotected  wage-earning  class  in 
the  towns.  We  can  directly  trace  the  rise  of  our  distress- 
fid  proletariat  to  the  robberies,  the  cruelties,  and  the  legis- 
kvQ  infaoiies  recorded. 
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The  craftsman  like  the  labourer  was  more  and  more 
severed  from  his  means  of  production,  more  and  more  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  labour  as  a  mere  commodity  to  others, 
in  whose  workshops  he  worked,  and  whose  materials  he 
employed.  We  have  fairly  entered  on  the  period  of  pro- 
duction for  profit  to  the  employer,  rather  than  for  use  to 
the  producer,  or  those  dependent  on  or — as  the  old  feudal 
lord  or  abbot — superior  to  him.  Personal  relations  have 
been  sapped :  money  relations  are  being  substituted.  On 
the  one  side  the  trading  class,  on  the  other  the  working 
class,  is  now  organizing  itself,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
former  has  fully  two  centuries  of  struggle  to  go  through 
before  it  becomes  complete  master  of  the  situation. 

The  farmers  and  the  landowners  who  farmed  for  profit 
became  during  this  period  possessed  of  the  capital  which 
they  needed  in  order  to  change  the  whole  relations  of  pro- 
duction in  the  country.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of  wool  and 
raw  produce  simultaneously  with  the  reduction  of  rents  on 
long  leases,  and  the  lowering  of  wages  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  money,  did  the  business  :  a  large  and 
growing  profit  remained  therefore  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  farmers  hands.  To  understand  the  accumulation 
of  the  capital  which  started  manufactories,  large  trading 
houses,  and  banks  in  our  cities,  we  must  take  a  wider  survey, 
though  part  of  the  city  capital  came  doubtless  from  the  same 
source  as  the  farmer's. 

From  tlie  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
and  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco 
(li  Gama,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  played  a  part  in  European 
cominerce  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Western  Mediterranean 
and  the  shores  of  Britain  in  ancient  times.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  great  discoveries  were  vcljoA^  the  ancient 


route  to  the  East  was  practically  blocked  by  Ottoman  con- 
i}iu^  uul  [lomination.  Coostantmople  fell  la  1453,  and  the 
ilratrtjction  of  the  Byzaatiae  Empire  gave,  as  is  well  known, 
a  great  impetus  to  art  and  learning  in  Western  Europe.  But 
it  iraa  the  endeavour  to  find  a  new  route  to  the  "  Indies  "* 
which  led  Columbus  to  America,  and  the  actual  discovery  of 
»uch  a  route  by  Vasco  di  Gama  rendered  Europe  independent 
of  th«  Turks.  By  1520  tbis  horde  of  disciplined  savages 
waa  in  possessiou  of  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.  As  a  result,  commerce  languished  in 
tb*  Easttm  Mediterranean  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  great 
trading  republics  of  Italy,  where  commerce,  manufacture, 
and  hanking  first  obtained  any  important  development  in 
uodero  timea  It  was  not  therefore  the  discovery  of  the 
btw  route  alone,  but  the  ruin  of  the  old  one  which  in- 
duced the  rising  adventurous  peoples  of  tbe  West  to  make 
ooooection  with  India  by  way  of  the  Cape ;  whilst  tbe 
Ricce«  of  tbe  Turk  compelled  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
to  x^k  fresh  markets  further  afield  and  afloat.  But  im- 
fortant  as  was  tbis  great  change  m  the  centre  of  tbe  com- 
HHTcial  T/orld,  it  was  of  course  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
lite  discovery  of  America,  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  of 
Jilexico,  and  the  direct  trade  which  began  with  Hindostan.  t 

*CoIaiDbiis  altuost  certainly  learnt  of  the  eiiatence  of  a  continent  to 
tbo  ircst  from  Iceland. 
t  llKTrr  were  ouuiy  rensons  for  this  greiit  eipansion  of  foreign  com- 
.  XiiPtrc  which  followed  so  quickly.  Id  1S54  the  RusBiau  Compnnj  was 
fniUMUvl,  in  1562  the  slave-trade  eommenced,  1566  the  Rojul  Exchange 
<tu  baill,  in  1579  llie  Baltic  Company  was  founded,  anil  in  1581  the 
Tarkiah  Company,  in  1600  the  great  East  India  Company  was  char- 
tend.  Tiie  lunry  laws  at  home  liitd  sometbiag  to  do  also  with  this 
(Bfjertw^  for  foreign  trade ;  the  special  advantages  grauted  by  the 
vDtira  meitiuitile  system  to  external  dealings  helped  ;  but  above  all,  a 
gnMa  market  was  offered  beyond  sea  without  going  to  tbe  expense 
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A  few  dates  will,  I  think,  make  the  extraordinary  exten- 
sion of  the  mercantile  and  political  horizon  during  the  life- 
time of  a  single  generation  more  easy  to  grasp  than  a  long 
exposition. 

America  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  1492 
Newfoundland    and     Florida    discovered    by 

Sebastian  Cabot,  .  .  .         .1497 

Cape  of  Good    Hope  rounded  by  Vasco  di 

Gama^      ......     1497 

Discovery  of  the  Brazils,      .  .  .  .1499 

Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Columbus,  .  .     1511 

Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,     .  .  .      1521 

Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,         .  .  .      1531 

Thus  within  a  short  life-time  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
was  changed  alike  to  the  philosopher,  the  mariner,  and  the 
merchant  It  was  as  if  in  our  own  day  the  planet  Venus 
were  brought  into  direct  connection  with  our  earth,  its 
continents  with  the  inhabitants,  and  their  treasures  laid 
bare  to  exchange  or  robbery  on  our  part. 

Spain  and  Portugal  reaped  the  first  harvest  gathered  in  by 
greed  and  cruelty  from  the  luckless  dwellers  in  the  New  World. 
The  horrors  inflicted  on  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  the 
infamous  slavery  which  soon  grew  up  by  importation  from 
Africa,  were  a  fitting  foundation  for  the  edifice  of  capitalism, 
^lillions  of  treasure  flowed  into  Europe  from  the  Indies  of 
the  West.      America  took  the  place  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 

and  trouble  of  making  and  repairing  roads,  which  was  greaUj  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  home  market  after  the  destruction  of  the 
monajsteries.  This  last  cause  has  never  been  sufficientlj  considered, 
bat  it  exerdsed  an  enormous  in^uence  npon  our  whole  economical 
development  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy. 
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the  Kiisl  as  the  chief  producer  of  the  precious  metals  ;  the 
uurkeU  of  the  world  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  limited 
market  of  the  country  itself  or  its  immediate  neighbours 
(jvilil  and  silver  attained  an  importance  in  men's  minds 
l^iicli  they  bad  never  before  reached,  but  which  they  still 
■i  a  largo  extent  keep.  A  eort  of  fetichism  encompassed 
Bniuid  titcse  Kymhols  of  imperishable  riches  ;  thuy  were 
HwJ  wraith,  ajl  else  could  but  ho  figured  forth  in  tbeir  value 
Ml  in  a  mttTor.  It  waa  an  age  of  wonder  and  credulity, 
Bb«  imagination  bad  full  play  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
H^e  and  in  all  the  marvels  of  travel;  but  the  bard  reality 
^B  merciless  robbery  and  murder  entered  iuto  tbe  souls  of 
^■we  who  workeii,  whether  they  were  the  evicted  vagrants 
^■odering  ncourged  and  branded  through  English  lanes,  or 
^■B  helpless  slaves  of  Peru  or  Mexico  forced  by  torture  to 
^Hw  themselves  to  death  in  tbe  mines  in  tbe  hopeless 
^Heftvour  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  their  inhuman  masters. 
^■ch  was  the  begetting  of  our  industrial  capital;  its 
^Mclopuent  has  been  worthy  of  the  morality  which  pre- 
^Bed  over  \\&  conception  and  delivered  the  hopeful  progeny. 
^Kfor  England  was  not  long  to  leave  Spain  or  Portugal  the 
^bership  iu  tbe  race  for  wealth.  With  the  destruction  of 
^ft  Spanish  Armada,  our  buccaneering  sea-dogs  and  bold 
^■BuniEuivigatorB  began  to  assert  the  full  right  of  Englisb- 
^fci  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  ^ew  World.  Baleigb 
^B  Hawkins,  Drake  and  Frobisher  knew  no  finer  sport 
^■O  to  make  prey  of  a  rich  Spanish  galleon.  Piracy  had 
^B  swing  on  tbe  Spanish  Main,  and  the  Spaniards,  those 
^■ster  rohbi-ra  ashore,  met  more  than  tbeir  match  afloat. 
^■t  all  this  led  rapidly  to  the  spread  of  English  commerce, 
^■1577-SO  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe,  the  gallant 
^Kloita  of  Raleigh  are  well-known,  Newfoundland  received 
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its  first  lot  of  colonists  in  1500,  about  eighty  years  before, 
the  first  English  settlement  in  India  was  made  about  lotVf 
years  later,  in  10 12.  These  brief  statements  show 
activity  unprecedented  for  agea.  No  wonder  that  Eoglisbi 
porta  began  to  rise  in  importance,  and  English  trade  ' 
develop,  Bristol,  whence  Cabot  had  set  sail  on  his  famout 
voyage,  became  only  second  to  London  in  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  her  merchants  ;  the  Devonshire  harbourg 
shared  in  this  commercial  prosperity, 

Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  was  beyond 
question  the  first  power  in  Europe.  The  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Grenada  had  fallen  in  1492,  and  thus  masters  at  home, 
in  cijntrol  of  Flanders,  with  a  hand  on  Italy,  and  tlie  richee 
of  America  pouring  into  their  lap,  the  Spaniards  might 
look  forward  to  a  long  leadership  in  the  great  development 
of  the  near  future.  Portugal  also  advanced  greatly  in 
wealth.  But  the  real  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  tlie  eeaS' 
and  Colonial  Empire  lay  between  England,  Holland,  and 
France.  And  the  groundwork  of  England's  ultimate  pre- 
dominance was  laid  by  the  men  wlio  broke  the  pride  of  thft 
Spaniards,  and  forced  their  right  to  trade  and  colonise  in 
the  so-called  Spanish  Main.*     Foreign  goods  became  mora 

*  Spnin  herself,  however,  helped  to  strengthen  lier  commercUl 
enemie«  bf  the  Bhort-sighted  aud  bnrbnj'oua  poUcy  which,  in  defercnca 
to  religioua  bi^try,  she  pursued  towards  the  most  induetrious  a 
intelligent  of  her  subjects.  Her  cruelty  towards  the  Moors  of  Grouadft 
OS  well  as  (owaiils  the  ProteetanU  of  the  Netherlands  oat  only  reduced 
h«r  own  populntion,  but  in  the  Ciue  of  the  persecuted  Flemish  and  ths 
Walloons,  supplied  England  nnd  Holland  witli  nuaibers  of  wcAlthj 
manufacturers,  who  brought  Ilieir  capital  awuy  with  them,  and  skilled 
Brtiaans  who  hnd  the  knowledge  of  their  trade.  Tims  an  impulse  ' 
given  to  English  manufactures  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  bigc 
of  the  rulers  of  Spain  similar  to  that  which  whs  given  in  tiie  seventeentll 
century  by  the  bigotry  of  the  rulers  of  France  in  revoking  the  Edict  ol 
Nantes.    England  thus  owes  almost  as  much  to  the  blunders  of  hei 
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wd  more  comioon  in  our  markets,  foreign  raw  materials 
to  be  imported  and  worked  up  by  English  hands. 
t&i  rides  the  machinery  of  a  great  commerce  was  being 
reloped,  on  all  sides  the  great  idea  of  wealth  grew  to  be 
prufit  by  exchange  or  downright  seizure — the  enslavement 
uf  blacks  in  one  region,  the  enslavement  of  our  own  country- 
mi-'n,  as  in  our  crimping  system  to  the  colonies,  in  another — 
the  work  and  goods  of  others.  The  sacred  rights  of  pro- 
■rty  in  land  wero  founded  upon  the  moat  infamous  robbery 
the  peasantry  of  their  own  ;  the  sacred  right  of  property 
in  ((ooda,  houses,  and  money  was  based  upon  the  wholesale 
robbery  of  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labour. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Tudora 
EogUnd  changed  from  a  country  where  in  the  main  the 
of  the  people  lived  on  their  own  land,  were  happy, 
touted,  well-fed,  and  well-clothed,  producing  and  work- 
up enough  food  and  raw  material  for  their  own  use, 
thinking  little  of  exchange,  into  a  country  where  people 
gradually  being  driven  off  the  soil,  their  ancient 
;bta  destroyed,  their  means  of  production  and  land  taken 
others  and  exchange  for  profit  was  becoming  the  rule  of 
titne ;  a  property-less  folk  compelled  to  work  for  the 
ier*B  profit,  or  forced  to  compete  against  one  another  in 
cities  for  wages  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  re- 
to  a  large  extent  the  sturdy  yeomen,  craftsmen,  and 
porera  of  old  days,  Pauperism  became  an  integral  portion 
the  English  social  system,  and  the  lot  of  the  many  one 
rer-ending  servitude  under  the  guise  of  freedom.  Moan- 
while  the    landlords,   farmers,    traders,    and   manufacturers 

rival*  aa  to  ber  aatuml  geographical  poaitioo,  nnil  tbe  vigoar  and  enter- 
prW  of  ber  people.  The  effect  of  the  influx  of  (he  tiiauufaclmi^rs  utd 
utiMUU  from  Flandera  was  » 
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grew  wealthy,  the  name  of  EDglant]  was  made  great  to 
Europe,  tlie  foundatioos  of  our  commercial  preponderftnce 
and  Dava]  supremacy  were  laid.  England  was  still  in  the 
main  ao  agricultural  country,  and  so  contiuued  for  fttiother 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  But  already  the  first  and  most  difficult  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  the  formation  of  that  g 
capitalist  England,  which  eome  consider  to  be  the  ACme  of 
human  civilization  and  advancement. 

During  this  century  also,  most  useful  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions were  made,  from  which  the  growing  commercial 
and  manufacturing  powers  derived  the  first  and  the  lai^est 
benefit  In  astronomy,  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe  ex- 
tended the  field  of  human  knowledge  with  the  happiest 
results  even  in  practical  afiaJrs.  Book-keeping  by  double 
entry,  decimal  arithmetic,  and  other  improvements  were  in- 
troduced, and,  according  to  some  authorities,*  the  stocking- 
frame  was  invented  in  an  improved  foi-m  at  Cambridge. 
Thus  everything  tended  to  help  on  the  new  economical 
period,  and  to  secure  to  England  one  of  the  first  places  at 
least  in  the  new  era.  The  change  in  the  method  of  pro- 
duction, though  still  in  its  infancy,  was  by  itself  of  the 
highest  importance.  Instead  of  the  isolated  labourer,  we 
have  henceforth  an  increasing  number  of  wage -earn  era 
working  together  under  one  employer,  who  himself  o 
the  means  of  production,  and  takes  the  product  This 
was  a  necessary  step  to  bring  about  fully  that  social  labour 
which  is  essential  to  all  production  upon  a  lat^  scale. 
But  it  gradually  shuts  out,  more  and  more,  from  the  work- 
man the  chance  which  he  had  before  of  becoming  an  em- 
ployer himself.  He  works  now  for  the  profit  of  a  class 
•  Anderson,  vol,  ii,  p.  3. 
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a1>ot«  liim,  and  the  capitalist  becomes  &  capitaltBt  not  be- 
cause be  is  an  organiser  of  labour,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
b«wmes  an  organiser  of  labour  because  he  is  a  capitalist, 
uiid  wishes  to  make  the  capital  which  he  hait  obtained 
proSlable  to  himself,*  Hence  the  tendency  etowly  mani- 
f.^teii  is  to  increase  the  scale  of  operations,  the  size  of  work- 
ibope,  the  number  of  men  employed  by  one  master,  and 
raowqneutly  of  course  the  amount  of  capital  needed  to 
start  on  good  terms  with  others,  to  build  workrooms,  to 
parcba«e  raw  materials,  &c.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
lime  of  simple  co-operation,  which  leads  directly  to  organised 
handicraft  by  division  of  labour,  tliough  the  one  speedily 
blends  with  the  other,  and  in  practice  no  separation  by  a 
clear  line  is  possible.  What  follows  is  in  any  case  an 
economy  in  the  means  of  production,  which  necessarily 
ecnches  the  employing  class  alone  when  they  alone  own 
tbose  means,  t 

To  begin  with  all  this  is  only  distinguished  from  the 
umple  handicraft  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  larger  number 
of  workers  who  are  employed  together  on  the  same  identical 
task,  thus  saving  certain  expenses ;  but  very  soon  a  radical 
ctiange  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work  done  takes  place,  by 
^Tiding  the  labour  into  portions,  and  splitting  up  the  trades. 
commenced  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
qnently  commerce  first,  and  then  manufactures,  greatly 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  capitalists  and  labourers, 
combined  with  exploration  and  piracy  to  give  England  her 
iaitial  advantages  in  the  competition  for  commercial  wealth 


*  The  language  of  the  Statute,  43  Elizabeth,  is  a  clear  prixif  that 

ibe  basiueiM  o(  agriculture  began  now  to  be  carried  on  by  peisona  of 

-Eden,  p.  7. 

t  Man,  "CapiuL" 
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which  followed.  Usury  laws,  protective  duties,  monopolies, 
and  so  forth,  were  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  old  Middle 
Age  polity  to  cope  with  this  new  international  growth,  and 
prevent  it  from  benefiting  one  class  alone.  They  had  little 
permanent  effect.  The  Elizabethan  age,  with  all  its  glory, 
was  the  Iron  Age  for  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 


CHAPTER    III 


TBE  BISE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 


At  tte  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England  was  the  rising 
r  of  Europe.  Disastrous  as  her  reign  had  been  to  the 
tude,  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  regard  in 
this  country  was  held  abroad  at  the  close  of  her 
g  ai! ministration.  The  bitter  struggle  with  Spain  and 
e  Papacy  had  ended  completely  in  her  favour ;  Ireland 
I  bften  subjugated  by  vigorous  and  sustained  effort ; 
merce  had  extended  beyond  all  anticipation,  the  trade 
h  the  Netherlands  alone  having  increased  forty  or  fifty- 
;  consequently  when  James  I.  ascended  the  throne, 
[igland  was  stronger  in  every  respect  than  she  had  been 
|r  previous  period.  Scotlaud  was  henceforth  no  longer 
gerous  enemy  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  hut  a  close 
most  serviceable  friend ;  wealth  abounded  in  the 
solis  to  such  a  degree  that  purely  commercial  con- 
lalJODS  began  to  exert  great  influence  in  our  foi'eign 
1  nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  campaigns  of  Gus- 
8  Adolphus  and  the  religious  conflict  throughout  Europe 
0  in  any  way  harmful  to  this  country. 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Protestantism  became 
dly  the  religion  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 
s  li  essentially  the  creed  of  a  trading  community  ;  keen 
(ttition  for  individual  gain  or  loss  in  this  world  is 
jpicmenttid  by  keen  competition  for  eternal  happiness  or 
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damnation  in  the  next.*  Tbe  Church  of  England,  with 
the  calm  indifference  to  anything  but  personal  advantage 
characteristic  of  its  founders,  was  equally  ready  to  crop  the 
eara  of  Puritans  or  to  stretch  recusant  Catholics  upon  tba 
rack  ;  though  such  was  the  fanaticism  of  the  hot-gospellers, 
thai  in  any  attack  upon  ■Romieb  heresies  the  Anglican 
divines  could  always  rely  upon  the  support  of  those  whom 
they  hud  just  outraged, 

Tbe  period  of  Tudor  domination  in  which  absolutism  to  a 
great  extent  replaced  the  feudal  system,  bad  streDgthened 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  all  outward  appearance.  Some 
nobles  bad  been  bribed  iuto  submission  for  the  time  by  large 
slices  of  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  others  who  rose  against 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  were  racked  and  gibbeted  into 
(jiuesconce.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  the  English  Richelieu. 
But  the  new  landed  aristocracy,  whether  nobles  or  squires,  tbe 
new  trailing  class,  goldsmiths,  manufacturers,  or  merchante^ 
though  ready  enough  to  join  with  tbe  Crown  in  oppres^ng 
the  people,  were  nowise  inclined  to  put  up  with  much  tyranny 
at  their  own  expense.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  height 
of  her  jKipularity  with  these  classes,  found  that  out.  and  took 
care  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  them  at  a  temporaty 
sacrifice  of  her  own  wishes.  The  first  Stuarts,  however,  quite 
failed  to  understand  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
representative  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  middle  clasB; 
in  town  and  country,  and  were  unable  to  see  that  Protea- 

•  Wm  tliore  ever  n  better  argjuueiit  againut  a  State  Chureli  tlwa 

"  IVUy'n  i    "  A  Ihinl  brauuli  u(  the  public  charge  is  that  of  tha 

lien's  BuuU  and  the  guidance  of  llieJr  Minscieucea ;  wbidt 

il  think  (beuause  it  reepecU  another  world  and  bat  the  partieuiar 

iftacK  man  there)  should  not  be  a.  public  charge  at  all  ui  ihia.*" 

L  llie  [MTticular  interuats  of  each  man  there"  seema  to  uu 

Mllre. 
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'antisin  meant  that  religion  was,  aa  usual,  being  twisted  t<> 
<iDCtirj'  results  already  attained  iu  the  field  of  material 
livveloptnent  ITius  the  doctrines  aa  to  the  endless  extent 
oi  the  myal  prerogative,  and  the  riyht  divine  of  kings  were 
■t-.Titined  to  come  full  butt  up  agaiost  the  hard  facts  of  tlio 
■  r;ie,  lo  the  grave  inconvenience  of  many  who  stood  behind 
them.     James  I.  vished  to  be  as  masterful  as  Iiis  son,  but 

Rdid  not  carry  bis  tlieories  so  far,  nor  bad  the  time 
ived  for  Buch  thorough  resistance. 
To  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  the  English  Revolution 
sDil  Civil    War   would   lead  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
work.     Unfortunately,  the  history  of  that  memorable  time, 
like  that  of  all   English  insurrections  and  revolutions,  has 
been  written  by  members  of  tlie  two  contendiug  factions ; 
It  tiie  main,  the  middle-class  view  has  had  the  predomin- 
>,  fta  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  society  as  ours.    How 
ft  people  regarded  the  struggle  between  King  and  Farlia- 
Int  as   to   which   should   have  the  right  to  control  the 
alth  they  created,  we  know  little  ;    but  there  is  evidence 
uDgh  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  Ball,  Tyler,  Cade,  and 
Rtt,  the  high   ideals  of  More  and  Ascham  had  not  wholly 
d  from  the  miuds  of  those  who  worked,  or  of  those  who 
Might     The   pamphlets  and   fljshcets,  the   ballads  and 
atires,  prove  that  below  the  Civil  War  between  the  partisans 
<•(  King  and  Parliament,  lay  deep  discontent  with  both  the 
soding  factions  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
e  lower  order  of  Puritans,  Levellers  and  Fifth-monarchy 
dwith  their  strange  religious  doctrines  ideas  which 
Kit  forerunners  of  those  held  by  the  Anarchist 
I  of  our  time.     Those   who  sought  refuge  in 
1  persecution  at  home  bore  with  them,  whether 
poor,    the   opinions    as    to    liberty,    equality,   and 
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fraternity,  which,  though  never  yet  fully  wrought  out  even 
in  the  United  States,  reacted  upon  Kurope  more  than  a 
century  later.  In  England,  the  Civil  War  resulted  first  ia 
the  dictatorship  of  Cromwell,  and  more  remotely  in  the 
accession  of  William  III.  Elsewhere,  it  spread  views 
which  had  afterwards  far-reaching  effects,  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  our  own  day.  But  England  had  now  entered 
upon  the  period  of  the  niercaotile  system  and  commercial 
wars.  Though  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  were  tlie  firet 
important  capitalist  powers  in  Northern  Europe,  bafiing 
th«ir  wealth  and  strength  almost  entirely  on  commerce  and 
tnde,  France  after  the  decadence  of  Spain  became  onr 
only  formidable  rival  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 
Bdt  in  order  to  appreciate  the  external  policy,  the  internal 
ccadition  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century  must 
W  brVelly  dealt  with.* 

•  *Tlu»  wntoiy  may  be  ti'iily  said,  from  its  very  conimeii cement, 
^■^  wap]iniBch  to  a  rewmbknce  of  niudem  times,  whether  cotuuiIeT«d 
a  political  light ;  either  in  respect  of  richea,  know- 
«|ig{aii.    In  general,  it  will  tie  seen  that  towards  the  close  of 
>M  (Mdunlly  advanc«il  to  alraoBt,  ito  veiy  zenith  of  perfoctiou. 
H,  iB*thomnticul.  mtiunfacturol,  nautical,  nnd  mechanicnl  arts; 
»,  anhitt^iirei  ■""]  plantations  nre  marveiloiwlj'  improved. — 
nte  nf  the  Mveral  kingiloius  of  Europe  are  more  intimatelj 
-'   kiiil  tii!t(<tr  iLuderstood  than  in  auy  former  age. — Almou 
-. -.il,  bunking,  and  metallic  companies  of  Europe  are 
,:  Iv  as  at  present  aiilwiBting :  the  great  and  principal 
.^^iiinirrce  of  Eiigliind  nnd  Holland  is  effected, — The 
:.   Il  111.!  more  and  moK  to  tlie  Dutch  and  English. 
1  ■';;th  >wginB  to  decline— The  trmle  from  the 
;"'  (u  thuEujit Indies  is  brought  to  great  mitturity 
Il  [iTnl  liiitch,  who  to  the  very  clow  of  this 
:iiii('h  the  grentest  part  uf  the  nitval 
I  ■ '  lure  is  ulso  brought  to  greiat  jxr- 
'i.iitiual  commerce  in  better  under- 
ill  never  be  n'ducible  to  tt  direct 
'   between    diflVreut  iiationB  arc 
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1  the  Htxteenth  century  tbe  English  peasantry  were,  aa 
a  seeo,  in  the  most  dftplorable  condition.  Tboro  la 
>  doubt,  isdeed,  that  though  poverty,  within  certain 
teads  to  fiivour  generation,  these  limits  had  been 
[ether  prior  to  the  enaction  of  the  poor  laws. 
;  yfOA  such  that  the  population  had  actually 
\  time  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  a 
^ifad  increased.  Circumstances  now  changed  some- 
r  tbe  bett«r  in  regard  to  the  rural  population  ;  they 
I  scarcely  have  gone  on  without  ruining  the  country, 

FT  faHf  compreliended  in  this  centurj,  and  are  fouud  to  be  of  the 

.1:  miporUuice  to  their  mutual  prosperity. — Tbe  importance  of  the  low 

:.rn»%  of  money  Ntd  the  true  tntrinaic  value  of  coin  ia  much  better 

■'  mors  generally  known  than  at  former  periods. — Many  new  inven- 

lu  i\A  projecte  are  set  on  foot. — Tbe  suburbs  of  London  are  greatly 

.iip-il  rrtry  way  from  the  great  incrHuse  of  the  commerce  of  England. 

:  I  rent  of  money  in  Eugknd  is  reduced.— The  excellent  navi- 

:  tiie  Kuuip  Piirliainent  ia  afterwards  legally  confirmed  as 

..  li   on  juat  prinoiples,  and  various  impTOvements  are  nt 

ri"i  made  therein. — Many  excellent  new  productions  are 

V.ri|;land  aud  naturalised  there. — England's  most  excellent 

u ,  for  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge,  is  esbiblished 

, . .  t         ,  .i  by  IhoBO  of  eeversd  other  nations.— The  revenue  of  Eng- 

lutly  increased,  as  is  also  its  royoi  navy  and  mercantile  marine, 

Ultiriiie  all  its  manufactures. — New  English  plantations  formed  in 

,  and  the  old  ones  much  improved.     France  also  is  greatly 

a  coromerc«,  manufactures,  colonies,  and  shipping.— Many 

I  expeditious  are  attempted  from  Europe  for  fiuding  the 

It  and  north-east  pa^sagea  to  China  and  India.     Money  bank* 

s  ila  origiual  Mtablishment  and  increase  iu  Eniiluud ;  and 

J  lilierly  is  also  firmly  and  legally  established  there. — France 

impolitic   persecution  of  her  Protestant  subjects 

ki  gmt  altt^ratiunt  in  favour  of  the  commerce  and  mnaiifactures  of 

\  emntrl«a  n(  Europe.     Peter,  the  first  great  monarch  of  Russia, 

HTMt  imi/rovements  in  his  extensive  empire. — And  almost  every 

|of  Qirutendom  towards  the  close  of  this  century  is  endeavoui'ing 

di  into  commerce  and  mnuufactures  ;  whilst  at  the  aame  time  the 

1  shipping  of  England  continue  very  visibly  to  prosper 

"•^l  Encreuo." — Anderson's  "  Origin  of  Commerce,"  vol,  ii.  p.  198. 
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But  that  very  growth  of  the  towns  which  was  the  result  <A 
improved  manufacture  and  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  depopu-' 
lation  of  portions  of  the  country  districlB,  created  in  turn  i 
demand  for  cereals,  which  raised  the  price  of  com  and  ten-i 
dered  tillage  again  profitable,  and  reduced  the  eheef 
demesnes  within  more  reasonable  limits.*  Hence  an  aug^ 
mented  demand  for  agricultural  labourera  which,  together 
with  the  operation  of  poor  relief  for  the  really  necessitout^ 
gave  the  mas3  of  the  people  a  better  BubBiatence. 

The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done.  Those  cotta^ 
which  were  now  built  to  house  the  labourers  had  no  land 
around  them  as  they  had  in  the  days  of  Fortescue  :  even  thi 
commons  were,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  restricted,  boon  ai 
they  still  were  to  poor.  Consequently  the  cottager  was  a  mera 
wage-eamcr,  and  his  wages,  though  nominally  greater  by  ai 
much  again  as  those  of  the  labourer  with  bia  own  land 
fall  back  upon,  represented  a  very  different  return  in  all 
from  that  of  his  predecessor  two  or  three  generations  before. 
'•  The  price  of  wheat  rose  in  a  hundred  years  from  six 
seven  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  in  the  yeai 
1010,  4^d.,  or  a)x>ut  a  penny  less  than  a  whole  sheep 
once  cost,  was  given  for  a  pound  of  mutton."  \  Throughout 
tlie  seventeenth  century  in  fact,  although  the  infamoi 
tyranny  against  vagrants  was  somewhat  mitigated,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  had,  and  populatioi 
had  l>cgun  to  increase.  In  162S,  the  country  is  deacribedt 
nfi  "  pitifully  pestered  with  poor  and  lusty  labourers,  whc^ 
Uxauae  no  man  would  bo  troubled  with  their  service,  begged, 
UlotiMl)   ftod   stole  for  their  maintenance."      Sir  Matthon 

■Mult  on  n  lorgiT  BCaJe  tuuk  place  at  the  end  of  tlie 
t. 
■Orw-popnljitioi),"  p.  197. 
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Hale,  according  to  Eden'a  "  State  of  the  Pckit,"*  writing 
16C0,  fully  coDJinns  this  stfttement,  saying : — 
i  are  many  poor  who  are  able  to  work  if  they  bad 
1  bad  it  at  rui^mable  wages  by  which  they  could  8up- 
rt  Uwmsolvos  and  theirfamily,  wliichoften-tiinesare  many. 
s  ara  not  within  the  provision  of  the  law,  and  if  they 
e  for  exhibitions  they  are  denied,  or,  at  least,  have  but 
mall,  and  such  as  cannot  support  them  and  their 
After  urging  the  danger  of  the  neglect  of  such 
even  to  the  well-to-do  classes  themselves,  he  pro- 
I  erection  of  workhouses  for  employing  the  poor, 
r  lodging  mat«rial,  and  for  instructing  children  in  the 
be  or  work."  Sir  Matthew  had  special  reference  to  the 
1  trade.  But  the  manufacturers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
f  bhd  no  greater  desire  to  sco  national  workshops  and 
aUtt-d  tiidustria)  schools  upset  their  profit-mongering 
It  UiAti  the  manufacturers  of  the  nineteenth  century  have. 
r  the  preiimbto  of  a  statute  of  H>62,  13  Charles  II. 
I  IS,  the  necesBity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of 
s  dwelt  upon.  Again,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Borates  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  from 
O.OOO  to  £900.000,  the  total  population  of  England 
I  Wales  being  then  six  millions,  and  in  the  year  1097 
t  of  those  relieved  were  able-bodied,  and  could  have 
ntaiaed  tbemselvw  if  they  had  had  work. 

e  general  industry  of  the  kingdom  was  exceedingly 
g.  At  no  previous  period  had  commerce  and 
«rea  flourished  more  vigorously,  whilst  the  introduc- 
I  of  th«  turnip  husbandry  and  artificial  grasses  gave,  at 
B  time,  a  great  impetus  to  agriculture.!     Doubtless 


•  Eden'a  "State  of  the  Poo 
t  Thornton,  p.  199. 
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also,  the  population  was  iDcreosing,  though  in  a.  far  less  ratio 
than  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation.  But  just  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Ro^efl  failed,  during  their  continuance,  to  injure 
the  solid  well-being  of  the  yeoman  class,  so  the  Civil  War 
between  King  and  Commons,  ariatocrncy  and  bourgeoisie,  id 
the  seventeenth  century  failed  to  raise  permanently  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer — though, 
during  the  brief  supremacy  of  Cromwell,  the  people  seemta 
Iiavo  been  better  off,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century- 
matters  again  improved  somewhat,  so  far  aa  their  standard 
of  life  was  concerned. 

A  political  struggle,  however  bloody,  political  writing, 
however  elotpient — and  who  will  ever  forget  tho  noble 
pamphlet  on  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  ! — affect 
not  at  all  the  relentless  economical  pressure  below.  Let 
those  who  will,  talk  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
peraon.  freedom  of  contract ;  what  are  all  these  mock  liber- 
ties worth  to  those  who  havo  but  the  freedom  to  starve  or 
turn  paupers  ?  What  do  the  names  of  Milton  or  Cefoe^ 
Kliot,  Hampden,  or  Cromwell,  mean  to  tho  poor  bowed-down 
hind,  forced  by  the  economical  conditions  of  his  time  to 
stumble  along  hall'-clothed  and  half-fed  from  his  pauper 
cradle  to  his  panpcr  grave  1  HiHtory  is  regardless  of  him, 
the  political  economist  passes  by  ou  the  oth&r  side,  whilst 
the  misery  of  yesterday  furnishes  forth  the  misery  of  to-day, 
and  the  dispossessed  vagrants  of  the  Tndors  and  the  Stuarts 
baud  on  their  heritage  of  stjualor  and  suffering  to  the  hope- 
less proletariat  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  capitalist  farmer  system  of  culture  with  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  divorced  from  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
poor-relief  as  a  necessaiy  makeweight,  was  now  in  full 
course  of  development  into  the  organised  triuity  of  landlord. 


}        some 
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tenaDt-fanner,    and    labourer — the    sleeping    partner,    the 
■.-•ctive  partner,   and   the  freedman  serf,  who  provides  the 
sine,  and  bears  all  burdens — with  which  we  are  so  well 
xjuainted.     The  rural  economy,  though  later  to  undergo 
some    variation    in    consequence    of    the     introduction    of 
machinery  and  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  operations,  was, 
in  fact,  settled  for  some  gGoerations.     Enclosure  of  com- 
mons, seizure  of  public  lands,  evictions  of  small  freeholders, 
went  steadily  on.     The  landowners  succeeded  in   shifting 
1  their  shoulders  on  to  the  moss  of  the  community  those 
larges  of  military  service  which  they  had  first  compounded 
r  at  a  considerable  money  payment,  and  then  had   tlieni- 
^ves   reduced   to   a   mere   nothing.       William   III.,    that 
rorthy  hero  of  the  whole  huckster  school,  gave  away  Crown 
ttds,  which  he  had  no  more  right  to  dispose  of  than  he  had 
ll  sell  the  Crown  jewels,  to  his  greedy  Dutch  followers, 
.  It  was  in  the  year  16  60  that  the  great  landholders  shook  off 
s  feudal  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  Crown,  and  by 
meaQs  of  which  the  government  had  been  carried  on.    These 
Hidal  dues  amounted  to  about  2o  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
II        umual  value  of  their  holdings,  and  by  clearing  themselves  of 
them  they  became  in  reality,  though  never  by  law,  or  accord- 
iBg  to  right,  landowners  instead  of  landholders,  depriving  the 
nation  of  its  own  land  in  their  favour  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
11        ment — a  self-gratifying  ordinance  indeed — passed  by  them- 
^^Helves.      The  revolution  of  16SS  followed,  which  crippled 
^^Hie  power  of  the  Crown,  and  got  rid  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
^^■ayment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  their  ser- 
^^^ncee.       This  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  abolition  of  annual 
^^Bbrllaments  in   1702,  and  the  Septennial   Act   in   1710,* 

i'  *  It  is  this  which  gives  to  aII  English  taitical  moveuenta  such  » 

ftru^  a^Kct  of  liaving  their  origin  ia  ilie  [)aat. 
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■Thus,  by  a  successiion  of  enactments,  the  territorial 
aristocracy  under  Whig  guidance  became  masters  of  thi 
country.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  standii^ 
army,  and  the  iutroduction  and  extension  of  the  wastefu] 
Hnd  injurious  funding  system,  rendered  long  wars  on  a  lai 
scale  possible  to  an  extent  never  before  dreamed  of,  i 
have  taxed  future  generations  beyond  what,  at  first  sight, 
any  man  would  have  believed  it  possible  tbat  they  would  put 
up  with.  Singular  to  say.  the  old  Tory  or  country  party 
vigorously  withstood  both  standing  army  and  national  debt  or 
funding  system,  but  without  avail ;  and  their  successors  vn 
to-day  the  stoutest  champions  of  both.  The  full  effect  rf, 
the  funding  system,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  couDtr; 
\\a»  been  plundered  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  will  be  dealt  with  separately;  but  it  i 
sufficient  to  note  here  that  it  placed  an  overwhelming 
power  of  mortgaging  the  prospority  of  future  generatlona 
and  of  bribing  inconvenient  agitators  in  the  hands  of  th( 
aristocracy  and  commercial  classes. 

All  this  was  of  a  piece  with  wliat  had  gone  before,  i 
in  fitting  accord  with  what  followed  after.  English  land 
had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  EngliBh  people,  and  from  iha 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  concentration  of  "  real  estate  " 
ffWur  and  f<-wer  hands  seemed  to  bo  the  great  object  alike' 
m(  thi]  tauillords  and  the  legislature.  Nor  do  we  find 
long  years  of  knavery  and  inaidioui 
f^8  organised  rising  by  the  people 
If  of  which  they  had  been  robbe<i. 
f  injury  ia  not  recorded  in  history 
D  of  the  poor  made  no  diBerenca 
^  jbrced  them  to  take  counsel  witi 
1  overwhelm  their  masters.     Al 
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moot,  a  village  riot,  or  the  burning  of  a,  few  hay-ricks. 
tistiScd  that  a  landlord  was  unpopular  or  a  farmer  too 
gruping.  Nuither  during  tlje  great  Civil  War  iior  during 
the  disturbaucen  created  by  tlie  Pretender  in  tbe  foUowiug 
cenluij,  did  the  English  agricultural  labourers  bIiow  the 
•Jighte^t  )>eDae  of  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had  owned  the 
_  4uul  out  of  which  they  gained  a  bare  subsistence,  or  that 
r  Isbour  was  that  which  supported  the  farmer  and  the 
dioid  alike.  This  apathy  has  continued  among  them 
I  present  generation.  So  true  is  it  that  successful 
iQS  are  never  wrought  by  the  mere  needy — that 
mical  changes  work  on  almost  independent  of  human 
1  uiitil  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  complete  reorganisation.* 
D  tlw  towns  the  economical  development  proceeded  xa- 
C  reepocta  more  slowly  than  a  superficial  view  of  earlier 
iota  might  have  led  us  to  ejcpect.  The  craft-guilds  which 
d  previously  exercised  ranch  influence  ns  a  popular  force^ 

■r  possible  to  vmke  a  revolution  j  it  is  axs\y  possible  whan  a 
U  luu  alrexdy  begun  in  the  existiug  conditiona  of  a  society,  to  give 
d  kgnl  exprcKaioD  aii  J  consequent  aocompljahmeut.  To  wish  to 
rulntion  is  the  madness  of  foolish  men  who  huve  uo  idea  iif  the 
nrfkfatorjr.  Ivquidl;  foolish  find  childish  is  it  to  attempt  to  stave  olf 
n  which  has  once  developed  in  the  bowels  of  a  society,  and  to 
d  lis  le^aJ  expression.  [''  A rbe iter- Program m,"  by  Ferdinand 
k  U.]  U  were  to  be  wished  that  our  Eiigiisb  politicians,  no 
'  r'  thejr  label  themselves,  would  learn  wisdom  from  these 
I  stndy  the  history  of  their  own  country  a  little  more 
ially  the  hiBtory  of  populnr  movements  and  worlciog  cluaa 
Aa  a  far  greater  thinker  than  Lassalle  once  aaid  to  me, 
Itih  are  like  the  Romans  in  many  respects,  but  in  none  more 
e  forgetfiilness  of  your  own  history."  Lnssalle  deserves  the 
W  owlit  for  the  work  he  did  in  Germany.  Marx  and  Engeis  did 
n  Mfantifio  work  of  Socialism,  but  they,  neither  of  them,  had  the 
Ku1t)H  which  enatilcd  lassalle  to  stir  the  working  classes  throughout 
tB-epeiikiiig  territories.  The  influence  of  Mnri  and  Rodbertus 
h  though  he  never  fully  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the 
M  very  great. 
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Iiecame  almost  entirely  capitalist  in  form  under  the  Stuart), 
and  were  freely  bled  of  their  wealth  in  return  for  tulditional 
privileges  by  the  king  and  the  Common  wealth.  But  they 
bulpod  in  their  turn  to  overthrow  those  raonopoliea  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  individuals  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
the  middle-class.  There  was,  in  fuot,  a  rivalry  going  on  all  tb6 
time  between  the  gentry  who  had  grown  up  out  of  the  break- 
down of  the  feudal  system  and  the  powerful  trading  class 
which  bad  likewise  risen  to  importance  at  the  same  time. 
But  apprentices  were  still  limited,  and  rules  as  to  wages 
were  constantly  enforced.  The  limitation  of  appreutices  in 
ihe  trades  helped  to  form  a  body  of  artisans  with  common 
iiitttrests,  which  at  times  they  defended  in  turbulent  fashion 
enough. 

I  long  as  thu   famous  Sta.tato  of  Apprentices*  indeed 

1  furcn  which  gave  a  definite  position  to  apprentices 

■journeymen  these  were  secure  of  continuous  employ- 

]  to  the  Statute  of  Apprentices,  6  Elizabeth,  &  4 

n  cWrly  'but  tti*  filijpet  was  to  protect  the  people,  however 

■  ■:■■■    1  ■>nt  |nir|xe(>  (it  liiiiea  ; — "  Altbuugh  there 

iitly  a.   griMt   niuiiber  of   Actd   and 

:l;.  (Iej>iu'ting,  wages  ntiil  urJen  cj 

■,  JIM  wi'll  iu  liuslmtidrv  us  in  diven 

'.  p;iilly  for  iJie  imjwrfectiou 

1 14  itinidrv  of  the  mid  lawn, 

'[  ''Itlctly  for  tliut  the  wngM 

>  iiiK  .^iii  StataUn,  dre  in 

■  ■■'•■  n»|wctiug  the 


I't  ihe  great  grief 

(w  put  iu  g"«J  wilt 

B    to    tllV     SlututO     of 

Atich  the  capilaUat 
r  Um  gTDBl  grief  ftnd 
~   r  tievpr  wnuied  of 
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luisi  at  fiilr  wages,  the  wages  as  well  as  the  hours  of  work 

ixiDg   regulated    by   the    magistrates,    and    by   no   meaoa 

mniiably  in  the  interest  of  employers.     Everywhere  the 

Slate   interfered   between   master   and   workman,   between 

I    -Iii,tr  and  consumer,   between  shipowner   and   seamen. 

';.!  '  i."^-  minor  interferences  underlay  a  great  system   of 

i'lti  of  home  industry,  alike  against  foreign  workmen 

d  forei^  goods.     Meanwhile,  orgauized  handicraft,  with 

I  of  labour,   was  taking    the    plaee    of   the    family 

Hnstiy,  09  well  as  of  the  simple  co-operation  under  the 

pitinl  of  a  nia-ster.     llie  limited  production  possible  under 

two    methods,   could    not    suffice   for    the   extended 

Rrkcta  of  India,  China,  the  Colonies,  as  welt  as  the  home 

ukct  now  laid  open   to  the  trading  class.     The  head  of 

it  cnfl-guild  or  corporation  was  supplanted  by  the  middle- 

,  and  the  division  of   labour  between  different 

ntioQS  disappeared  gradually  before  the  division   of 

r  ID  ibfl  workshojw  themselves.* 

I  Ttinmghoiit  tliis  economical  period,  which  extends  from 

•  beginuiog  of  the  seventeenth  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 

^teentli  century,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 

IB  Uitee  divixions  of  production,  family  industry,  organized 

,  and  cottage  industry  were  going  on  simultan- 

t  manufacture  by  division  of  labour  was  all  the 

\  ground  on  the  others,  and  production,  as  has 

ID  shown,  was  now  carried  on  not  for  the  immediate 

rproducers  and  tbeir  neighbours,  but  with  a  view 

It  MMiifesto,  11^47. 
'  "M,  Ji.  641.    It  is  well  worth  remark  tliat  not  even  Man  nor 
riWr  Itui  ^veu  uh  a  kutary  of  the  development  of  organized 
'LiviwoD  of  labour.      From  Petty  to  Adam  Smith  ia  a 
ilopment,  but  manufacture  nevei'  dominated  famll;  aod 
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to  a  market  which  was  ever  expanding  and  in  which  under- 
Belling  with  a  view  to  gain  Lad  already  become  the  ruia 
"  It  is  manifest  tLat  they  who  can  in  forty-five  millions 
undersell  others  by  one  million  (upon  account  of  natural 
and  intrinsic  advantages  only)  may  easily  have  the  trade  of 
the  world."*  This  passage,  written  in  the  reign  of  Chajlen 
II.,  proves  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
an  economist  could  speak  of  the  "  trade  of  the  world  "  as  an 
empire  to  he  conquered  by  the  cheapest  producer,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  be  understood  by  his  readers. 

But  Sir  William  Petty  gives  us  besides  a  brief  and  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  advantage  of  that  division  of  labour 
which  found  its  chief  expounder  in  Adam  Smith  more  than 
a  century  later.  He  says,  "  in  the  making  of  a  watch,  if 
one  man  shall  make  the  wheels,  another  the  spring, 
another  shall  engrave  the  dial-plate,  and  another  shall  make 
the  coses,  then  the  watch  shall  be  better  and  cheaper,  than 
if  the  whole  work  be  put  upon  any  one  man."  Here  we 
have  at  once  tha  whole  story.  The  difference  between  this 
and  mere  simple  co-operation  is  plain.  Bringing  together 
a  number  of  work-people  to  produce  an  article  or  a  number 
of  articles  does  not  necessarily  involve  this  minute  division  of 
labour  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  in  fact  that  for  a  long 
time  after  workmen  were  engaged  under  one  employer  who 
found  the  raw  materials,  the  workshop,  and  disposed  of  the 
completed  goods,  each  could,  as  a  rule,  carry  out  himself 
almost  every  portion  of  the  business,  though  he  might  from 
choice  devote  himself  to  one  portion  in  particular.  With  the 
pressure  to  produce  goods  cheaper,  or  which  practically 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
expenditure  of  toil,  division  of  labour  came  in  and  gradually 
•  Petty,  p.  £22. 
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extended  to  every  portion  of  the  work.  The  cotcmodity 
ttn»  becimie  the  social  product  of  a  group  of  workem,  eacli 
of  whom  carried  on  day  in  and  day  out  the  same  trifling 
operation.  In  papermakiug,  pinmaking,  &c.,  a  aimilar 
diviBiDii  goes  on  us  in  watehmakiug. 

"  There  are  conaequently  two  Bides  to  the  development 
of  maDufacture  from  the  craft.  Ou  the  one  band,  the 
starting  point  is  the  comhinatioo  of  different  and  inde- 
pendent crafts  —  such  as  wheolwrightfi,  glaziers,  tailors, 
Joiners,  itc.,  to  make  a  carriage — which  are  separated 
and  simplified  to  such  a  point,  that  they  are  only  partial 
operations  in  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  com- 
modity; on  the  other  hand,  organised  handicraft  takes 
hold  of  the  co-operation  of  workera  of  a  similar  class, 
decomposes  the  same  craft  into  its  difl'erent  operations, 
isolates  them  and  renders  them  independent  of  one  another 
to  the  point  where  each  of  them  becomes  the  esclusive 
business  of  an  individual  worker,  Manufac.:ture,  therefore, 
sumetimea  introtluces  the  division  of  lab"3nr  into  a  craft 
or  develops  it ;  at  others  it  combines  distinct  and  separate 
craHs  together.  Whatever  the  starting  point,  its  definite 
form  is  the  same — an  organism  for  production  whose 
members  are  men.  But  manifestly  the  dexterity  of  the 
worker  in  the  handling  of  his  tool  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  whole  is  based,  and  a  worker  in  this  system  is  chained 
to  one  petty  operation  his  life  through.* 

*  In  Uie  progresB  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  emplojinent  of  the  far 
greater  [mrt  of  those  who  live  by  luboiir,  that  is  of  the  gri-ut  body  of 
tlie  |<CHj|-1e,  cornea  W  be  contiueJ  t*  a  few  verj  gimple  operations  ;  fre- 
ijueiiUy  to  oiie  or  two.  But  the  underataDdtugs  of  the  greater  part  of 
iiKii  sre  Decedsorily  fanned  by  their  ordiuiLiy  employmenlii.  The  man 
Hfaoae  whole  life  is  spent  in  performiDga  few  simple  operationaof  V^idt 
tJie  effectM  too  are  perhaps  alwaya  lj;e  same,  or  very  nearly  tiifm     '^' 
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Tliere  are  two  advantages  now  obtniaed,  the  original  Ott 
from  simple  co-operation  and  tlie  added  gain  of  divisioi 
labour.  Already  the  social  character  of  labour  has  becomi 
very  pronounced  ;  tbe  worker  is  a  portion  of  at)  organise) 
group  which,  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  flcale,  according  to  tb^ 
trade,  has  to  be  reproduced  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operft 
tion ;  and  the  more  devoted  he  is  to  one  detail,  the  mor 
narrow  and  incomplete,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  as  a  man,  i 
more  perfect  is  he  as  a  portion  of  this  human  machine, 
hierarchy  of  labour  is  also  formed,  and  skilled  and  iinskillet 
labourers  are  distinctly  divided.  This  was  the  character  o 
the  system  of  production  which  developed  throughout  thi 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  contemporaneously  will 
the  growth  of  capitalism,  which  was  its  essential  comple 
ment  The  workman  in  manufacture  works  not  only  utide 
the  direct  control  of  the  capitalist,  but  what  he  produces  t 
not  in  itself  a  useliil  article  until  combined  with  some  otbe 

has  no  occasion  to  exert  hia  untlenttandiDg  or  to  exercise  his  inveatia 
ill  finding  out  eipedfenu  for  removing  difficultiea  wLich  never  ooctn 
He  nuturall;  lotiea,  therefore,  the  habit  of  auuh  exertion,  ajid  geaet, 
beoomeB  oa  atupid  an<I  ignorant  no  it  is  possible  for  a  hnmi 
creature  to  become.  ...  Of  the  great  and  eit«Dgiro  int«resta  o 
his  countrv  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging  ;  aud  iinlen  rn^ 
porticol&r  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwise,  he  i»  eqnaU;; 
incapable  of  defending  hts  country  In  war.  The  uniformity  of  b' 
stationary  life  niLturolly  comipU  the  cunnige  of  his  mind,  and  iiikk« 
hioi  regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain  and  adrenturoil 
lite  of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  hia  body  aud  renden 
him  incapable  of  exciting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  perseve^ 
auce  in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  hiu  been  bred 
Hie  dexterity  at  his  own  pttrticular  tnide  seentti,  in  this  manner,  to  hi 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  hia  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtHM 
But  in  every  improved  and  civilised  society  this  is  the  state  into  whir 
the  Libom'ing  poor,  that  is  the  great  body  of  the  peo{>le,  mn 
necessarily  fall,  unless  Government  take  some  pains  to  prevent  It 
Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Improved  and  civilised  societjl 
indeed  I     Adam  Smith  saw  more  than  some  of  his  disciples  hare. 
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"t  of  incomplele  work.  The  result  of  one  mau's  luboiir 
ii'wmes  in  facl  llie  starting-point  of  the  next  until  the 
iibole  is  put  togflher  as  a  commodity  for  exchange.  Each 
iniJmdual  labourer  thus  has  nothing  which  he  can  call  hia 

Hu,  nothing  which  ho  can  claim  as  having  been  absolutely 

;    ■"iiicied  by  him,  or  out  of  which  he  can  demand  a  definite 

jre.     Here  we  have  a  method  of  production  for  the  pur- 

"ws  of  exchange  wlitch  is  directly  due  to  capitalism  as  a 

:t«m,  and  which  would  be  useless  without  such  an  ex- 

'  niled  inarkot,  and    such   general    exchange  as    had   now 

I  oome  possible.      Here,  too,  we  have  the  socialised  arrange- 

I'.'iit  of  production  carried  a  step  farther  and  authority  in 

I'  workshop  partially  enforced  whilst  the  ownership  and 

i-posftl  of  the  product  rests  with  the  individual  capitalist.* 

The  markets  which  were  meanwhile   being   opened   to 

:>i^lish  trade  and  English  manufacture  demand  also  more 

ii.iQ  mere  passing  consideration.  Economically,  socially, 
luii  politically,  this  portion  of  our  history  is  of  the  utmost 

inpnrULiice  to  tlie  correct  understanding  of  the  great  in- 
uunriul  revolution  which  has  mode  England  for  the  past 
UifM  generations  the  workshop  of  the  world.  Mention  has 
Jilrwiiiy  been  made  of  the  increase  of  English  commerce 
•ilh  the  Netherlands  and  European  nations  generally,  as  far 

ii  eioM  of  that  of  other  countries  in  proportion  to  her 
i-^piil&tion  or  previous  trade.  England  in  fact  now  began 
10  (ii^rive  direct  advantage  from  her  remarkable  geographical 
i»aiiion,-f-  and  the  natural  tUm  of  her  sons  for  the  sea ;  the 
doooTerieB  and    settlements  made  by  other  peoples   were 

itiy  \iy  colonisatioD,  partly  by  war,  rendered  more  bene- 


four  times  that  of  Frauce,  a  u 
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ficial  to  us  than  to  them.  North  America,  the  West  IndieSi 
and  India,  rapidly  assumed  that  place  in  English  commerce 
which,  with  some  slight  variation,  they  have  ever  since 
retained. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  hopeless  endeavours  to  found  a 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1584  and  in  subsequent 
years  led  eventually  to  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  James  I.'s  incoherent  and  contradictory 
instructions  to  the  adventurers  the  community  of  goods  is 
provided  for.  It  was,  as  originally  set  afoot,  a  most  chaotic 
scheme,  and  the  promoters  saw  in  their  visions  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  where  there  was  but  a  rich  soil,  an 
admirable  climate,  and  some  rather  rough  competition  in 
the  shape  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  coast. 
The  usual  ill-success  and  misery  followed  for  the  pioneers ; 
but  by  the  date  of  the  great  Civil  War  Virginia  had  become 
a  successful,  and  in  the  main  thoroughly  democratic  colony, 
though  the  introduction  and  development  of  slavery  together 
with  the  wealth  the  slaves  created  caused  later  a  division  of 
classes  and  brought  about  the  enaction  of  most  barbarous 
laws.  Tobacco  was  from  the  first  a  most  profitable  crop, 
though  the  speculative  manner  in  which  it  was  grown  showed 
the  colonists  thus  early  the  evils  of  over-production.  Later, 
Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  followed  in  the 
path  of  prosperity,  after  similar  periods  of  trouble  at  the 
start,  and  slavery  became  a  definite  portion  of  the  colonial 
system.* 

The  profits  of  the  African  slave  trade,  indeed,  not  only  to 
America  but  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  were  enormous 
throughout  these  times,  and  the  business  was  almost  entirely 

*  Henry  C.  Lodge,  "A  Short  History  of  the  Euglish  Colonies  in 
America,"  p.  68. 
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10  in  English  bottoms.     From  the  time  when  Sir  John 

-b'kiiiE  began  the  nefarious  traf^c  until  it  was  put  an  end 

m  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  probably  no  portion 

:  EDgli:<h  commerce  which  gave  such  vast  revenues  in 
:-.ini  for  the  capit&l  embarked.    The  gain  arose  both  ways. 

■m  the  large  sums  which  good  negroes  fetched  on  the 
;-l:intationa,    nnil   the  readiness    of  the  buyers    to  pay  for 

ijeai  in  valuable  produce  rather  than  in  specie.  Many  a 
A^sA  mercantile  aud  trading  house  owes  its  first  success  to 
*!i^'  profits  derived  from  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 

ii'l  many  an  impovcriBhed  noble  helped  to  restore  his 
:  rtunes  in  the  same  nefarious  way.     It  was  the  introduc- 

I'D  into  modem   producliou  of  the  old  system  of  forced 

I'jdnr  eide  by  side  with  the  nominal  free  labour  of  the 
'  >mpetition  wage-earner.  That  it  increased  the  wealth  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies  far  more  rapidly  than  would 
"dierwisR  have  been  possible,  cannot  be  doubted  any  naore 
liao  that  it  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  English 
capitalist  class  by  tlte  profits  they  shared  ;  but  slavery  both 
tiiTtctly  and  indirectly,  hindered  the  growth  of  democratic 
fetling  in  America  itself,  *  The  sale  of  indigent  whites  im- 
pcFrteiJ  fmm  the  mother  country  seemed  a  small  matter  to 
men  who  liad  been  accustomed  to  trade  in  negroes,  ■f'  The 
Soutbcm  States  necessarily  developed  into  an  aristocracy  of 
great  landowners,  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  agri- 
tulture,  the  whole  social  fabric  resting  upon  slave  labour, 
ovnedand  controlled  by  the  ruling  class.      Their  influence, 

*''LoJge,"p,  181. 

tOfUirae  white  slaveR,Bo  late  as  1744  it  is  the  fnct  tbnt  "tlieir  mns- 
I"!  mta*  at  libertj  to  whip  them  ;  they  were  punished  with  additional 
jon  of  aeivitude  if  they  ran  nway  ;  ao  one  could  trade  with  them  ; 
wd  ttwir  travel  was  etrictl;  liiuited."  In  South  Carolina  at  Uiis  datu 
t^  w«r«  100,000  African  ikvea  worked  literally  to  de:tth. 
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both  before  and  aft-er  the  Declaration  of  iDdepeudcnce,  wad 
uofavourable  to  freedom,  even  in  the  limited  bourgeoi 
BenRe,  and  manual  labour  was  considered  degrading. 

Further  north,  however,  more  important  communitie 
were  being  formed,  alike  from  the  trading  and  the  political 
point  of  view.  "The  history  of  Massachusetts  begini 
an  obscure  Lincolnshire  village  among  a  company  of  plain 
farmers  and  simple  rustica,  who  hail  se]wirated  from  tha 
Church  of  England,  and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  bitt«r 
and  unceasing  persecution."  These  settlers,  too,  had! 
terrible  struggles  at  first,  but  Massachusetts  is  in  tiii 
main  typical  of  the  colonies  of  the  north,  where,  thougll 
labour  was  held  in  regard  and  the  most  democratic 
foi'ni  of  Government  was  chosen,  the  pressure  of  wealth' 
began  litter  to  be  felt.  But  the  main  points  in  conue(^- 
tion  with  English  development  are  that  tha  trade  of  thft 
slave  and  the  free  stales  of  CaroUna,  Virginia,  Puritan  New 
England,  and  Quaker  Pennsylvania  was,  after  free  trada 
had  been  declared  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York, 
almost  eifclusively  with  England ;  that  the  emigration  of 
such  vigorous,  free,  equality-loving  men  as  the  northern 
settlers  from  the  mother  country— though  their  cruelties  to 
the  Indians  were  as  inexcusable  and  as  horrible  as  the  slave* 
trade — seriously  checked  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas  at 
home ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  such  a  colony  side  by 
side  with  French  settlements,  necessarily  involved  the  ex- 
tension of  the  commercial  war  with  France  to  America. 

Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  clear-headed  men  saw 
that  there  would  be  grave  difficulty  in  retaining  the  New 
England  seltlemcuti,  so  great  was  the  difterence  in  the  form 
of  government.  But  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
colonics  were  exceptionally  loyal  to  the   British  connection,, 
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jtiJ  if&nled  a  mnst  profitiible  outlet  for  Euglisb  manufac- 
;iins  in  return  for  raw  produce. 

The  nine  with  the  West  Indies.  Jamaica  was  bikcn  in 
ICJj,  uid  from  that  tima  tlie  English  iiitiuence  and  com- 
m'Tco  in  those  seas  was  ouly  second  to  that  of  the  Spaniards. 
■"imilar  progress  was  made  in  India.  The  first  charter  was 
.ilea  10  a  company  in  IGOO,  and  from  that  date  until  the 
.i-iat  stnigj-Ie  for  supremacy  iu  the  East  with  France  the 

■  i-ie  gn-w  apace.  In  1012  factories  were  first  established 
j:  Sunit.  So  early  as  1683  a  £100  share  sold  for  £500, 
'■■j\  apart  from  the  territorial  domination  which  followc-i) 
I'lcT  the  success  of  the  East  India  Company,  Indian  com- 
mctw  formed  a  powerful  factor  in  that  increase  of  wcaltli 
*iiich  was  pouring  into  England  from  all  quarters.  Nor  is  it 
•Itogelher  out  of  place  to  remark  here,  in  view  of  recent  legis- 
lation, tiiiit  at  the  commencement  of  our  closer  connection 
wiiii  lixJia  her  calicoes  were  kept  out  of  our  markets  on 
tlic  ground  that  the  admission  of  these  cheap  commodities, 
!i('>vcver  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  would  infallibly  derange 
"ur  whole  industnal  system,  and  throw  our  workers  out  of 
impIuj-inetiL  England  had  the  start  of  France  in  the 
eaiU-m  trade,  though  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
die  two  powers  in  174G  French  influence  in  the  native 
tuurts  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and  the  (genius 
of  lier  aiubossodurs  was  superior.  Calcutta  became  our 
in,  however,  in  1C98,  the  direct  trade  between  the 
(ludia  Company  and  Cluua  having  commenced  about 

m^  years  before.       Thus   the   great   geographical   dis- 
rapidly  turned  to  advantage  in  the  Ejist  as  in  the 

Jilt;  piratical  attacks  upon  Spanish  galleons  and  treasurc- 
I  being  supplanted  by  the  more  profitable  ventures  of 
^  colooiHtlioo,  and  slavery. 
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Such  extension  of  commerce  and  manufacture  necesaatily 
brought  with  it  &  wider  system  of  banking  and  credit  than 
could  bo  carried  on  by  goldsmiths  or  isolated  Jew  money- 
lenders, and  the  heftdqmirtera  of  the  European  money 
market'  were  now  gradually  transferred  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  Amsterdam,  Paris  and  London.  The 
Bank  of  England  itself  was  not  establiiihed  until  IG94,  but 
prior  to  that  date  various  banking  houses  gained  celebrity, 
and  had  made  considerable  advances  to  the  Government  for 
war  or  other  purposes.  Hence  arose  the  funding  system, 
whose  pernicious  effects  were  not  fully  fett  until  much  later. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  total  amount  of 
tlie  National  Debt  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  millions 
sterling,  but  the  principle  of  borrowing  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  eminent  historians  have  even  been  found  to 
declare  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  country  that  the 
labour  of  its  working  population  should  be  heavily  mort- 
gaged to  the  luxurious  classes  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  to  pay  for  wars  waged  in  the  interest  of  the  very 
classes  who  lent  the  money.  The  development  of  credit, 
though  resulting  here  and  there  in  such  fiascos  as  Law's 
Mississippi  Scheme  in  France,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in 
England,  coupled  with  the  banking  and  funding  system, 
served  still  more  to  strengthen  the  growing  power  of 
capital  in  the  towns. 

All  held  together,  alike  above  and  below.  Large  land- 
owners were  increasing  in  the  country,  large  capitalists  in 
the  towns  ;  protection  of  industry  went  hand  in  hand  with 
laws  against  vagrants,  and  laws  against  combination  ;  com- 
mercial tariffs  led  unavoidably  to  commercial  wars,  the  plan 
of  our  ancestors  to  pay  for  their  own  fighting  was  rephiced 
by  an  elaborate  succession  of  drafts  on  posterity;  the  people 
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became  Qothing,  the  lond-owueTs  aod  rich  mercbanis  crory- 
thing  in  the  economy  of  oar  conntry.  Gratlnitlly  the 
fetichism  of  money,  which  ia  in  full  domination  even  to-day. 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  com- 
raonly  taken  to  mean  that  the  country  whidi  exported 
bullion  must  necessarily  be  the  poorer  for  it.  Exchange 
for  profit,  interest  on  money  lent,  had  become  Uie  ruling 
principles  of  English  life  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
iiristocracT  which  held  political  rule  from  th«  end  of  the 
Civil  War  were  impelled  to  a  foreign  policy  which  was  really 
dictated  by  the  trading  class,  and  strengthened  its  influence. 
William  III.  was  essentially  a  mercantile  monarch,  and  ho 
handed  on  his  ideas  to  his  successors,  or  rather  he  and  they 
were  impressed,  like  their  statesmen,  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  time.* 

Some  of  course  there  were  who  saw  below  this  artificial 
syslem  which  had  obtained  control  of  England,  who  nnder- 
stood  that  labour  applied  to  natural  objects  is  the  sole 
5oarce  of  wealth,  aud  the  necessary  basis  and  measure  of 
the  exchange  value  of  all  goods,  who  therefore  wisely  held 
that  any  method  of  production  or  any  laws  which  injured 
the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  But  these  were  even 
tben  in  a  minority,  and  influenced  by  the  pressure  around 
them.  The  two  most  eminent  economists  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  Sir  WiMiam  Petty,  aJready 
quoted,  and  John  Bellers,  and  their  opinions  form  a  singu- 
lar   comment    upon    the    intelligence    which    has    guided 

•  The  great  war  of  the  Spauish  BucBeaaion  and  later  wnra  were  d  irectly 
due  no  doubt  to  Dutch  or  Oermau  iutereats  having  too,  much  influ- 
ence here ;  bat  the  long  struggle  between  ourselves  and^tlie  Freueh 
wu  tuuroidable  when  once  the  competition  of  nationiil  tiude  bnd 
oonuDenced. 
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our  development  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Petty 
himself  was  a  doctor,  and  a  most  successful  man  of  business  ; 
but  he  was  under  httle  delusion  as  to  the  origin  of  his  wealth, 
and  proliably  saw  much  more  than,  as  a,  courtier  and  man 
of  the  world,  he  thought  it  well  to  publish.*  His  analysis 
of  the  currency  question  is  still  the  basis  of  all  correct  writing 
on  that  troublesome  subject.  Yet  he  was  in  the  main  a 
middle-class  economist,  who  held  that  rich  and  poor  must 
ever  exist,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  bring  about  more 
equal  conditions  were  either  fools  or  knaves.  The  more  note- 
worthy are  the  clear  statements,  which  run  through  bis  works, 
OS  to  the  real  groundwork  of  political  economy.  Thus  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  basis  and  measure  of  exchange-value 
and  price,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  corn  ; — 
"  How  much  English  money  i»  this  com  or  rent  worth  ?  t  I 
answer  so  much  as  the  money  which  another  single  man 
can  save  within  the  same  time  over  and  above  his  expense, 
if  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  produce  and  make  it ; 
viz..  Let  another  man  go  travel  into  a  country  where  la 
silver,  there  dig  it,  re6ne  it,  bring  it  to  the  same  place 
where  the  other  man  planted  his  corn,  coin  it,  &c.,  the  same 
person  all  the  while  of  his  working  for  silver  gathering  also 
food  for  his  necessary  livelihood,  and  procuring  himself, 
covering,  &c.  I  say  the  silver  of  the  one  must  be  esleemed 
of  equal  value  with  the  com  of  the  other ;  the  one  being 
perhaps  twenty  ounces,  and  tho  other  twenty  bushels. 
From  whence  it  follows  that  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  this 
corn  to  be  an  ounce  of  silver."  Again,  "  If  t  a  man  can 
bring  to  London  an  ounce  of  silver  out  of  the  earth  in  Peru 
in  the  same  time  that  he  can  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  then 

*  Hia  munuBcripta,  I  understand,  hIiow  this, 

t  Political  Aritluuetic,  p.  29.  t  P.  38. 


e  is  the  natural  price  of  the  other ;  now  if  by  reason  of 
r  and  more  easy  mines  a   man  can  get   two  ounces  of 
\r  as  eatdly  as  formerly  he  did  one,  then  com  will  be  as 
I  at   ten  shillings  a  bushel  as  it  was  before  at  five 
s  a  bushel,  ccEteri«  paribus." 
Thus,  though  Petty  admits  the  right  of  a  man  to  demand 
i!5Ujy,  because   he  stands   out  of  his  money  for  a  cert-un 
dme  at  the  desire  of  another,  atiil  he  is  every  way  anxious 
iv  diminish  the  numbors  of  those  who  merely  transfer  or 
Jraiie  iipon  the  produce  of  others.      "  If  registers  were  kept 
"F  all  men's  estates  in  lands,  and  of  all  conveyances  of,  and 
<itgagenu:nt8  upon  them ;  and  withal  if  public  loan-banks, 
it'Sibards  or  banks  of  credit  upon  deposited  money,  plate, 
jiwela,  cloth,  wool,  silk,  leather,  linen,  metals,  and  other 
luniblc  commodities  were  erected,  I  cannot  apprehend  how 
Uicpc  could  be  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  law-auite  and  writ- 
ings as  now  there  are,"     But  Petty  proposes  direct  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  such 
■  ik  wIk)  properly  and  originally  earn  nothing  for  the  public" 
— think   of   that,  you   learned   brethren   of  the  law,  you 
<^rgikui»er8  of  labour"  and  the  like- — "being  only  a  kind 
!  gamefitera  who  play  with  one  another  for  the  labours  of 
:..r  poor;  yielding  of  themselves  no  fruit  at  all,  otherwise 
!.an  fts  Toius  and  arteries  to  distribute  forth  and  back  the 
I  !>.>od  and  nutritive  juices  of  the  body  politic,  namely,  the 
product   of  husbandry   and   manufacture."      Further,    "  in 
case  there  bo  no  overplus  then  'tis  fit  to  retrench  a  little 
from  the  delicacy  of  othera  feetling  in  quantity  or  quality, 
few  RK-n  spending  less  than  double  of  what  might  suffice 
thuni  as  the  bare  necessities  of  nature." 

Not    are    his    views    on     the     questions    of    vi^rants, 
i,  and  population  less  sound.     For  example,  "fewness 
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of  people  is  real  poverty ;  and  a  nation  wherein  are  eight 
millions  of  people  is  more  than  twice  as  rich  as  the  same 
scope  of  land  wherein  are  but  four."  **  Those  who  cannot 
find  work  (though  able  and  willing  to  perform  it)  by  reason 
of  the  unequal  application  of  hands  to  lands,  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  magistrate  and  landlord  till  that  can  be 
done ;  for  there  needs  be  no  beggars  in  countries  where  . 
there  are  many  acres  of  unimproved  improveable  land  to 
every  head  as  there  are  in  England.  As  forjthieves  ihey 
are  for  the  most  part  begotten  from  the  same  cause ;  for  it 
is  against  nature  that  any  man  should  venture  his  life^ 
limb,  or  liberty  for  a  wretched  livelihood,  whereas  moderate 
labour  will  produce  a  better."  Free  schools  find  in  him  a 
ready  champion  as,  "  'Tis  true  that  schools  and  colleges  arc 
now  for  the  most  part  but  the  donations  of  particular  men, 
or  places  where  particular  men  spend  their  money  and  time 
upon  their  own  private  accounts ;  but  no  doubt  it  were  not 
amiss,  if  the  end  of  them  were  to  furnish  all  imaginable  helps 
unto  the  highest  and  finest  natural  wits  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  nature  in  all  its  operations ;  in  which  sense  they 
ought  to  be  a  public  charge." 

Such  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  one  who  has 
been  well  called  the  father  of  modem  political  economy,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  science  of  statistics.  Written  more 
than  200  years  ago  how  little  our  middle-class  economists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  seem  to  have  inherited  the  clear 
sense  of  their  great  ancestor.  One  point  alone  have  they 
fully  worked  out.  "  Why,"  asks  Petty,  "  should  we  forbid 
the  use  of  any  foreign  commodity  which  our  own  hands  and 
country  cannot  produce,  when  we  can  employ  our  spare  hands 
and  lands  upon  such  exportable  commodities  as  will  purchase 
the  same  or  more?"     That,  I  say,  we  settled  generally  nearly 
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US  ago,  but  with  bow  much  more  of  gain  to  the 
I  who  play  with  one  another  for  the  labours  of 
ihe  poor"  than  to  the  poor  themselves,  will  be  seen  in  due 
i.'oiirec,  Still  that  the  hollowneas  of  the  whole  mercantile 
protectionist  system  should  be  thus  exposed,  is  sufficiently 
femarkttble  at  that  data 

If,  however.  Petty  represented  the  clear-sighted,  shrewd 
aoil  witty  thinker,  who  bad  observed  men  and  aSairs  as  a 
■ioctor,  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  business,  John  Bellers, 
tiic  qiiaker,  represented  the  philanthropic  socialist,  who  waa 
lartly  reproduced  a  century  later  in  Thomas  Speuce,  but 
more  fully  in  the  noble  Robert  Owen.  In  his  works  will 
bi:  found  not  only  some  of  the  most  luminous  thoughte  on 
poUiical  economy  ever  met  on  paper,  but  that  very  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  Federation  of  the  civilized  powers  of 
Europe,  which  has  been  claimed  as  one  of  Augusts  Comte's 
great  ideas  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Bellers,  how- 
ever, waa  intent  upon  organising  the  labourers  and  the  un- 
unploycd  of  his  own  country  to  begiu  with,  and  not  satisfied 
«ill)  merely  criticising  the  shortcomings  of  the  present,  laid 
•ioiro  a  pUo  of  reform  for  the  future.  But  his  proposals  for 
fonnding  what  he  called  a  College  of  Industry,  as  well  as 
liij  Enays,  are  full  of  views  as  to  the  power  of  men  in 
cumbin&tioQ  and  their  rights  as  human  beings,  which 
prove  that  even  in  these  centuries  of  darkness  and 
ffinoD  for  the  multitude,  some  there  were  both  above 
d  b«Iow  who  saw  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  and  strove 
\  remedy  it  by  building  up  a  better  system  from  the 
datjoo. 

1  his  Proposals  for  a  College  of  Industry,  Bellers  says, 
\  one  bad  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  as  many  pounds 
Binoiiey,  and  as  many  cattle  without    a  labourer,  what 
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would  the  rich  man  be  but  a  labourer.  ....  The  increase 
of  the  Poor  is  no  burthen  (but  advantage)  because  their 
conveniences  increase  with  them.  The  poor  stand  still 
because  the  Rich  have  no  money  to  employ  them^  though 
they  have  the  same  land  and  hands  to  provide  victuals  and 
clothes  as  ever  they  had,  which  is  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation  and  not  the  money  in  it."  *  Again  he  says,  ''  As 
the  world  now  lives,  every  man  is  under  a  double  care 
besides  his  bodily  labour.  First,  to  provide  for  himself  and 
Family.  Secondly,  to  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  his 
neighbours  overreaching  him,  both  in  buying  of,  and  selling 
to  him ;  which  in  such  a  college  will  be  reduced  to  this 
single  point  of  doing  only  an  easie  day's  work,  and  then 
instead  of  everybody's  endeavouring  to  get  firom  him,  every- 
Uxly  is  wwrking  for  him,  and  they  will  have  more  con- 
vt^niences  in  the  college  than  out  In  the  common  way  of 
livii\^  on  trade  men»  their  wives  or  children  often  lose 
half  what  they  $^t  either  by  dear  bargains,  bad  debts  or 
law  5SiuitJ!k  of  winch  there  will  be  neither  in  the  college ; 
auvi  if  the  ivjurth  giv\\$  bat  forth  its  fniit>  and  workmen  do 
but  their  part;».  thoy  will  have  plenty;  whereas  often 
now  the  hu^^bauvlman  and  mech.anic3  botb  are  mined, 
tho'  che  t>r^c  have  a  $reat  crop  and  the  second  industrioosly 
makech  much  mauu&krcup^.  Money,  and  not  labour,  being 
ma^le  (he  $c;cxv:ani.  ^he  hugbin.dTrj.in  paying  the  same  rent 
liuvi  w;!^*;?  Ait  wbeu  che  crep  yielded  doable  die  price ;  it 
berig  ao  better  w^.ch  the  meeoiinicsv  where  its  no4  who 
>*iiii*^  bi;:*  ocuiuiovt^Tv,  ba^  who  can  give  hfm  money  for  it 
^^^•!-  ivxp  J'rif,  .cu  :?i.>  ofVu  he  miis«  :atke  hiilf  the  vi&hie 
a  uiouev  jaotlicr  vvuld  ^tvv  him  in  liibeox  thaa  b^th  no 
moue^. '  ^     He  :iddsjs  ^^  as^ike  all  xiisusu.  ^  The  rxck  hare  no 
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otier  waj"  of  living  but  by  the  labour  of  others,  as  the 
limilrinl  t^  the  labour  of  bia  tenants  [or  agricultural 
bboiuers],  and  the  mercbauta  and  traders  by  the  labour  of 
ibe  mechaDics." 

In  his  Essays,  Sellers  points  out,  even  thus  early,  how  a 

poitioD  of  the  nation  provided  all  the  wealth,  ivhilst  living 

jT     ibemselves  in   poverty,  and  how,  also,  more  goods  are  pro- 

^^nced  than  can  be  bought  by  the  consumers.     Thus,   "  By 

^Hnpatation,  there  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  the  people  or 

^^Bniliea  of  England  that  do  raise  all  necessaries  for  them- 

lelres  and  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their  labour ;  and  if 

tbe  one-third,  which  are  not  labourers,  did  not  spend  more 

tbia  the  two-thirds  which  are  labourers,   one-half  of  tbe 

people  or  families  labouring  could  supply  all  the  nation,"  and 

it  is,  indeed,  "a  certain  demonstration  of  the  illneas  of  the 

method  the  people  are  employed  in  if  they  cannot  live  by  it ; 

ootliiiig  being  more  plain  that  men  in  proper  labour  and 

employment  are  capable  of  earning  more  than  a  living."* 

The  mischief  lies  partly  in  the  faulty  distribution  of  labour, 

for  "  with  many  commodities  the  market  is  over-stocked 

faud  what  is  the  best  dinner  worth  to  a  full  stomach),  which 

if  the  great  unhappiness  of  many  of  our  mechanics,  that  they 

make  commodities  when  nobody  wants  them.     And  then 

^Hwy  pine  and  starve  whilst  they  are  waiting  for  a  customer 

^HrI  will  give  bread  for  their  manufactures  (or  money  to 

^^ly  bread),  whereas  the  same  labour  in  husbandry  they  used 

in  making  them  manufactures  would  have  raised  much  more 

food  than  the  money  they  got  for  their  manufactures  will 

buy  them,"  and  partly  from  a  more  serious  cause,  for,  "  as 

tmdei8  are  osefiil  in  distributing,  it's  only  the  labour  of  the 


Tliit  proportion  has  been  entirely  reveraed  since  Sellers'  daj.   Less 
one-third  now  labour,  more  than  two-thirda  live  on  their  work. 
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poor  that  increaseth  the  riches  of  the  nation,  and  thou^ 
there  cannot  be  too  many  labourers  in  a  nation  if  thei) 
emplojTnents  are  in  due  proportion,  yet  there  may  be  toe 
many  traders  in  a  country  for  the  number  of  labourers,  anj 
then  Bome  must  fail  for  the  want  of  trade  to  support  them, 
from  whence  they  became  sharping  or  distressed,  not  being 
used  to  work,  and  the  nation  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  thell 
labour.  Traders  may  go  rich  whilst  a  nation  grows  poor 
through  extravagancy ;  for  when  the  dealers  may  get  twenty 
tiiousand  pounds  by  claret,  the  nation  pays  and  spends  onft 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  it,  and  nobody  grows  rich  by 
drinking  it,  whatever  the  seller  doth.  Land  and  labour  are 
Lhe  foundation  of  all  riches,  and  the  fewer  idle  hands  we 
have  the  faster  we  increase  in  value;  and  spending  leas  than 
we  raise  is  a  much  greater  certainty  of  growing  rich  than 
any  computation  that  can  be  made  from  our  exportation  and 
importation," 

Such  are  the  views,  in  a  few  short  extracts,  of  two  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  infinite 
drawbacks  of  the  system  of  production,  the  development  of 
a  heedless  individualism,  which  brought  about  evils  in  all 
ways,  are  plainly  set  forth.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  no 
delusions  as  to  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  of  society, 
not  the  nature  of  the  case,  produce  poverty,  uncertainty, 
and  glut.  Capital  had  not,  as  yet,  so  completely  oi 
shadowed  the  whole  firmament  of  human  reason  that  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  could  be  confounded  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  a  class.  The  poor,  as  another  writer  of  the  same 
ilate  points  out,  might  be  emploj'ed  to  a  greater  extent  in 
manufacture ;  hut  they  remain  in  the  same  condition  ns 
before,  and  their  number  is  increased  if  the  manufacture 
goes  on.      There  ia  no  benefit   to   the   producers    in    the 


(lerichiDGnt  of  tboBe  who  live  oo  the  results  of  their  labour 
Ivitbaul  working  themselves. 
Already  the    scuse   lliat   this   was  so  had   induced  the 
LvnliDeQ  in  sevcml  trades  to  petition  Parliament,  and  to 
I  combinatious  against  employers  as  far  as  they  were 
[  by  law.     In  tlie  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  old  idea  that  the  State  and  Parlia- 
nieot  are  responsible  not  merely  for  the  administration,  but 
tor  the  well-being  of  the  people  at  large,  had  not  wholly 
'li«l  ont.     In  1641,  the  apprentices  petitioned  against  the 
intn>docti  JD  of  foreigners,  and  when  Cromwell  abolished  the 
I'l-Mit*  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  "  and  other 
fi-^vaJs  called  holidays,"  as  superstitious  observances,  and 
"dained  the  strict  Puritan  Sunday,  the  apprentices  peti- 
liuui-d  Parliament  again,  alleging  that  they  "  were  not  only 
'i  [irivtd  of  the  benefit  of  visiting  their  friends,  but  also  of  all 
■_:  lime  of  pleasure  and  lawful  recreations,"  and  requesting 
tiiai  uiic  day  in  each  mouth  should  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. Parliament  granted  the  request,  setting  apart  the  second 
Tuesday  in  every  month  as  a  holiday,*    This  occurred  in  the 
yean  10*6-47,  and  when  the  masters  attempted  to  encroach 
WQ  these  days,  Parhament  ordered  all  shops  to  ba  closed. 
Gvideaily  the  masters,  though  gaining  ground,  had  not  yet 
illy  impressed  their  ideas  of  industrial  freedom  upon  the 
.iidovroeiB.     In  166G  a  petition  was  also  presented.     By 
thu  begtuning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fixing  of  wages 
by  magistrates  had  already  been,  to  a  large  extent,  given 
ap,  and  the  relation  between  the  employers  and  the  employed 
WOB  coEQiDg  to  be  regulated  almost  entirely  by  individual 
coDtntct.     This  led  to  constant  attempts  at  oppression  by  the 
masters,  and  gave  rise  to  combinations  amoug  the  men — 
•  Breiitauo,  p.  dix. 
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thoagh  the  relations  between  the  two  classes  were  much 
better  generally  under  the  old  rural  cottage  induatiy  than 
they  have  since  become.  In  1725  such  combinationa  were 
forbidden  in  the  woollen  industry,  and  the  justices  were 
again  empowered  to  (is  a  fair  wage  between  employed  and 
employer. 

Throughout  the  period  which  precedes  the  introductioD 
of  machinery  upon  a  large  scale,  the  masters  were  therefore 
never  fully  able  to  dominate  the  men,  even  when  they 
thought  themselves  in  a  position  to  do  so  easily.  Authority 
was  exerted,  but  if  pushed  too  far,  the  men  revolted  and 
fell  back  upon  the  Statute  of  Apprentices  already  referred 
to.  Though  capital  had  gained  power  enormously,  those 
who  wielded  it  were  still  unable  to  secure  that  absolute 
obedience  which  in  the  early  daj's  of  machine-industry  tbey 
easily  obtained.  Labour  in  manufacture  was  still  partially 
independent,  whatever  might  be  the  position  of  the  un- 
fortunate agricultural  labourer.  Employment  of  a  mao 
seemed  to  impose  some  sort  of  moral  obligation  upon  all 
but  the  very  worst  class  of  masters.  It  was  when  all  restric- 
tions imposed  by  old  legislation  were  removed  that  tyranny 
of  the  most  hideous  description  grew  up  on  the  one  side^ 
to  be  met  by  the  formation  of  a  combined  aristocracy  of 
labour  in  Trade  Unions  on  the  other. 

A  Period  of  transition  from  the  last  stage  of  the  decadent 
craft-guild  to  that  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Trade  Union 
marks  the  change  from  organised  handicraft  to  factory 
industry.  The  old  system  had  its  own  means  »f  defence 
^^ainst  tyranny  for  the  skilled  workmen  of  the  towns 
now  has  been  the  growth  of  our  own  time,  and  is  now 

*  See  lUport  And  Uiitiit«e  of  Evidence  o: 
Mangfactcrea  of  Engknd,  July  4tli,  1806. 
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t^im  falling  into  decadenca  Strange  is  it  to  reflect  upon 
tbe  incapacity  of  mankind  to  eee  the  development  of  the 
problems  of  their  own  period  aa  a  whole.  Whilst  this 
diange,  to  lead  to  a  still  greater  change,  was  being  slowly 
worked  in  the  social  relations  of  the  people,  the  one  idea  of 
the  l^islatore  seems  to  have  been  to  revert  to  ancient 
nsngcs  rather  than  to  control  and  guide  the  new  growths. 
Yet  the  moment  was  favourable  for  collective  action  ;  for 
the  full  antagonism  of  class  interest  was  only  in  process  of 
development.  Moreover,  tbe  population  was  still  in  the 
nuun  agricultural  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
even  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  still  lived  in  the  rural 
districtA.  Tbe  weavers  in  the  wool  and  cotton  industries 
were  employed  in  the  family  and  cotti^e  industry,  with 
which  Uioy  usually  combined  the  cultivation  of  plots  of  land 
which  they  rented,  and  were  thus  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  mere  wages,  though  they  were  very  indifferent 
timers. 

The  revolt  of  the  woollen-weavera  against  the  masters  in 
17fi6,  because  the  justices  refused — at  the  instance  of  the 
mastera — to  fis  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  was  almost  the  last 
ontbreak  before  the  introduction  of  machinery  on  a  large 
scale.  In  this  case,  the  weavers  on  strike  prevented 
joomeymen  who  were  ready  to  accept  the  masters'  terms, 
from  working,  by  force ;  and  what  is  more  important  still, 
the  masters  gave  way.  A  little  later,  the  justices  were 
once  more  empowered,  29  Geo.  IL  c.  33,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  woollen  trade.  Thus  the  few  revolutionary 
masters  were  not  only  unable  to  dominate  their  skilled 
workmen  altogether, but  the  legislature  intervened  to  fix  a  fair 
vwage.      Moreover,  the  poor-rate  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
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eighteenth  century  to  supplement  wages,  and  the  tendraicy 
of  this,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown,  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life,  and  in  this  manner  to  secure  for  the  whole 
people  a  better  lot  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain.  In 
any  case,  leaving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Poor  Laws 
themselves  to  be  given  separately,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe-artisans  and  the  small  farmers  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
up  to  the  period  when  the  great  modern  industrial  revolu- 
tion began  (about  the  year  1760),  were  much  better  off 
than  their  immediate  successors,  though  all  the  working 
classes  were  far  removed  in  prosperity  from  the  golden 
days  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bad  as  the  parish  settle- 
ment waa  in  many  respects,  its  tendency  was  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  lavish  manner  in  which  the 
Poor  Laws  were  administered,  told  strongly  in  favour  ■ 
the  general  wel!-bemg  of  the  labourers.'"  Nor  between 
1630  and  17C0  did  the  population  increase  more  than 
800,000,  from  5,700,000  to  6,500,000;  a  truly  trifling 
accession  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  commeroe 
and  power  of  production  meanwhile.  After  the  Civil  War, 
consequently,  we  may  take  the  well-being  of  the  mass  o£ 
the  people  to  have  somewhat  improved,  though  by  no  meana 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  which  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  the  land- 
owners. 

For  by  the  year  1760,  or  a  little  later.  Great  Britaia 
had  become  the  first  mercantile  and  trading  power  in  the 
world.  The  great  naval  struggle  with  Holland  which  made 
the  fame  of  Van  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter,  as  well  as  of  Blake 

*  This  is,  aa  will  hereafter  appear,  a  very  awkward  fact  for  tbo 
malthusians  and  oppoaentB  of  State-feeding  of  the  poor. 
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jod  tfonk,  bad  ended  completely  in  our  favour.  From  the 
^Uet,  notwithstaading  glorioua  victories  and  great  com- 
krcial  enterprise,  it  was  apparent  the  Dutch  would  have 
B  tQCCUmb,  uor  were  our  statesmen  very  scrupulous  as  to 
nr  tLey  achieved  or  enforced  their  victory.  Our  alliance 
nth  Holland,  also,  was  rcaHy  almost  aa  fatal  to  her  pre- 
■Dodenince  as  our  enmity.  That  the  continental-  wars  in 
Kicb  William  III.  and  the  House  of  Brunswick  involved 

■  were  injurious  in  many  ways  caonot  bo  doubted, 
■bether  we  should  otherwise  have  escaped  the  burden  of 
HUanding  army  when  the  well-to-do  classes  bad  once  made 
■p  their  minds  that  fighting  was  a  profession  of  much 
pmour,  but  small  profit,  may  be  open  to  question  ;  but  we 
Mould  at  least  have  done  without  the  need  for  mercenary 
roope.  However,  it  was  not  mere  aristocratic  love  ol' 
BtmiiuoD,  nor  even  the  position  with  respect  to  Holland 
hd  Hanover,  which  impeUed  our  statesmen  to  the  long 
■nggle  with  France  in  the  East  and  iu  the  West,  prior 
It  the    great    war    of   the    revolution.      It    was    the   real 

■  (apposed  conflict  of  trading  interest,  the  groivth  of  the 
■louial  system,  the  desire  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  Indian 
■nunerce,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  forced  the  hand  of  the 
Kdowners  and  their  Parliament.  Walpole,  who  saw 
■■riy  that  internal  improvement  is  far  more  to  the  gain 
Blhe  nation  at  large  than  doubtful  foreign  enterprises,  no 
Btt£r  how  glorious  the  result  of  the  wars  to  which  they 
By  lead,  kept  the  country  at  peace  for  a  long  period,  but 
B  rivalry  was  too  kecu  to  be  content  with  peaceful  com- 
■itioD.  The  control  of  the  world  market,  meant  not 
■rely  trade  competition,  but  general  predominance.  Eng- 
Bmen  looked  to  the  uavigation  laws  to  keep  up  their 
britime  supremacy  in  the  same   way  that  they  imposed 
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protective  dutieB  to  foater  and  strengthen  their  growing 
industriea. 

Even  Lord  Chatham,  wlio  saw  as  plainly  as  Walpole  tb« 
foUy  of  Continental  war,  was  dragged  into  a  long  support  o 
Frederick  the  Great  because  the  "  natural  enmity  "  against 
France  forced  ws  to  support  any  enemy  of  that  countiy. 
The  conflict  was  in  fact  inevitable  ;  for  the  French  were  6 
much  bent  upon  the  acquisition  of  mercantile  and  colonial; 
supremacy  as  we  were,  though  the  present  generation  haa 
almost  forgotten  that  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  Frencb 
settlements,  that  some  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  including  San  Domingo,  were  under  the  French  flag, 
and  that  Dupleix  was  in  his  way  a  greater  statesman  ttuuk 
Clive.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the' 
history  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is  little  more  than  a  history 
of  the  development  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  At  tho 
back  of  the  race  hatred  between  the  English  and  the  d — d 
foreigner  stands  the  hard  interest  of  the  trading  class.  The: 
hypocritical  contention  that  wo  conquered  countries  for  tbeir 
good  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  sanctimoiiioua  money- 
getters  of  to-day.  Our  fathers  made  no  such  pitiful  pro- 
tence.  They  know  right  well  that  they  fought  and  con- 
quered,  intrigued  and  bribed,  protected  and  undersold  for 
personal  advantage  and  private  gain.  And  they  succeeded 
in  every  direction,  save  where  they  came  into  collision  with 
men  of  their  own  blood.  Times  of  grievous  depression  and' 
defeat  were  not  unknown ;  but  on  the  ocean  our  officers 
and  seamen,  our  explorers  and  common  sailors,  literally 
organised  victory  in  the  long  run.  So  wealtliy  and  power- 
ful woa  our  Empire,  that  we  could  even  afford  to  lose  thfl 
noblest  group  of  colonies  the  world  ever  saw. 

At  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  therefore. 
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and  just  prior  to  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
p(«:itj[iD  of  Great  Britain  was  far  more  powerful,  relatively 
to  other  natioQS,  than  it  was  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  A 
period  covered  by  three  lives  of  only  moderate  length  carries 
Ds  back  from  the  England  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Junius, 
of  Dr  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Arthur  Young,  to  the  days  of 
Bacon  and  Shakspere.  Wealth,  luxury,  and  refinement 
had  increaHcd  to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  power  of  man 
over  nature  had  greatly  extended ;  but  England  and  Wales 
had  but  6,500,000  inhabitants,  and  the  people  were  atill 
in  the  main  an  agricultural  community.  Nor  had  their 
coodition  much  improved.  Arthur  Young's  record  shows 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  England  offered  no  such 
ooDtrast  to  the  ground-down  peasant  of  France,  as  bis 
ancestor  had  presented  a  few  generations  before. 

The  machinery  of  commerce  was  being  lupidly  perfected, 
and  tbe  complete  separation  of  the  people  from  the  mW,  the 
concentration  of  the  means  of  production,  capital  and  credit 
ia  the  hands  of  the  "  upper  "  classes,  had  greatly  advanced. 
Already  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  capitalists  to  release 
tiiemselves  from  those  State  restrictions  which  interfered 
with  "  freedom  of  contract "  between  the  pauper  and  the 

latocrat.     Men  who  got  fortunes  by  trade  were  gradually 

lying  out  tLe   old  landed  proprietors,  and  systematically 

.ng  the  estates  and  enclosing  commons.     In  short,  the 

itoe  had  arrived  for  another  advance  in  the  great  historical 
development  in  the  power  of  capital  and  the  influence  of 
land  monopoly  with  pure  competition  rent  as  its  commercial 
result  Landed  estate  was  now  being  rated  at  its  capi- 
talised value  estimated  by  the  amount  of  interest  represented 
Ijy  its  rental.  An  estate  of  so  much  a  year  in  land  was 
to  the  mercantile  man  as  a  capital  value  of  a  pro- 
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portional  sum.*  Though  landowners  dominated  Parlia- 
ment, their  economical  position  was  of  course  very  different 
from  that  of  their  feudal  predecessors.  The  nobles  and 
squires  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  still  to  a  great 
extent  tied  to  their  own  property  and  neighbourhood,  were 
really  divorced  from  any  duty  towards  the  labourers,  and 
had  become  sleeping  partners  in  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 
The  manufacturers,  bankers,  merchants,  &c.,  exercised  a 
pressure  from  without  on  the  legislature  similar  in  kind, 
though  greater  in  degree  than  the  working-classes  exert 
upon  our  capitalist  House  of  Commons  now. 

The  artisans  were  in  a  period  of  transition  like  the  rest. 
The  old  system  was  falling  into  ruins ;  the  new  class 
antagonism  was  but  slightly  felt.  Already,  however,  the 
introduction  of  machinery  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  one 
thinker  at  least  saw  very  early  in  the  day  what  a  complete 
social  revolution  its  uncontrolled  operation  might  bring 
about  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Sir  James  Steuart, 
writing  in  1767,  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  Adam 
Smith's  work,  says: — "  Neither  can  a  machine  which  abridges 
the  labour  of  man  be  introduced  aU  oJt  once  into  an  exten- 
sive manufacture  without  throwing  many  people  into  idle- 
ness   if   a  number  of  machines  are  all   at  once 

introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  an  industrious  nation 
(in  consequence  of  that  freedom  which  must  necessarily  be 
indulged  to  all  sorts  of  improvement,  and  without  which  a 
State  cannot  thrive),  it  becomes  the  business  of  a  statesman 
to  interest  himself  so  far  in  the  consequences  as  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  sudden 
alteration." 

But  the  power  of  the  individual  capitalist  over  the 
*  See  Bodbertos-Jagetzoff  in  Appendix. 
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whole  process  of  production  and  exchange  tod  got  too  fat 
Vij  this  time  for  any  lieed  to  be  paid  to  such  wise  counaela, 
Kach  for  himself  had  become  almost  the  only  guiding 
pnticiple  of  the  community.  Everything  led  relentlessly  up 
U>  the  formation  of  &  destitute  proletariat  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  great  cities,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pini*e*(sing  cla^.  "  Why  do  lai^e  undertakings  in  the 
maD u fact u  ring  way  ruin  private  industry,"  asks  the  writer 
l&Kt  qooted,  "but  by  coming  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of 
olaTcs  V  °  The  simplicity  of  slaves  indeed  1  Such  is  the 
lot  proriiled  for  the  mass  of  the  English  people  from  the  ead 
of  the  last  century.  The  remainder  of  this  work  will  trace 
tbe  record  of  it«  development.  From  the  yeoman  and  life- 
Lokler  to  the  vagrant  and  farmer's  hind  ;  from  the  vagrant 
and  farmer's  hind  to  tlie  agricultural  labourer  and  artisan ; 
from  the  artisan  and  agricultural  labourer  to  the  slave  to  the 
machine:  Here  is  the  sad  evolution.  The  nobility  and 
geoUy  who  now  owned  the  State  and  controlled  the  politi- 
cal business  were  as  anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce 
■s  the  trading  class.  Still,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  England  differed  from  other  countries 
only  in  having  larger  commercial  interests,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  than  any  other  European  nation.  The 
great  eoonomical  revolution  that  was  all  the  time  preparing 
b«d  not  yet  become  manifest.  France,  Germany.  Italy, 
migbt,  to  all  appearance,  have  as  well  taken  the  lead  in  the 
new  processes  of  production  as  ourselves.  That  they  did 
DOC  was  due  to  causes  geographical,  geological,  social,  and 
ecoDomical,  which  can  now  be  clearly  seen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LABODR  AND  StniPLU3  VALUE. 

Ik  the  Wt  tliree  cLaptera  I  have  brie6y  passed  tlirough  tht 
oconomiciil  aud  social  traDsition  from  the  England  of  Uie 
rinidiil  times,  when  men  were  for  the  most  part  incoromani 
of  thL'ir  means  of  production  which  they  handled  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  articles  of  immediate  use,  only  the 
Biipcrfluity  being  hrought  forward  for  escliange,  they  thanf 
iielvea  also  being  bound  to  one  another  to  their  feudal 
vupiTiofB  and  to  the  Church  hy  personal  and  not  by  mere 
pt*cnniary  relations — from  this  period,  which  in  the  main 
reprosonted  rude  wealth  and  prosperity  for  the  people,  the 
development  of  a  race  of  landless  families  has  bet-n  traced 
contcmponmouuBly  with  a  growth  of  large  landowners, 
considerable;  farmers  and  capitalists,  and  an  artisan  and 
i^icultural-labourer  class,  but  few  of  whom  could  become 
masters  of  a  business,  or  who  could  hope  to  obtain,  either  as 
owner  or  tenant,  any  large  extent  of  land.  During  tbu 
whole  of  this  250  or  300  years,  the  condition  of  the 
of  the  people  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
Hjjon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  classea  above  tbem.  Ex- 
change, which  in  the  earlier  period  had  been  a  tiecondarj 
iBiiideration  for  production,  now  gradually  become  thej 
mount  object ;  the  means  of  production  also,  as  well  as 
fcoontrol  of  individual  excbauge,  instead  of  being  very 
tbiy  distributed,   had    become   concentrated    to  a    large 
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extent  in  the  haada  of  a  class.  Banking,  credit,  the 
funding  system,  the  world-wide  character  of  the  market  for 
goods,  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  thence  resulting,  all 
tended  in  the  same  direction. 

The  developments  of  the  power  of  human  production, 
whether  in  agriculture  or  in  manufijcture,  are  necessarily 
dae  to  a  long  series  of  ciroumstances,  failing  any  one  of 
which  the  improvement  could  not  have  been  made.  The 
inUx>ductioQ  in  agriculture  of  the  turnip,  of  the  potato,  of 
artificial  grasses,  of  rotation  of  crops  ;  the  vast  improvement 
io  the  breed  of  domestic,  animals,  which  has  enabled  meat 
and  beasts  of  burden  to  be  produced  of  sv  mucb  belter 
quality  than  heretofore;  the  properties  of  manures  and 
their  right  application :  the  preservation  of  fish  by  salting 
and  curing,  which  added  so  enormously  to  our  food  supply, 
extending  the  cod,  ling,  and  berriug  fisherres  to  the  propor-  . 
tioDB  of  great  industries :  all  these  inventions  are  due  to  the 
oombincd  observation  and  steady  industry,  not  of  one  or  two, 
but  of  thousands  or  millions  of  our  race,  though  some  lucky 
individuals  may  be  honoured  for  the  last  crowning  bit  of 
work.  Division  of  labour  again,  whether  adapted  to  special 
advantages  of  soil  and  qlimate  in  particular  regions — as 
wool-growing  in  Australia,  cotton-growing  in  Louisiana, 
bonting  and  forestry  in  the  Tyrol,  &c. — or  devoted  to  the 
sbridgemenl  of  toil  iu  workshops  and  factories,  this,  one  of 
L^  the  nt^  powerful  engines  for  the  domination  of  nature  and 
■r^e  increase  of  produce,  arises  from  the  loug,  general,  never- 
r'  ceaaing  prc^ess  of  human  society,  aud  is  in  nowise  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  one  or  more  men  of  individual  genius. 
Precisely  the  same  with  shipping  and  navigation.  No 
I  knows  who  invented  the  mariner's  compass,  or  who 
\  hollowed  out   a   canoe   from   a   log.       The   power   XA 
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observe  accurately  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  80  as  to  fix  a 
vessel's  actuiil  position  when  far  out  of  sight  of  laud,  enabling 
long  voyages  to  be  safely  made;  the  marvellous  improve- 
ments in  shipbuilding,  which  shortened  passages  by  Btuliog 
vessels,  and  vastly  reduced  freights  eveu  before  steam  gave 
an  iniicpenJent  force  to  the  carrier — each  and  all  were  due 
to  small  advances,  which  together  contributed  to  tlie  general 
movement  of  mankind. 

So  with  the  great  industrial  inventions  and  machines, 
Rimple  or  complicated.  Who  can  fix  upon  the  actual  dis- 
coverers of  the  application  of  wool  or  flax,  silk  or  cotton, 
hemp  or  jute,  madder  or  indigo  to  human  use,  or  adornment, 
or  luxury  \  Their  names  are  legion,  doubtless ;  but  all 
have  beeu  swept  away  as  time  has  slowly  passed  its  effacing 
finger  over  the  records  of  the  past.  With  machines  the  same 
is  true,  from  the  simple  wheel,  the  pump,  the  forge,  the 
stencil-plate,  and  the  potter's- wheel,  onwards  to  printing, 
steam,  electricity,  and  the  great  machine-making  machines. 
Each  owes  all  to  the  others.  The  forgotten  inventors  live 
for  ever  in  the  usefulness  of  the  work  they  have  done  and 
the  progress  they  have  striven  for.  We  of  to-day  may 
associate  mythical  or  noble  names  with  the  advances  we 
specially  remember ;  but  too  often  even  then  the  real 
worker  and  discoverer,  if  such  there  were,  remains  unknown, 
and  an  invention,  beautiful  but  useless  in  one  age  or  country, 
can  be  applied  only  in  a  remote  generation,  or  in  a  distant 
land.  Mankind  hangs  together  i'rom  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  easy  labour  is  but  inherited  skill ;  great  discoveries 
and  inventions  tire  worked  up  to  by  the  effurts  of  myriads 
ere  the  goal  is  rea(.-hed.  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  that  the 
individual  is  all,  who  contend  that  these  organisers  or  that 
class  have  the  right  to  take  from  their  fellows  in  return  for 
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the  seiricea  they  themselves  have  rendered,  do  but  show 
thoir  ignorance  of  the  whole  unbroken  history  of  human 
progress  and  social  development. 

And  now  wbat  ia  the  basis  and  what  the  measure  of  the 
exchange-value  of  the  commodittea  produced  in  our  modern 
Rociety  \  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  utility  which  thoy 
mU8l  possess  ere  such  exchange  can  be  carried  on  ?  It  is 
oD  the  correct  answer  to  these  two  questions  that  an  under- 
standing of  our  complicated  society  depends,  as  well  as  a 
reasoning  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  great  industrial 
revolution  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy. 

And   first,   wbat  constitutes   utility  T    what  is  a   useful 

ultcle?       Clearly    utility    is    but   a    function    of   society. 

Wheat  itself  would  be  of  no  use  to  a  purely  savage  com- 

mnoity  \  to  an  Australian  black  fellow  a  tail-coat  would  be 

ft  naiaance  as  a  garment.      We  ourselves  are  not  free  tn  the 

matter.      Potatoes  are   an   article   of  utility  to   the   poor 

Irishman,  and  he  buys  them  ;  lace  is  an  article  of  utility  to 

L  tlra  6ne  lady,  and  she  purchases  that.     The  salesmtiu  and 

ihe  shopkeeper  alike  receive  in  return  an  article  of  industrial 

iy — money,  or  its  representative.      The  position  of  the 

1  and  the  lady  in   the  same  society  explains  their 

tive  purcha-tes.*     A  tall  bat  is  an  uncomfortable  head- 

B^et  it  is  an  article  of  utility  to  a  certain  easy  class  in 

lagbind  under  existing  social  coDditions.t 

•  Sfarx,  "MbSre  de  la  PhiloBopliie,''  p.  17.    This  work  waa  writlea 

5  Karl  Marx  in  French  in  1847.     It  was  a  reply  to  Uie  "  Philosophi«> 

hdc  la  Uisbre"  of  Proudbou.     The  book,  thoag;h  short,  uoatains  bome  o£ 

e  ableat  criLicisntBOU  bourgeois  economj  ever  pemied. 

t "  Denre  is  appetite  with  coMciouaneas  thereof.     From  ail  which  it 

!^lippe«n  wo  have  not  endeavour,  will,  appetite,  or  desire  for  anything 

w«  d«ein  it  good  ;  but  cuntriiriwiBe  deem  the  thing  (jood 

wa  liAve  on  eudeftvuur,  will,  &ppetit«,  or  desire  for  it" — Pollock's 
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Thus,  then,  an  article  may  be  useful  in  one  age  or  society 
which  is  wholly  nseleas  in  another;  it  may  even  be  uaefal 
to  one  grade  in  such  society  and  wholly  imek^ss  (save  to 
exchange  again  which  is  not  here  in  question)  Xa  another.  It 
is  not  the  individual  even  who  forms  the  judgment  as  to  the 
utility;  but  the  clasa,  or  the  social  position  in  which  he  is 
jilaced  forms  it  for  him.  There  is,  speaking  generally,  no 
real  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter.  Even  our  needs  arise 
from  the  system  of  production,  or  from  a  state  of  thinga 
based  on  the  production  below. 

When,  liowei'er,  two  articles  form  the  subject  of  sale  and 
purchase,  what  is  the  basis  and  measure  of  such  exchange^ 
value  ?  There  are  things  in  themselves  useful  which  may 
have  no  exchange-value,  such  as  air,  water,  and  virgin  soiL 
But  two  useful  commodities  which  are  exchanged  must  be 
uqual  ou  the  average  of  dealings :  their  very  exchange 
assumes  their  equality  to  one  another,  and  their  utility  In  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  What  then  is  the  foundation 
of  this  equality  between,  say,  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  boots  t 
It  is  not  that  the  leather  and  the  cloth  are  of  the  same 
nature,  that  is  clear.  Their  relative  utility  also  has  been 
determined,  or  they  would  not  be  exchanged.  All  that 
remains  is  the  labour  which  goes  to  make  them.  If,  then, 
we  say  Uiat  a  coat  is  of  equal  value  to  a  pair  of  boots,  we 
mean  that  an  equal  quantity  of  average  human  labour  has 
been  expended  in  producing  them.  But  this  labour  itself 
has  two  sides.*     On  the  one  hand  it  is  devoted  to  produce 

"  SpinoZB,"  p.  221.  Tliia  Beenia  to  me  tba  very  founiiation  of  the  social 
idea  of  utility  ;  "  tlie  endeavour,  will,  nppetile,  or  desire  "  beiQK  fomiwl 
for  tlie  individua.!  by  Lis  begettingH  nod  liia  Burruundinga  from  birth, 
*  "  There  are  two  uses  to  everytliing  owned,  both  esBentifU,  though  not 
e  same  way  ;  tlie  one  being  stiictly  proper  to  the  arlicie,  and  not 
tber.    A  shoe,  for  example,  luity  eltlier  be  wom  or  exchanged  for 
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tisefiil  ulidea  which  may  be  of  uae  only  to  the  labourer 
bimself  and   his  family,  aod  may  neyer   be  brought  into 

ariniettiing  ebe  ;  for  both  are  uses  of  the  shoe,  sod  he  wba  exchanges 
the  iImw  with  someone  who  wants  a  ahoe  in  return  for  money  ur  fcxid, 
tlai*  tbe  Rhoe,  but  not  iu  ita  proper  use,  seeing  that  nbues  are  not  made 
tu  be  excbauged.  The  same  la  true  of  nil  other  goods  ;  for  barter 
oc^juted  in  nature,  some  having  an  overplus,  and  others  leas  tlian  they 
t»oeU*d.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  selling  fond  for  money  is  not  anecesanry 
part  <rf  monetary  science,  for  men  were  obliged  to  barter  bo  far  hs  to 

■  (■apply  their  wiuita.     Now  it  ia  plain   that  barter  could  not  hold  ita 
I  ylwe  in  Uie  originul  community,  that  ia  the  household  :  it  began  wbeu 

the  nmabers  of  those  in  the  community  increased  ;  for  the  former  had 

all  tbin^i  the  same  and  iu  coumou,  but  those  who  separated  had  in 

eomtDon  many  other  tbiiig«  which  both  were  obliged  to  exchange  aa 

tlietr  w«nts  arose.     And  this  barter  still  exists  among  many  barbaroua 

tribes  who  escliange  one  necessary  article  for  another,  and  nothing 

w*  ;  OS  giving  and  receiving  wine  for  com  and  the  like.     Barter  of 

«  kitu]  ia  then  not  coDtrary  to  nature,  nor  is  it  anywise  money-getting ; 

I  fast   it   ia   necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  uuturol  independeaca, 

I-  ham  barter,  however,  came,  as  might  be  expected,  the  use  of  money  ; 

t  Jnr  ■•  the  meiana  of  importing  what  was  needed,  or  of  exjurtiug  a  sur- 

I,  was  often  at  a  great  distance,  the  use  of  money  was  necessarily 

E-aontrited.    For  it  is  not  everything  which  is  useful  that  can  be  easily 

■  •carriot,  Mid  on  this  account  men  invented  something  which  they  could 
d  receive  by  way  of  exchange,  and  lieiug  itself  valuable,  might 

f  be  puased  from  baud  to  band  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  such  aa 
""  >er,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  At  first  this  had  a  fixed  pro- 
eording  to  its  weight  or  size  only ;  but  in  time  a  certain 
put  on  it  to  save  the  trouble  of  welghiug,  and  this  stamp 
1  aa  evidence  of  its  actual  value.  Mouey,  then,  being  con- 
d  owing  to  the  necessity  for  exchange,  the  second  kind  of  money- 
ng  came  through  buying  and  selling ;  this  was  probably  carried 
,t  Srat  simply,  but  by  and  by  mure  skill  uud  experience  were  em- 
k1  to  find  out  where  and  in  what  way  the  greatest  profit  cuuld  be 
u  Whence  the  ai-t  of  money-getting  aeeras  to  busy  itself  chiefly 
b  trade,  and  ito  end  is  to  determine  where  the  greatest  profit  can  be 
;  for  it  ia  the  means  of  getting  great  wealth  and  possesions  .  .  . 
aem  that  some  boundary  should  be  set  to  riches,  though  in 
'e  see  the  contrary  takes  place  ;  for  all  those  wjio  get 
endlessly  %a  their  money." — Aristotle's  ''  Politics,"  book  i. 
lup.  ix. 
I  Aristotle  was  only  prevented  by  the  existence  of  shivery  which  dts- 
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excbange  at  all.  A  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots  is  eqtiaUy  thff' 
result  of  useful  labour,  whether  they  are  worn  by  the 
maker  or  by  a  third  pertioii.  Whereas  labour  expended  on 
useless  work,  such  as  digging  a  pit  and  filling  it  up  again, 
constitutes,  of  course,  no  value  whatsoever.  On  the  other 
hand,  labour  is  the  expenditure  of  force  from  a  man's  body, 
the  e>:liauat)on  of  certain  forces,  mental  and  physical,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  man  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  this  labour-force  reckoned  on  its  social  average, 
which  determines  the  equality  between  the  boots  and  the 
coat  when  brought  forward  and  exchanged. 

When,  however,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  other  middle^ 
class  economists  talk  of  labour  as  the  original  natural  price 
of  all  things  which  are  CKcliauged  in  all  times,  they  apply 
to  one  form  of  human  society  ideas  which  belong  to  a  totally 
different  and  far  more  elaborate  condition  of  human  society. 
The  aboriginal  hunter  or  fisher  assuredly  never  considered  his 
fish  or  hia  game  from  the  point  of  view  of  ils  exchange- value 
at  all ;  he  never  considered,  as  between  a  salmon  and  a  deer, 
that  so  many  days'  work  in  the  one  would  exchange  for  an 
equal  number  of  days'  work  devoted  to  procuring  the  other. 
Such  a  view  is  simply  our  modem  idea,  which  considers 
everything  solely  from  the  exchange  stand-point,  taken  and 
applied  to  the  action  of  mankind  in  ages  or  under  conditions  , 
— we  can  see  the  conditions  in  Polynesia,  Australia,  and 
parts  of  Africa  to-day — when  no  conception  of  exchange- 
value  in  the  modem  sense  had  entered  the  human  mind. 
The  statement  nevertheless  is  correct  enough  as  regards  the 

nulan]  llio  linsiB  of  value  from  giving  b  complete  analysis  of  exc^hange. 
It  U  and  Ui  rvfl'iet  upon  the  alow  mi'vement  of  hnmaii  «ociet]',  itnd  to 
nRifRiltcr  Uiul  2(KK)  years  of  "progrwa"  have  but  siilietitated  the 
W)^[ii-ahv)>,  industrial  and  domestic,  of  tlie  uineteeuth  century,  for  the 
botly-sLive  of  Ai-istotle's  day. 
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pment  time.  Human  labour-force  applied  to  commodities 
redcoQcd  usefui  in  existing  social  conditions  does  constitute 
the  basis  of  exchange-value ;  the  quantity  of  labour-force 
sexually  necessary  to  produce  such  commodities  and  bring 
them  forward  for  exchange,  does  constitute  the  measure  of 
llteir  relative  exchange-value.  Thus  the  two  values  of  a 
commodity,  its  value  in  use  and  its  value  in  exchange,  are 
represeoted  by  the  two  sides  of  expenditure  of  labour-force 
— its  quality  and  quantity. 

But  it  is  universally  admitted  by  economists  that  under 

ordinary  conditions — and  in  all  human  afl'aira  as  length  of 

life,  marriageable  age,  amount  of  education,  rate  of  mortality, 

we  necessarily  apeak  of  the  average  and  not  of  the  exceptions 

tich  increase  or  depress  that  average — it  is  admitted  in  all 

linaiy  conditions,  I  say,  that  the  reduction  in  the  quantity 

Iflbour  needed  to  procure  or  to  produce  an  article,  reduces 

tbat  extent  the  value  of  that  article  relatively  to  other 

immodities.      Diamonds  fall  in  relative  value,  other  things 

being  equal,  if  a  new  field  is  discovered  which  can  be  more 

lily  worked  ;  whilst  if  by  any  new  chemical  process  they 

Id  bo  prwluced  at  a  cost  of  labour  representing  an  average 

ly's  work   per  carat    no   matter  what   the    weight,  then 

iiunondfl  would  in  due  time  full  tn  that  relative  value  with 

;t  to  other  articles,  whether  of  luxmy  or  necessity,  which 

Iter  into  exchange. 

Apply  this  to  the  boots  and  the  coat,  and  what  follows  T 
the  boots  can  be  produced  with  half  as  much  labour  as 
ifore,  then  a  coat  (no  change  in  the  total  quantity  of 
kbour  necessary  to  make  it  having  taken  place)  is  equal 
value  to  two  pair  of  boots,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
iations  resulting  from  the  decrease  or  increase  of 
necessary  labour-force  to  be  expended.      But  this  equality 
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caui  </f  €>j^whH  l^  ezt^Dded  in  manT  direcsazoft.  crar 
usefuj  art  id*:  J>^iug  ooundered  in  regwd  i;&  ii*  qisiiihT  A&i 
<{ijuiDtity.  Sav  the  <yxit  and  the  two  paar  of  b>xs  *r&  «c^ 
ev;li  Vj  tw«riitv  Yard4»  of  ^nen,  to  one  ounoe  of  ^i.  w  a  too 
of  iroii,  thc-jj,  *i\i<\*ini\\\  the  same  quaniitr  of  Ltzsuui  laiccr- 
fcrc^i  ha>5  ;fojje  U>  pr'/^iuce  these  articles,  and  anj  radocc^n 
ifj  111/;  ar/ioucit  of  lalx/ur  feodally  necessary  to  pri>i'>;3e  any 
orje  of  xh*tin  will  change  its  relative  value  wiih  respscs  to 
all  the  reht. 

We  rnay,  if  we  phrase,  express  the  valoe  of  all  these  com- 
tnofJiturs  in  bo^its.     TIjus,  a  coat,  twenty  yards  of  linen,  a 
ton  of  iron,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  may  all  be  measured  in 
fjaim  of  \hh$\m.     There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  human  rac'  when  mankind  have  used  quite  as  cumbrous 
articles  as  htntlM  to  measure  the  value  of  commodities  brought 
into  the  market  for  exchange.     Cattle,  salt,  iron,  cloth,  furs, 
sugar,  salt-fish,  cowries  have  each  and  all  been   used  as  a 
general  standard  of  the  exchange-value  of  other  commodities 
iu  the  market  of  different  societies  at  various  ages  of  the 
world.     Gold  and  silver  have  this  one  property  in  common 
with  them  as  well  as  with  the  boots — that  they  are  the 
produce  of  human  labour,  and  will  therefore  exchange  in 
certain  quantities   determined    by   the  equal    quantity  of 
labour  needed  to  bring  each  in  face  of  the  other  for  such 
exchange.     Thus   it  is  clear  that  in   the   equation  given 
aIkiva,  the  coat,  the  two  pairs  of  boots,  the  twenty  yards 
of  linen,  and  the  ton  of  iron  are  all  e([ual  to  an  ounce  of 
Kiild,      J^Jt  in  that  form,  relative-value  then  becomes  price ; 
lilid  WI1  NJiy,  the  price  of  twenty  yards  of  linen,  &c.^  is  an 
iMiiint  of  gold. 

Thii  nmHoiiN  for  employing  gold  and  silver  for  a  standard 
of  valutt  novd  nut  bu  given  here,  it  is  enough  that  their 
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tivenienoe  for  Uie  purpose  of  coinage  is  universally  recog- 
•A,  and  tbat  bullion — gold  in  the  West,  silver  in  tlie  East 
i>  tlic  mcmey  of  the  world.     Yet  gold  and  silver  are 
vable,  and  represent  the  exchange-value  or  price  of  other 
imodities  not  from  any  intrinsic  utility  or  fitQe»a,  but 
ause  they  in  themselves  repreh^ent  the  manifest  embodi- 
it  of  80  much  human  labour  expended  to  procure  tliem, 
1  iiui,  of  course,  is  not  invariably  the  same.     The  discoveries 
in  C^ifornia  and  Australia  have  in  our  own  time  greatly 
k^MJuced  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  obtaining  gold, 
^^^pd  coDsequeDtly  its  relative  valub  to  other  commodities  has 
^^^Hen ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  now  speak,  the  prices  of  com- 
^^H)dities  estimated  in  gold  have  risen.     The  value  of  the 
^^Hcalled  precious  metals  is,  however,  sufficiently  stable  for 
Bin  practical  purposes  of  exchange,  and  gold  has  become  not 
Only  a  real  but  an  ideal  standard  of  value.     We  say  such 
Aod  such  a  commodity  is  worth  so  much  money,  and  often 
a  are  regarded  simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  their 
r  valued     It  is  this  ftitichism  of  money  in  fact  which 
irents  our  middle-class  society,  from  the  shopkeeper  to 
t  aristocrat  and  political  economist,  from  seeing  the  real 
B  of  the  evils,  and  the  anarchical  fltictuations,  in  our 
sent  social   state.      Wealth  seems   to  come  from  above 
istead  of  being  entirely  due  to  the  labour  below,  and  the 
...penditure  of  money  gives  employment,  no  matter  how  use- 
r  the  possessor  of  the  medium   of  exchange  and   the 
IDS  of  production  commands  labour  to  exert  itself. 
litts,   then,   to    repeat,   social    labour-force   devoted    to 
work  is  the  basis  of  the  exchange  value  of  a  com- 
,   and  the   quantity  of   such  labour-force,   or   what 
;s  to  the  same  thing,  the  time  during  which  it  is 
,  coDBtitntcs  its  measure ;  this  in  turn  is  represented 
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in  a  definite  quauttim  of  money — that  is,  coined  gold  a 
silver;  which  gold  and  silver,  as  they  are  dug  from  ll« 
bowels  of  the  earth,  figure  as  the  direct  emboditnent  0 
human  labour. 

But  it  is  not  the  money  that  enables  us  to  value  thi 
rommodities.*  Far  otherwise.  It  is  simply  because  all 
commodities  represent  actual  human  labour  already  ex- 
pended on  natural  objects,  thus  producing  articles  uaeful^  la 
the  existing  social  conditions,  that  their  relative  value  i» 

"  "  It  is  not  with  money  that  things  are  reatlj  ptirchaaed.  NobodyH 
income  (except  that  of  the  gold  or  silver  miner)  is  deriveil  from  ttM 
precious  metala.  The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  [lerHOD  receivei 
weekly  or  yearly  are  not  what  constitutes  his  income  ;  they  ai 
of  tickets  or  orders  which  he  can  present  for  pnyiuent  at  any  shop  hS 
plenaex,  and  which  entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value  of  any  com* 
modity  that  he  makes  choice  of.  The  farmer  pays  his  labours 
landlord  in  these  tickets  as  the  most  convenient  plan  for  himself  and 
them  ;  bnt  tlieir  real  income  is  the  share  of  hi»  com,  cattle,  and  hay, 
and  it  makes  no  essential  diiT^reiice  whether  he  distributes  it  to  t' 
directly,  or  sells  it  for  them  and  gives  tlicm  the  price  [it  realty  makes  * 
great  difference  both  in  fact  and  in  theory  \  but  Mr  Mill  is  writing 
solely  with  reference  to  our  bourgeois,  pro£t-mongering,  wage-ilnvc^ 
society  of  to-day] ;  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell  it  for  money  if  he  dtd 
not,  and  as  he  is  a  seller  at  any  ral«,  it  best  suila  the  purposes  of  a" 
that  he  should  sell  their  share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave  til 
labourer  more  leisure  for  work  (!)  aiul  the  landlord  for  being  idl 
The  cajiitalisls,  except  those  who  are  producers  of  the  precious  metal^ 
derive  no  part  of  Uieir  income  from  those  metals  since  tliey  ouly  gc' 
them  by  buying  them  with  their  own  produce  [both  metalsaud  produc 
being  merely  the  embodiment  in  social  value  of  other  men's  labour]  j 
while  all  other  persons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them  by  1' 
mpitalists,  or  by  those  who  have  received  payment  from  the  capitalisU^ 
end  as  the  capitalistii  have  nothing  from  the  first  except  their  produce^ 
it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies  all  the  incomes  furnished  bj* 
lliem.  ....  The  reasons  which  make  the  temporary  or  market  valuff 
of  things  depend  on  demand  and  tiippli/,  and  their  average  and  pei>> 
manent  values  upon  theirco^oFproduction,  are  as  applicable  toamonej 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter."— J.  B.  Mill,  "  Principles  of  Polltiea 
Economy,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  9.  The  "cust  of  pi'oduction"  is,  ot  courae,  tJu| 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  in  all  to  produce  them.  Kielia)iga-vr'"' 
however,  depends  Upon  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
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tnuMqueotl;  tneasuraUe  by  one  aDother,  ami  that  they  c 
■  aU  In?  valued  iu  one  special  commodity.     This  lost  becomes, 
I  we  have  seen,  money,  and  is  a  measure  for  them  all ; 
,  like  the  rest,  its  relative  value  consists  in  the  fact 
ttt  it  represents  the  expenditure  of  human  labour  for  a 
itful  jnirpose. 

Nuw  it  is  quite  possible  that  states  of  society  may  exist 
in  wbicb  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  is  attained,  and 
yet  in  which  exchange  is  either  unknown  or  is  not  con- 
ducted by  the  individual-  Such  social  conditions  are  well 
known  to  all  students  of  history;  aud  the  village  com- 
roUDilics  of  India  and  Mexico  exhibit  a  stite  of  society 
wbtfc,  tJiough  a  considerable  degree  of  ci\'ilis:ition  had  boeu 
altuDL-d,  exchange  was  unknowD  in  our  modem  sense.  In 
ilexico,  in  particular,  it  has  been  almost  conclusively  shown 
t  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  mistook  for  an  imperial 
what  was  in  reality  a  purely  communal  society — 
\  tribes  working,  cultivating,  and  living  in  common.* 
'.  such  communities  exchange  took  place  between  the 
maoes,  the  villages,  the  gens,  the  tribes,  and  not 
Pweeo  the  individuals  who  simply  took  part  in  the 
mon  organised  work,  and  shared  in  the  common  food. 
nt  a  family,  or  two  or  three  families,  may  live  together, 
producing  by  their  labour  all  that  they  need  for  food  and 
raiment  without  exchange  in  our  sense,  may  still  be  seen 
iu  many  parts  of  the  world.  But  in  such  a  country  aa 
England  to-day,  it  may  be  said  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  everything  is  produced  for  exchange,  and  con- 
sequently the  "proilucer"  is  as  much  obliged  to  sell  by  the 
conditions  around  him  as  the  " consumer"  is  to  buy. 

'  L««ia  Algrgtui,  in  Nvrtk  American  Review, 
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Every  escbange  in  tbese  circumstances  presupposes  tha 
there  is  on  the  one  side  a  purchaser  with  a  desire  to  htiy, 
and  something  marketable  to  bl:y  with  ;  and  on  the  other 
seller  with  the  need  to  sell  and  an  equal  vnlue  to  oiTei 
The  higgling  to  determine  particular  relations  of  value  ne« 
not  concern  iis.*  Each  sale,  however,  involves  a  purchas 
and  each  purchase  a  sale.  A  man  may  exchange  a  coat  f( 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  both  parties  to  the  exchange  may  be  0 
the  same  footing  as  regards  the  value,  and  benefited  by  eacU 
having  a  needed  useful  article  from  the  other.  Or  aa 
article  of  utility  in  the  hands  of  one  person  who  does  not 
want  it  may  be  exchanged  for  its  equivalent  labour-value 
in  money,  and  then  he  may  with  that  money  purcbu 
another  article  of  utility  which  be  needs.  A  coat  sotd 
for  a  sum  of  money — that  sum  of  money  employed 
buy  boots.  In  such  a  transaction  we  have  a  useful  com' 
modity  exchanged  for  a  useful  commodity,  both  then  goinj 
from  the  region  of  exchange  into  that  of  actual  use,  aa< 
being  worn  out  in  due  course ;  the  money,  after  having 
facilitated  the  exchange,  workitig  in  another  direction  aa  i 
means  for  circulating  other  cou;imoditics.  Here  again,  we  set 
a  simple  individual  exchange  without  profit,  as  if  the  out 
object  of  all  parties  was  to  produce  and  exchange  for  th« 
benefit  of  each.  But  this  individual  exchange,  an  the  ruling 
principle  of  commerce  even  with  profit,  presuppoaes,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  command  by  the  individual  of  thfl 
means  of  production.  Very  different  is  the  process  in  ou 
actual  life.t 

*  This  higgling  about  price  ia  of  course  inte^ealiiig,  iaimediate  pri< 
being  deltnuined,  hb  bourgeois  economistB  trulj  tlute,  b;  supply  an 

tiu<l ;  but  I  Mu  not  now  concerued  witli  lliese  aa)jerfitial  phi 
The  eufiply  and  ilenaud  average  tlieniselves  over  iong  periods, 
"  But  siuce  ridies  tuaj  bti  npplied,  bb  we  Lave  said,  to  twi 
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^Vk  a  iserchant  holds  money  or  its  representative  in  bills  or 
oredit  to  the  amount  of  say  S,  1 OU.  Therewith  be  goes  out  ou 
to  the  market  and  buys  £100  worth  of  raw  cotton.  So 
far  ibe  exchange  may  be  perfectly  fair  and  exact.  The 
iscivhuit  may  have  given  bis  own  social  labour-value  as 
cmlNxIied  in  £100  sterling  for  another  man's  labour  as 
embodied  in  a  mass  of  raw  cotton.  But  iiaving  bought,  he 
goes  away  and  sells  his  purchased  cotton  for  £110,  making,  as 
itiasaid,  £10  by  the  transaction.*  His  £100  was  turned  into 
tlieoiw  to  nuike  money  of,  the  other  for  the  aerviee  of  the  house  ;  of 
these  tbc  tlrat  la  necessary  wid  conuuendiible,  the  other  whicli  haa  to  do 
with  traffic  \s  justly  censured  ;  for  it  has  not  its  origin  in  nature,  but 
uiong  aaiselvuB  ;  for  usury  is  most  reiwonftbly  detested  us  the  increase 
o(  w)r  fortune  arises  from  the  money  itself,  and  not  by  eraplojing  it  for 
(he  [iur)ioae  for  which  it  was  intended,  for  it  woa  devised  for  the  work 
Mchange,  but  usury  multipIieH  it  And  hence  usury  has  received 
tlie  unie  &  'produce,'  for  whatever  is  produL'ed  ia  itself  like  its 
jaitnla;  and  usary  is  men^ly  money  bom  of  money ;  so  tliat  of  all 
ntaws  ot  mooey -making,  this  is  moat  contrary  to  nature." — Aristotle, 
"Politics,"  book  i.  chnp.  jl  Denunciutiona  of  usury  are  found 
frBJupnlly  in  the  Levities!  booka,  and  the  ear^y  ChriiitiaQ  fathere 
WI  over  with  angry  deminciationa  agninat  usury  and  usurers.  Nowa- 
diyive  know  better.  Ota- usurers  and  capitalists  "  square"  the  modern 
ChriatiaJi  fnthers,  and  figure  as  philauthropists,  aay  in  London,  after 
having  ground  people  to  death  at  Birmingham,  Kottinghaxo,  Liverpool, 
or  Muichester.  "  liet  not  thy  left  band  know  what  thy  right  hand 
dwth."     Better  not  indeed. 

•  "  Division  of  labour  originally  took  the  shape  of  lurda  of  the  soil 
bein^  also  mast«r«  of  the  capital.  Capitol  means  raw  material,  inci- 
dental material  and  tools ;  capital  ia  product  which  is  used  for  furtiier 
productioti,  and  when  reduced  to  labour,  it  is  labour  alreiuii/  expettdnJ, 
8o  long  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  alao  mostera  of  the  capital,  tlie  raw 
naterial  ia  necwsanly  worked  up  in  the  same  employ,  that  ia,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  landowner,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  slaves  or  by  fnni 
Ish<>ur»r8  ;  the  landowner  is  at  the  same  time  a  'manufacturer'  and  a 
wboleaale  denier  in  the  Sniahed  goods  into  the  bargain.  In  this  case,  the 
«l(ir»  rent  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  owner  of  land  and  citpitol  combined  iu 
tlw  mna  person,  ajid  no  distinction  is  made  between  ground-rent  and 
npital-Knt.  This  arrangement  predominated  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
it  one  Rosoa  why  the  rich  field  of  political  economy  remained  uiidis- 
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its  equivaleDt  in  goods,  and  then  appeared  again  as  £110. 
Kot  only  is  the  original  sum  replaced,  but  £10  more  i» 
added  ;  the  mercliaut's  £100  liaa  acted  as  commercial  capital 
The  mercbaut  bought  not  for  himself,  or  to  work  up  for  Ui9 
use  of  others,  but  merely  because  on  the  average  of  dealings 
— and  here  of  course  not  an  individual  but  a  class  is  spoken 
of — he  knew  be  could  sell  his  cotton  again  at  an  enhanced 
piice.  This  is  something  very  different  from  the  use  of 
money  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  value  of  commodities, 
or  as  the  means  of  facilitating  exchange.  It  is  commercial 
capital  which  its  owner  only  uses  when  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  an  opportunity  for  increasing  it,  or,  which  amounts 
to  tlie  same  thing,  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  it  without 
manual  labour  on  his  own  part.  Money  to  start  with  and 
then  more  money,  that  is  the  process.  The  buying  of  the 
cotton  is  bnt  an  intermediate  stage  which  disguises  the 
transaction.  But  clearly  the  amount  of  value  actually  in 
existence  and  circulation  at  any  given  moment— that  is  tlia 
quantity  uf  human  labour  embodied  in  useful  commodities 
— cannot  increase  of  itself.  The  merchant  who  has  in  hU 
possession  a  commodity  whose  value  expressed  in  money  ia 
£100  can  only  increase  it  absolutely  and  make  it  £110  by 
the  addition  of  more  labour  to  the  labour-value  represetited 
in  iLe  first  instance — as  by  spinning  the  raw  cotton  into 
yam.     The  yaru  is  worth  more  than  the  raw  cotton,  but 

covered  by  the  uncientt  becttuse  they  never  had  the  idea  of  capital  in  tta 
euonomical  or  aodal  senne,  but  only  as  cnpiul  in  ihe  shape  of  moa»y 
(^Id-mpitAl}.* — Rodbertna,  18G0.  Tlioae  who  wish  to  form  some  id«»  of 
th«  viewBof  this  little-known  economist,  will  find  an  admirable  SDmioarr 
iu  l>i'  Rudolph  Meyer's  "  EmaucipatiouH — Kanipf  dva  Vierten  Stundet," 
up.  57-7Ti  which  I  have  truoalated,  and  give  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 
to  thin  wurk.  At  the  present  time,  also,  Bodbertua*  Credit'Noth  des 
OnuidbeHitzes  is  worth  study,  though  the  style  is  he«vj  and  wean 
tu  tbo  liuit  degree.  Rodbertua  was  iu  constant  coiTeepondeuce  with 
:li«divdiQlST&. 
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ihfl  Taliie  of  the  raw  cotton  remains  the  same.  Thus  then 
.11  tlie  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  owner  of  the 
mpney  to  start  with  must  buy  goods  at  their  exact  vahie 
nnJ  aeU  again  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  yet  have 
III  his  possession  at  the  end  more  value  tbau  he  had  at 
I  III*  boginuing. 
Here  we  have  the  crucial  problem  of  modern  economy. 
The  increase  of  value  by  which  money  is  turned  into 
'ipltai  and  becomes  more  money  obviously  cannot  arise  from 
the  money  iteel£  It  follows  then  that  the  conversion  of 
money  into  goods,  and  then  of  those  same  goods  into  more 
money,  producing  in  this  way  an  additional  value  for  the 
original  owner  of  the  money,  must  arise  from  the  goods. 
But  how  1  Commodities  can  no  more  increase  their  own 
eichangc-value  than  can  the  money.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  an  additional  exchange-value  from  a  commodity,  a 
Kirt  of  commodity  must  be  found  which  itself  possesses  the 
remarkable  quality  of  being  the  source  of  exchange-value, 
60  that  to  consume  it  would  be  to  obtain  that  very  labour- 
force  embodied  in  value  and  consequently  to  create  value, 

Now  it  80  happens  that  the  capitalist  does  find  on 
''.e  market  a  purchaseablo  commodity  endowed  with  this 
■[>oci6c  virtue.  This  is  called  labour  or  force  of  labour. 
Under  that  name  are  included  the  entire  capacities,  physical 
acd  intellectual,  which  exist  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  which 
Ito  mast  set  in  motion  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  utility. 
ErideDtly  the  force  of  labour  cannot  present  itself  on  the 
market  for  sale,  unless  it  is  offered  by  its  owner ;  he  must 
he  able  to  disp(»e  of  it^ — that  is,  he  must  be  the  free  owner 
of  hig  labour— of  the  force  in  his  own  body.  The  moneyed 
inan  and  be  meet  on  the  market:  one  buys,  the  other  sellt<, 
nad  both  ore  quits. 
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But  the  owner  of  this  bihour-force  must  only  sell  it  for 
a  definite  time ;  if  he  sells  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  firom 
being  a  merchant,  he  liimself,  hia  force  of  labour  and  all. 
becomes  a  mere  commodity.  He  himself  is  thenceforward  a 
slave  or  a  serf  at  the  command  of  his  master  as  much  as 
any  of  his  other  goods  and  chattels.  This  form  of  labour  is 
of  course  well  known  in  the  slavery  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  ;  the  slave  himself  and  all  that  he  produced  was  the 
property  of  his  master,  and  it  depends  upon  whether  lie 
can  get  another  equally  good  slave  cheap  or  not,  as  to  how 
far  he  shall  use  that  slave  well,  or  feed  him  little  and  work 
him  to  death.* 

In  modern  economical  conditions  the  essential  point  for 
the  capitalist  anxious  to  buy  force  of  labour  is  that  thf 
owner  of  the  labour-force  instead  of  being  able  to  keep 
himself  by  the  produce  of  work  from  his  own  land,  or  by 
selling  useful  articles  in  which  he  lias  himself  embodied  his 
labour,  or  by  his  labour  organised  in  connection  with  other 
labour  under  the  control  of  the  community  at  large,  should 
be  obliged  to  sell  to  the  capitalist  the  labour-force  in  his  body 

■  ■  Slavery  originaliy  practised  OiIb  compulsion.  Labourera  who  pro- 
duced a  surplus  by  their  lalx>ur  became  slaves ;  and  the  maater  who 
owned  the  labottrera  as  well  oa  ^he\t  product  gave  the  skves  only  just 
80  much  of  it  as  wss  needful  for  Uiein  to  carry  on  their  work  ;  the  re- 
mniuder  he  took  for  liiiusclf.  If  all  the  land  and  all  tJie  capital  of  k 
country  ifl  private-  property,  landed  property  and  capitalist  pr«perQr 
.■\.:if  !iiniilir  compulsion  on  the  free  labourer.  Fur  this  will  have  tlw 
.,iu>  1  iV.  ..-t  ;is  slavery,  (1.)  because  the  product  belongs  not  ti 
(.ilK'iiLii-,-  I'ut  to  the  owners,  (2.)  because  tbe  labourers  who  own  notliiiig, 
aa  u^Miitt  the  maaters  who  own  the  land  and  the  capital,  will  be  glad 
tm3i*  u  part  of  the  pmduce  of  their  own  labour  in  order  to  keep  body 
I  lugrlLur,  tliat  ta,  to  carry  on  their  lal>our.  Thus  to  be  tn 
St  <>rd«rt  of  the  dave-ilnver  we  have  the  fr«e  uouU&ct  of  tb» 
is  utiidoyer ;  bnt  this  contract  la  only  free  in 
1ang«r  fatly  makes  up  for  ihe  whip.  Wlial  inshtvery 
b  free  coiitnut  figures  aa  wages.     Itodberluu  tSW- 
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l  nmplo.     Under  any  one  of  the  three  conditions 

jort  named  the  labourer  is  master  of  his  own  labour :  he  is  an 

independent  man.     He  has  either  the  means  of  supporting 

[   liimself  directly,  or  of  exchanging  his  own  labour  as  embodied 

■&l  useful  articles  for  other  men's  labour  also  embodied  in 

Pwefnl  articles,  npon  equal  terms  :  in  short,  he  is  free.     But 

in  Older  that  labour-force  shouUI  be  converted  into  capital, 

the  workman  himself  muat  be  free  in  a  very  diflFcrc-Dt  sense. 

Not  only  muat  be  be  ready  to  sell  his  labour  as  a  commodity, 

■  tint  further,  he   must  be  free — so  very  free,  that  he  has 

■WHliing  else  in  the  world  but  bis  force  of  labour  to  sell — 

I  that  he  should    be  completely  destitute  of  the   means   of 

Kitalisiiig  bis  own  labour-force  in  commodities  by  himself, 

co-operation    with    others   on    equal   terms,    having 

■either    tools,   nor   land,   nor   raw   material   wherewith   to 

How  does  this  free  labourer  thus  find  himself  on  the 
market  ready  to  enter  into  free  contract  for  his  labour- 
force  ?  That  does  not  in  the  least  concern  the  owner  of 
the  money  or  capital,  who  looks  upon  the  labour-market  aa 
merely  a  branch  of  the  rest  of  the  market  for  commodities, 
and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  appearance  of  this 
•Jestitute  labourer  there  is  nevertheless,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  economical  evolutions  and 
revolutions  extending  over  centuries.  By  the  latter  half  oi' 
the  fcighteenth  century  the  mass  of  the  people  in  England 
had  been  driven  from  the  ownership  of  land,  deprived  of  the 
poBiibility  of  earning  their  own  independent  living,  and  were 
ready  for  the  full  development  of  the  great  modern  machine 
industry.  Nature  most  assuredly  does  not  turn  out  possessors 
of  money  and  the  means  of  production  on  the  one  aide, 
and  owneTB  of  their  pure  labour-force  and  nothing  else  on 
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tbe  other.  Capital  only  makes  its  appearance  in  social 
affairs  when  that  part  of  tbe  wealth  of  a  country  which  \& 
employed  in  production  consisting  of  food,  clothing,  tools, 
raw  materiak,  machinery,  money,  &c,,  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  labour,  is  found  in  the  bands  of  a  class  which  meets 
on  tbe  market  the  destitute  free  labourer  come  thither  t*> 
sell  bis  labour.* 

What,  however,  is  this  force  of  labour  which  the  free 
owner  of  it  comes  on  to  the  market  to  sell  1  Clearly  it  is  a 
human  force,  pbysica!,  moral,  intellectual,  which  requires 
certain  food,  clothing,  and  lodging — all  at  the  command  of 
the  moneyed  class  and  not  of  the  labourer — to  keep  it  in 
order  and  supplied,  so  that  the  waste  of  one  day  may  be 
made  good  and  the  force  may  return  with  equal  vigour  the 
next.  These  necessaries  vary,  of  course,  with  different 
climates  and  with  different  degrees  of  civilisation  and 
standards  of  life.  But  in  any  given  country  or  period,  the 
average  needs  of  the  labourers  are  known.  K,  therefore,  in 
the  competition  of  tbe  labour  market  tbe  labourer  sells  hia 
labour-force  for  the  precise  sum  in  money-wages  which  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  himself  in  the  average  condition  of 
his  class,  ha  gets  just  what  has  been  called  the  "  natural 
price  "  of  his  labour.  This  is,  according  to  the  accepted 
teaching  of  middle-class  econombts,  "  that  price  which  is 
DOcesHary  to  enable  labourers  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate 
tlioir  race  without  either  increase  or  diniinution."!     The 

•  Wliethtu-  alavery  or  free  labour  u  mont  pn'JUable  to  the  emploi/tr 
cIkIb  oU  thn  wagts  of  the  free  labourer.  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of 
Ifiml  my,  vol  i.,  p.  3li.\    ItAtliLT  cynically  pnt  thie,  it  seems 

M '  litdHm  is  even  more  iti  the  fact  than  in  its  way  of 

in  tu  aM  the  oumpluteat  Biunmiiry  of  the  boiugaois 
Fon  law  of  wages  under  uiireatrict«d  competJtioii,  will 
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tAeocj  that  is — leaving  aside  for  tLe  moment  the  compe- 
D  of  women  and  children  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter — 
e  wages  of  adult  male  labourers  who  compete  upon  the 
u  market,  is  towards  a  minimum  which  will  just  keep 
selves,  their  wives  and  progeny,  in  the  social  condition 

t  ID  F.  LassaUe'a  ArbeiterieBebuch,  pp.  4-18,  German- American 

m  of  1672.   Chicago.    Of  course  I  am  perfect!;  well  aware  that  the 

aMBpeiition  is  never  entirely  unreatricteit.    There  is  a  atratification  of 

bbouicra  in  oar  exiating  society  as  tliere  ie  a  stratification  of  other  clasaes. 

It  'a  well  known,  also,  th&t  labour-force  is  based  npou  the  material  sus- 

•e  a  miin  gets ;  or,  as  Mr  Francis  Walker  puta  it,  so  much  coal  in 

"  for  a  steam-engine  to  work  at  full  pressure,  so  much  food  fur  a 

rbe  Dorselfiliire  or  Devonahire  agricultural  lal>uurer  gives  lesa 

e  Average  English  social  labour-force,  because  he  has  been  in- 

jSdeDtJy  trained  and  badly  fed  from  childhood.    Give  him  better  food 

id  good  training,  and  if  not  too  old  when  it  begins,  he  will  soon  pick 

~      Bey,  the  contractor,  we  know,  found  that  in  his  operations 

ip  labour  was  by  no  means  always  cheap  in  reality.     Chinese  labour 

1  actually  and  relatively  cheap,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  ;  but 

w  Chinaman  is  invariably  an  educated  man,  ready  to  improve  his 

a  proportion  to  the  labour  to  be  done  as  he  is  paid  for  it.    His 

mderaelling  of  European  labourers  in  certain  trades  is  an 

I    to  the   ordinary  rule.     Of   course,  if  a   capitalist   can  get 

Tin  hia  machinery  eqimlly  well  in  one  country  for  more 

■  or  for  a  leas  proportion  of  the  product  than  in  another,  he  can, 

mj^ying  his  capital  in  the  country  where  longer  hours  or  lower 

t  rule,  andersell  his  brethren  at  home,  who  have  to  pay  more 

a  or  work  shorter  hours.     That  is  how  the  Germans,  and  English 

ists  who  own  factories  in  Germany,  witli   their   rapidly-in- 

g  steam  and  water-power  now  undersell  us  in  so  many  branches 

The  late  Professor  Caimas'  observations  on  the  grouping  of 

I  are  worth  quoting  : — "  No  doubt  the  various  ranks  and  classes 

O  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  individuals  from 

es  are  constantly  p.osaing  up  or  dropping  down  ;  but  while  this 

,  it  i«  nevertheless  true  that  the  average  workman,  from  what- 

r  rank   he  be  taken,  finds  his   power   of  competition  limited  for 

stjcol  pnrpoaes,  to  a  certain  range  of  occupations  so  that,  however 

"  e  rates  of  remnweration  in  those  which  lie  beyond  may  rise,  he 

1  from   sharing  them."      Karl  Marx,   in  the  Capital,   has 

utively  with  the  question  of  social  labour  force.     See  chap- 

,,  xxli.,  and  siv. 
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of  their  claas."  In  this  way  we  have  that  amount  of  average 
daily  necessanea  which  will  maintain  a  race  of  destitute 
bargaiDers,  and  replace  them  with  equally  destitute  buc- 
cessors.  II'  aome  gain  above  this  ordinary  price  of  their 
labour,  others  work  far  below  it,  and  the  average,  when  the 
manner  in  which  the  working-class  are  used  up  is  con- 
sidered, is  certainly  not  above  the  starvation  teveLt 

Moreover,  the  reduction  of  the  price — that  is,  in  the 
average  amount  of  labour  needed  to  the  production — of  the 
commodities  which  enter  into  the  neceasaiy  existence  of  the 
worker,  in  nowise  benefits  him.     Competition  between  the 

*  The  higher  wages  which  soma  workers  get  than  others  do  not 
ritiat«  tliis.     Complex  Ubour  is  at  most  a  multiple  of  simple  labour. 

t  Nor  can  it  even  be  muiiitainud  that  at  an;  rate  the  food,  clothing, 
Slc.,  n<3cea)uiry  to  keep  the  labourer  in  the  most  eflicient  coadjtion,  will 
give  ua  n  minimum  below  which  the  stilf-inti^reat  of  euiplo^rs,  if  duljr 
enlightened,  will  not  suffer  wages  tu  fall  This  would,  no  doabt,  b« 
trae,  if  the  present  labourers  alone  were  concemtKl,  and  if  the  em- 
ployers could  actually  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  his  labounus  just  as  be 
feeds,  cflvera,  and  shelters  his  horees.  But  when  we  consider  the 
labourer  ns  a.  free  and  independent  citizen,  and  also  as  the  father  of  & 
family,  spending  at  his  own  discretion  a  considerable  portion  of  hia 
wages  in  rearing  a  future  generation  of  labourera,  the  case  is  altered. 
Suppose  that  the  employer  knows  that  his  labourer  is  under-fed,  aud 
that  half-a-crown  a  week,  spent  on  nourishing  food  and  warm  clothing, 
would  result  in  more  than  tialf-a-crown's  worth  of  extra  value  in.  the 
jiroduce  of  the  week's  labour,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  his  int«reat 
to  give  liim  the  extra  half-crown  ;  for  in  the  first  place  tlie  labourer 
may  spend  a  largo  piii-lion  of  it  in  alcoholic  liquors,  Ac,  which  will 
impair  raijier  than  increase  his  efficiency ;  and,  secondly,  he  may  spend 
a  large  portion  of  it  in  providing  better  food  and  clothing  for  his 
family,  wliich,  though  it  may  lie  amply  repaid  to  somety  in  the  addi- 
tional efficiency  of  tlie  future  labourera  whom  he  is  rearing,  will  not 
necessarily  afford  any  peciminry  advantage  to  the  employer  who  may 
have  no  means  of  securing  to  himself  any  of  the  value  of  this  future 
efficiency,  [Henry  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Politic.tl  Economy,  p.  311.] 
Could  there  be  a  more  complete  denunciation  of  our  present  system  1 
Yet  Mx  Sidgwick's  most  disappointing  book  doesn't  even  go  to  the  root 
of  first  principles. 


iabourera   aad    the   introduction    of   improved    macLioery 

speedily  redace  the  margin  of  the  wages  to  the  level  which 

rwtorcs  the  old  inexorable  law  to  ite  relentless  pressure. 

Cheaji    food   and   cheap   clothing    mean   only   that   unless 

ihc  worker    can    take    himself  out   of   the    wage-earning 

clsfs  altogether,  he  has  to  accept  a  lower  relative  wage  as 

^e  result  of  competition.     This,  the  iron  law  of  wages  in 

s  country  where  freedom  of  contract  is  maintained  between 

e  paaper  and  the  plutocrat,  is  also  the  law  which  decrees 

0  perpetual  degradation  of  the  wage-earning  class. 

The  capitalist,   whether  farmer   or   manufacturer,  buys 

tus  kbour  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  applies  it  to  the  land 

^L^rikick  be  holds  or  rents,  or  to  the  raw  material  which  he 

^^^b   purchased,  so    that    he    may  produce   food    or    com- 

^^Boditics  for  exchange  at  a  profit.     When  also  the  capitalist 

Bbnys  the  labour-force  it  is  the  owner  of  the  kbour  who 

iclls  on  credit.     The  labourer  works,  with  few  exceptions, 

^^Jir  a  (lay,  week,  fortnight,  month,  before  he  receives  his 

^^Bgea.     He  advances  his  labour  as  embodied  in  the  com- 

^^HnH^  or  part  of  the   commodity  to   the  capitalist:    the 

^^^bitftUst  advances  nothing  to  him.      This  gives  the  em- 

^^^pyer  every  advantage.     If  he  fails  the  labourers  suffer  : 

^^Hey  arc  not  paid  under  our  law,  for  the  labour  has  been 

V  sold  beforehand,  and  duly  delivered  by  the  expenditure  of 

force  from  the  labourer's  body.      And  this  consumption  of 

!  of  labour  produces  not  only  commodities  but  suiplus 

1  additional  value  which  belongs  to  the  capitalist 

Everything  else  which  is  needed  for  the  purposes 

P  production — raw  material,  machinery,  &c.^have    been 

tgbt  by  the  capitalist  at  their  actual  market  value  and 

1  for  at  their  actual  market  price.      It  is  from  labour 

My,    the    labour-force    of    human    beings    compelled    to 
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compete  against  one  another  for  a  bore  subsistence  wag) 
that  the  actual  employer  derives  Lis  surplus  value,  and  i 
merchant,  Sue.,  hia  profit.  Out  of  this,  his  last  porcha: 
bought  on  credit,  the  capitalist  makes  his  capital  bree4 
This  labour-force,  bought  of  its  owner  in  the  open  marke 
and  then  embodied  in  the  commodity — this  it  is  whid 
gives  the  capitalist  the  additional  value  he  hungers  for. 

But  when  an  employer  pays  his  labourers  their  wages  thqi 
are  really  being  paid  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their  own  work 
in  the  shape  of  orders  on  other  labourers.*  An  ironmaste 
gives  his  men  an  order  on  the  butcher,  or  the  baker,  ot 
the  grocflf,  and  redeems  it  in  a  certain  proportion  of  tha 
plates  or  rails  the  men  have  made.  This  payment  i 
money  he  has  generally  got  back  by  selling  his  iroa 
ware  in  the  market.  The  wages  which  a  competitive 
wage-earning  labourer  gets  do  not  consist  in  the  mooey, 
but  in  what  the  money — that  portion  of  the  value  of  thti 

*  Thom.ia  Hodgakin,  "  Popular  Political  Economy,"  1827,  p.  S47. 
This  is  a  vury  remarlciible  little  book.     Note  the  date. 

Th«  iUuBJon  produced  bj  tlie  circulation  of  commodities  diaappein 
when  we  substitute  for  the  iDdividual  capitalist  and  his  worki 
capitalist  class  and  the  working  class.  The  capitalist  class  i 
givM  to  the  working  class,  in  the  fomi  of  monej,  orders  upon  » 
of  the  products  that  the  workers  have  made  and  the  empl 
taken  unto  themselrea.  The  working  claas  constantly  give  \, 
tlieii'  orders  to  the  capitalist  class  to  obtain  that  portion  of  their  o 
product  which  returns  to  them.  What  disguises  the  transaction  is  tho  I 
commodity  form  of  the  product  and  the  money  form  of  the  comoioditj..! 
Variable  capitsi  is,  therefore,  only  a  particular  liiatorical  form  of  the  I 
aoM^ed  labour-fund  which  tlie  labourer  must  always  produce  and  1 
reproduce  himself  in  ail  possible  systems  of  production.  If,  in  tho  I 
capitalist  system,  this  fund  only  reaches  the  workman  in  the  form  «(  I 
wages,  of  means  ot  payment  of  his  own  Labour,  that  is  bocaose  his  own  \ 
product  always  aliiia  away  from  him  in  the  aliape  of  capital.  But  that  I 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  portion  of  his  very  own  past  I 
and  already  realised  labour  that  the  workman  receives  as  an  advance  I 
from  the  capitalist— "Capitol."    Mara,  p.  248. 
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xliljf  which  he  receives  in  return  for  his  labour — 
J  him  ;  and  the  hread,  beef,  beer,  grocery,  clothes. 
La  bujB  with  that  money  consist  of  the  labour  of  other 
laen.  Tbua  it  is  throughout,  and  labour,  not  capital,  pays 
VaU  wages,  though  the  condition  of  our  modern  society  is 
■Gh  that  tlie  man  who  grows  grain  in  Illinois,  the  negro 
^tritig  cotton  in  Louisiana,  the  coolie  growing  indigo  in 
taigal.  cannot  see  that  they  are  paying  the  wages  of  the 
ry-hand  in  Lancashire,  or  the  iron-worker  at  the  furnace, 
f  more  than  such  a  worker  can  see  that  he  is  paying 


Id  practice,  of  course,  the  labourer  only  geta  back  a 
ncall  fraction  of  the  value  he  produces  in  the  shape  of 
tlie  money-wages  he  receives.      For  the  working  man  who 

Bid  his  labour  works  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist 
lOm  his  labour  now  belongs  for  an  agreed  period,  and 
object  it  is  that  he  should  work  hard  and  continu- 
Tlie  reason  why  it  seems  that  the  capitalist  does 
le  labourer  is  because  ho  possesses  the  means  of  pro- 
n  to  start  with,  and  the  product  in  which  the  worker's 
tans  of  labour  is  embodied  is  the  property  of  the  capitalist 
at  the  end.  Wages,  therefore,  are  paid  by  the  capitalist  in 
tlie  same  way  as  he  would  pay  the  hire  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 
Then  thu  employer  applies  this  human  merchandise  which 
he  has  thus  bought  "on  the  cheap"  to  his  raw  materials  and 
machinery.  The  result  is  a  social  value;  and  not  only 
such  value,  but  a  surplus  value  for  the  capitalist  himself, 
derived  from  this  purchased  labour. 

For  if  a  man  can  live  on  a  shilling  a  day,  and  sells  his 
labour-force  to  a  capitalist  for  that  sum ;  if  the  labourer 
i-Len  produces  a  value  in  the  day's  work  of  tLirty  shillings, 
*  Mr  Henry  George  brings  out  lliia  portion  of  the  subject  well. 
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tlie  capitalist  cooBiders  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  pocket 
tbo  surplus  value  of  tweuty-nlne  shillings  which  the  labourer 
has  furnished  by  the  expenditure  of  his  labour-forca*  Fear 
of  starvation  is  the  weapon  which  briiiga  tho  workman  to  a 
sense  of  hia  duty  in  this  respect.  As  much  as  he  can  get, 
80  much  will  the  capitalist  take. 

Now  it  begins  to  be  clear  how  the  £100  becomes  £110, 
without  additional  value  from  the  merchant.  Now,  too, 
the  admirable  working  of  supply  and  demand  and  freedom 
of  contract  on  those  who  have  no  means  of  production  begins 
to  appear. 

Middle-class  political  economy  assumes  that  rent,  profit, 
interest  on  capital,  discount  on  bills,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  caao.  It  is  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  labour  which  provides  all  wealth  should 
be  neglected,  and  that  political  economy  should  only  con- 
cern itfielf  as  to  how  the  surplus  value  it  gives  is  divided 
among  the  bankers,  merchants,  capitalists,  and  shareholdeis, 
after  the  miserable  competition  wage  is  paid  to  the  workers.! 

Take  the  case  of  a  farmer.  He  has  taken  a  farm  from  a 
landlord  at  a  rent  which  is  supposed  to  leave  him  a  fair 
interest  on  capital  which  he  "put  in."  He  buys  hia 
manures  and  his  cattle  at  market  price,  and  feeds  the 
latter  and  hia  horses  well  because  it  pays  him  to  do  so ;  but 
out  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  really  does  all  the  bard 
work  on  the  farm,  he  grinds  all  the  labour  he  can,  and  thus 

•  Bronterre  O'Brien,  1B36,  ia  tlie  "  Poor  Man's  Guardian. "  Tliia  it 
the  Gxni  plain  statemeot,  I  think,  of  "  surplus  value  "  in  tiiia  form. 

t  I  have  not  tlioiight  it  necessaiy  to  deal  with  the  exploded  wage- 
fund  theory.  Marx  cruahed  it  five-and -thirty  years  ago,  find  aince  then 
it  has  be«n  abandoned  by  the  bourgeois  econoiuiBta  themselrea.  Longe, 
Walker,  Cairnes,  Clitfe  Leslie,  J.  S.  Mill  tumseU,  and  lately  Sidgwick, 
have  Burrendered  it  altogether. 
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\  out  of  tlie  embodied  labour-force  of  the 

bl6  hiRtl  At  a  fuw  tJiilHogs  a  week  (who  rarely,  accord- 

I U  the  TDcdioal  reports,  escapea  disease  resulting  ftoni 

pfflnimt  Doorishment)  to  get  together  siirplus  value  enough 

jhy,  OD  ihe  average,  rent,  interest  on  bis  capital,  and 

I  liimetjf  well  besides.     Many  a  landowner  is  posi- 

f^^KUOraut  of  the  fact  that  be  himself  ia  but  a  pensioner 

of  the  ill-fed   agricultural    labourer   who 

is  cap  to  him  at  the  park  gates.* 

mlioB  may  be  given  from  the  cotton  industry. 

workman-f*  gets  three  shillings  a  day  for  bis 

li>\t  lit>  produces  the  value  of  this,  the  amount 

'i-ragu  snpplies  him  with  neceasariea  in  five 

Ikll  n  -liny '9  work — a  very  wide  margin  being  thus 

wurionan's  side.      The  capitalist  buys  ten 

ij'jtton  for  ten  shillings.     In  that   price  is 

■1.1   iho   labour  needed   for   the   production, 

iiHirlccting   of   the   raw  cotton.       Put    the 

I  if  nuichiiicry,  waste,  &c.  (which  necessarily 

urpoudituro  of  labour  to  replace  it),  in  working 

i'  ■,  mi  at  two  shillings.      If  a  piece  of 

flhillings  is  the  equivalent  of  the 

■.\ork,  it  follows  that  there   are, 

^^^pr'''^*^d  in  the  factory,  two  full  days 

^^^    ^^ky  embodied  in  the  yarn  at  the 

This   accounts  for   the  labour 

It.  the  raw  cotton  as  well  as  the 

ivi'iiT  and  tear. 


-  ou  labour  whom  we  call  the 
<  Ui  buth  sexes.     In  a  cotton 
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It  has  already  been  assumed  tLat  the  workman 
furnish  five  hours'  labour  in  order  to  earn  three  shillings, 
the  money  required  to  supply  him  with  his  absolute  social 
necessaries.  Now,  assume  further,  that  it  takes  five  homs 
labour  to  turn  ten  pounds  of  cotton  into  ten  pounds  of  yam 
— and  all  these  assumptions  are  well  within  the  mark" — 
then  the  workman  in  five  hours'  work  has  added  to  the  raw 
cotton  a  value  in  labour  of  three  shillings,  or  half  a  day' 
work.  So  at  the  end  of  that  five  hours  the  ten  pounds  o 
yam  contain  altogether  two  days  and  a  half  of  labour.  Rair 
cotton,  wear  and  tear,  waste,  &c.,  stand  for  two  days,  and 
half  a  day  has  been  absorbed  by  the  cotton  in  the  process  of 
spinning.  This  quantity  of  labour,  according  to  our  assump- 
tions, would  therefore  be  reckoned  in  a  piece  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  fifteen  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  the  price  of  the  t«n 
pounds  of  yarn  spun  from  the  cotton  is  eighteen  pence  per 
pound.  Hero,  obviously,  is  no  gain  to  the  capitalist.  He 
gave  one  shilling  a  pound  for  his  ten  pounds  of  raw  cotton, 
the  wear  and  tear  and  waste  cost  him  two  shillings  for  the 
ten  pounds,  and  he  paid  the  workman  three  shillings  for  five 
hours'  work  on  the  ten  pounds — these  together  eat  up  the 
whole  of  the  capital  paid  out,  and  yet  the  ten  pounds  of 
yam  only  fetch  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound,  which  ia 
the  value  of  the  average  quantity  of  labour  contained  in  it 
This,  therefore,  shows  no  surplus  value  whatever. 

But  the  employer  has  bought  the  free  labourer's  whole 
day's   work   upon  the  market.     He  can  make  him  work, 

*  Mr  B.  Porter,  it  skilled  Aniorican  investigator,  writing  to  the  JV» 
Ywk  Tfihtnw  in  the  Bummer  of  thia  year,  aa  to  the  wages  of  English 
factory -handa  in  the  cotton  districtB,  sayB  ;— "  In  no  caae  did  we  find 
a  female  apinner  who  earned  more  tliaa  14a.  a  week,  a  pieuer  who 
earned  more  than  10a.  6d.  a  week,  a.  weaver  who  earned  over  IGa.  if 
1,  and  not  over  SSs.  if  a 
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Kosequently,  not  merely  the  five  hours  required  to  produce 
ibe  return  of  the  three  shilliiigs  agreed,  but  ten  hours — 
a  full  day'a  work,  Now,  if  five  hours'  work  produces  ten 
pouniis  of  yam  from  ten  pounds  of  cotton,  ten  hours' 
work  will  give  twenty  pounds  of  yam  from  twenty  pounds  of 
raw  cotton.  These  twenty  pounds  of  yam  will  thus  contain 
five  full  days'  labour,  of  which  four  are  contained  in  the  raw 
TOtton,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  coal,  waste,  &c.,  and  one 
full  day  is  absorbed  by  the  yam  during  the  process  of  spin- 
The  expression  in  money,  then,  of  these  five  days' 
k  ia  thirty  shillings.  That,  therefore,  is  the  market 
of  the  twenty  pounds  of  yam.  The  yarn  is  sold  now, 
IE  it  was  before,  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound.  But 
the  sum  of  the  values  embodied  in  the  yarn,  including  the 
full  (lay's  labour  bi  the  factoiy,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
scten  shillings  in  alL  That  is  to  say,  twenty  shillings  for  the 
twenty  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  four  shillings  for  the  wear  and 
lear,  and  wa8te,&a,  on  twenty  hours'  work,  and  three  shillings 
paid  to  the  labourer  for  his  full  day's  labour  of  ten  hours  in 
tlie  factory.  The  value  of  the  product  has,  therefore,  increased 
'luring  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  twenty-seven  shil- 
iQga  have  become  thirty  shillings.  Those  twenty-seven 
■hillings  advanced  by  the  capitalist  have  begotten  a  surplus 
value  of  three  shillings  on  the  twenty  pounds  of  yam,  and 
the  trick  13  done.  The  capitalist  has  used  a  certain  amount 
of  another  man's  labour  under  free  contract,  for  his  own 
behoof,  without  paying  anything  for  it,  and  the  trick  is 
Jone  at  that  man's  expense.  That  free  labour,  which  is 
sold  in  the  open  market,  enables  the  capitalist  to  sell  the 
twenty  pounds  of  yarn  he  has  made  at  the  regular  price  of 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound,  and,  nevertheless, 
increase  his   capital  by  three   shillings   on  1 
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twenty  pounds  of  yam.  And  this  surplus  value  ao  produi 
the  capitalist,  the  landlord,  the  banker,  the  broker,  the  sbop-^ 
keeper,  the  merchant,  divide  up  among  tbemselvea  in  varioua^ 
proportions.  The  whole  additioual  value  is  obtained  from 
that  free  labour  which  is  bound  to  be  sold  on  the  market  to 
the  owners  of  the  means  of  production,  in  order  that  it8 
possessor  may  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  hand  on  the 
like  lot  to  his  children. 

This  exposition  gives  in  brief  Karl  Mars'3  famous  theory 
of  surplus  value,  which,  though  stated  by  more  than  one 
English  writer  before  him,  and  put  forward  in  a  philoso- 
phic^  form  by  Kodbertus,  was  first  elaborated  and  proved 
as  the  basis  of  our  modem  system  of  profit-making  by, 
Marx  himself.  It  is  clear  that  it  quite  changes  the  view 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  finds  favour  with  ordi- 
nary economists  even  now.  We  have  seen  that  iuventiona 
and  progress  in  various  directions  are  not  duo  to  any  parti- 
cular class,  that  the  organisation  of  labour  is  not  the  result 
of  the  skill  of  individuals,  but  la  the  outcome  of  the  growth 
of  society  ;  yet  ono  class  is  called  upon  to  do  all  the  labour, 
whilst  others  live  enfranchbed  from  all  manual  and  eveu,  io 
many  cases,  useful  mental  work. 

Moreover,  we  have  already  ahown  that  capital  itself  is  not 
the  result  of  saving  or  of  that  abstinence  which  the  orthodox 
political  economists  make  such  a  parade  of.  There  was, 
perhaps,  some  excuse  for  thinking  this  when  the  capitalist 
was  obUged  to  have  in  his  possession  an  accumulation  of 
the  precious  metals,  or  of  commodities,  in  order  to  comm^d 
other  people's  labour;  and  for  imagining  that  on  such 
lation  depended  the  progress  of  human  society.  But  when 
paper-money  was  invented,  and  parchment  securities 
into  vogue — "  when  the  possessor  of  nothing  but  such  a  piei 
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li'  pftrt'litni-nt  received  an  annual  reveniie  in  pieces  of  paper 
nith  which  ho  obtaised  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  own 
use  or  consumption,  and,  not  giving  away  all  the  pieces  of 
paptr,  was  richer  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  was  entitled  next  year  to  receive  a  still  greater 
Lumber  of  pieces  of  paper,  obtaining  a  still  greater  command 
(■Tcr  the  produce  of  labour,  it  became  evident  to  demonatrar 
ticm  that  capital  was  not  anything  saved ;  and  that  the 
individual  capitalist  did  not  grow  rich  by  an  actual  and 
material  saving,  but  by  doing  something  which  enabled  him, 
ioordiug  to  some  conventional  usage,  to  obtain  more  of  the 
^^mjduce  of  other  men's  labour,"* 

^H^Tbe  rate  at  which  the  produce  of  other  men's  laboiir 

^^Htakea  for  nothing  "according  to  some  conventional  usage" 

^^il Eomewhat  different  in  different  trades,  but  it  is  manifest 

that  the  rate  of  surplus  value  or  the  amount  of  extra  labour 

ongbt  not  to  be  calculated  on  the  total  amount  of  capital 

taaplojed.  Capital  is  divided  into  two  portions,  that  which 
^tised  to  maintain  the  machinery,  buy  the  raw  materials, 
4ft,  and  that  which  is  expended  on  paying  labour.  The 
/ormer  portion  ia  constant,  and  is  simply  reproduced  without 
increase  after  labour  has  been  expended  upon  it ;  the  latter 
[wrtiDn  is  variable  and  is  that  which  produces  surplus  value. 
T[]p  rate  of  surplus  value  produced  therefore,  the  proportion 
of  labour  turned  to  account  by  the  capitalist  without  paying 
it,  should  be  reckoned  only  on  the  amount  of  capital 
idvanced  "  to  pay  the  owner  of  the  labour-force  the  com- 
ItitioD  price  of  bis  labour. 

t  now  is  the  proportion  which  the  necessary  labour  for 

6  purpose  of  replacing  these  wages  bears  to  the  extra  and 

irlabour  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  capiLalJst 

•  Hodgskin,  [I.  248,  1827. 
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class  alone  ?  Take  the  record  of  any  great  industry,  and 
reckon  it  in  this  way,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  labourer 
gets  from  one-tbird  to  one-half  at  the  outside  of  the  labour- 
value  he  produces  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  wages,  see- 
ing that  he  works  hut  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  regular 
ten  hours  now  the  rule  in  factories  to  replace  the  labour-value 
represented  by  his  wages,  and  the  remaining  six  or  seven 
hours  he  works  for  other  people  who  divide  his  extra  and 
unpaid-for  work  among  them.  Later  this  can  be  examined 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view.  At  present  we  have 
arrived  historically  but  ou  the  threshold  of  that  extra- 
ordinary revolution  which  has  made  England  for  tlie  last 
hundred  years  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the  greatest 
field  for  economical  study.  So  far,  it  can  be  seen  bow  the 
capitalist  system  works  even  in  its  less  complex  forms  when 
the  house  industry,  the  family  industry,  the  simple  co- 
operation and  small  division  of  labour  were  the  dominant 
methods,  when  farms  were  stilt  small  and  the  farmers  for  the 
most  part  were  rooted  to  their  farms.  Even  then  if  a  man 
could  cam  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  in  five  hours'  work, 
and  a  capitalist  employed  two  such  men,  then  each  of  thesa 
workmen  would  have  to  work  ten  hours  a  day.  and  still 
no  provision  of  additional  capital  be  allowed  for  if  he  him- 
self lived  only  twice  as  expensively  as  his  workpeople.  In 
this  way  it  is  that  each  man  who  lives  in  idleness  forces 
others  to  labour  far  in  excess  of  what  is  needful  or  healthy, 
in  order  tliat  he  may  continue  in  luxury  and  ease.* 

■  For  wlitit  justice  ia  lliio  tliat  a  licU  giJdsmitli  or  an  usurer,  or  to  be 
abort  any  of  tlium  whicli  either  do  nothing  at  all,  or  else  that  which 
they  do  i»  not  very  neceaeary  to  the  commonwealth,  ahould  have  a 
nleuant  nod  a  wealthy  living  Hther  by  idleness  or  by  unneceeau]' 
~  ^1  Wlion  iu  the  moaiitiine,  poor  Ubourei's,  cartere,  iron  amiths, 
m,  niid  plou^htncn  by  ao  great  and  coutinuol  toil  aa  drawing 
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The  niacbine  or  the  tool  wbicb  the  workman  uses  does 
but  convey  to  the  raw  material  the  amount  of  labour-value 
necessary  to  replace  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  which  has 
gDDe  on  during  the  process  of  manufacture  together  with 
the  value  of  the  other  materials  wasted  or  used  up  in 
the  process.  The  only  additional  value  obtained  by  the 
capitalbt  is  from  the  labour-force  of  the  wage-earners  he 
employs.  His  object,  therefore,  is  first  that  the  workman 
nhould  work  bard  and  continuously,  and  secondly,  that  the 
time  of  necessary  labour — that,  namely,  needed  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  laboin-value  of  the  competition  wages 
which  the  employer  is  obliged  to  pay  out  of  the  product — 
ahoulil  be  as  abort  as  possible,  and  that  the  time  of  extra 
labour — that,  namely  which  produces  surplus  value  for  the 
benefit  of  the  capitalist  and  hia  confederates^ — should  be  as 
long  05  possible.  What  the  capitalist  as  an  individual,  and 
the  capitalist  and  upper  class  as  a  class  strive  for,  is  thnt 
Uie  workers  should  work  as  hard  as  possible  whilst  they 
are  at  it,  and  that  their  hours  of  labour  should  be  as  long 
«B  human  nature  will  bear. 

This  is  natural  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  indi- 
itioal  greed  and  class  antagonism.      For  let  anyone  con- 

ler  the  gain  involved.     Say,  for  instance,  that  a  capitalist 

employing  a  dozen  men  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a 
jumed  above,  and  that  as  before  each  of  these  men 
replace  the  value  of  that  three  shillings  by  the  cxpendi- 
of  his  labour-force  during  the  first  five  hours  of  hia  days" 

rk.     If  the  employer  can  compel  the  twelve  labourers 

d  bearing  bensW,  be  ecnut  able  to  sustain  and  agniii  ao  neceaeary  toil 
t  witliout  it  DO  commonwealth  ware  able  to  continue  n.nd  endurt? 
«  ^mx,  ahoulf]  get  so  hard  and  poor  a  living  and  lire  ho  wretched  aud 
a  life  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  labouring  beast  may 
h  better  and  wealthier  I    More's  "  Utopia,"  chap.  xii. 
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to  work  not  fivcj  but  eight  hours  additional  at  the  sun« 
average  rate,  why  then  he  pockets  each  day  not  sixty 
hours,  but  actually  eight  times  twelve,  that  is  ninety- 
sis  hours  of  extra  and  unpaid  for  labour-value  against 
the  sixty  hount  of  paid  labour- value  at  the  suppoaetl 
rate  of  three  shillinga  a  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
proportion  of  unpaid  to  paid  labour  provided  by  the 
working  classes  is  at  the  present  time  for  greater  than  this. 
But  in  this  simple  illustration  we  can  see  how  all-important 
it  is  for  the  class  which  employs  labour  in  production  only 
in  order  to  obtain  a  profit  that  the  days  work  should  be  as 
long  as  they  can  make  it,  and  that  the  labour  too  should 
be  as  intense  as  they  can  make  it. 

Reduce  also  thi::  cost  or  the  amount  of  the  labourer's 
necessaries,  reduce,  that  is,  the  price  of  his  daily  mainten- 
anoe,  or  his  "'  standard  of  life"  and,  inasmuch  as  he  can  re- 
place this  lessened  value  in  fewer  hours  work,  more  surplus 
value  remains  for  the  capitalist.  A  brief  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  working  class  and  the  capitalist  class 
as  to  the  length  of  a  day's  work  will  he  given  htter.*  Meou- 
wbilv  the  following  is  worthy  of  close  attention  by  all  who 
Mtsb  to  underatand  the  crushing  oppression  which  is  justified 
by  the  middle-class  economy.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
iSaX  the  tncaUB  of  production,  the  constant  capital,  exist  in 
Ak  hands  of  a  class  only  in  ordor  that  with  each  ounce  of 
is  employed  a  proportional  amount  of  uupait) 
f  be  embodied  in  surplus  value  for  the  benefit  of 
r  cUsses.  It  is  the  business  of  the  capitalist  to  get 
li  O^Ul  the  largest  possible  amount  of  extra  labour. 
D  during  which  the  labourer  works  is  the  length 

iigai? ;  it  maybe  long  or  short. 
"  Londou,  1770. 
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of  tune  tliat  the  capitalist  uses  up  the  labour-force  which  he 
bas  bought.  If  the  wage-earner  uses  for  himself  any  part 
I'f  the  lime,  this  is  robbery  of  the  capitalist.  The  capitalist 
thi'n  appeala  to  the  law  of  the  ezchange  of  comuiodities. 
He  seeks,  like  every  otiier  purchaser,  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  advantage  out  of  the  useful  value  of  his  com- 
taodity  he  possibly  cau.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the  labourer, 
wboite  t'oice  has  hitherto  been  drowned  in  the  hubbub  of 
pruduction,  cries  out  in  turn — The  commodity  I  sold  you  is 
difTunnit  &om  the  mass  of  other  commodities,  because  its 
onployment  creates  value,  and  a  value,  furthermore,  greater 
than  itself  has  cost.  For  that  very  reason  you  bought  it. 
Wliat  is  for  you  increase  of  capital,  for  me  is  crushing  over- 
|«orb.  You  and  I  know  but  one  law,  that  of  the  eschange 
commodities.  The  right  to  use  up  the  commodity 
B  to  the  buyer  who  buys,  not  to  the  seller  who  sells. 
!lie  use  of  my  labour-force  therefore  belongs  to  you,  But 
\  tlie  price  of  its  daily  sale,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  re- 
■"produce  it  and  sell  it  afiesh.  Allowance  being  made  for 
I  and  other  causes  of  deterioration,  I  ought  to  be  as 
s  antl  capable  to  recommence  my  work  to-morrow  as 
I  to-day.  You  are  eternally  pi'eachiug  to  me  the  gospel 
tlujfl,  abstinence,  and  economy.  ExceUent.  I  wish, 
[ke  a  wise  and  prudent  manager,  to  be  thrifty  of  my  entire 
1  only  fortune,  my  own  labour-force,  and  to  renounce  all 
svagance  therewith.  I  wish  to  set  in  motion  each  day, 
I  turn  into  labour,  in  a  word  to  expend,  only  Just  so  much 
r  it  AS  is  precisely  compatible  with  its  average  duratioQ 
ud  regular  development.  By  an  unreasonable  extension  of 
the  day's  work,  you  can  set  in  motion  a  greater  proportion 
r  my  labour-force  than  I  can  replace  in  three  days.  Wliat 
1  gain  in  labour  I  lose  in  manly  vigour.     Therefore  the 
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employment  of  my  labour-force,  and  its  wholesale  robbery, 
are  two  very  different  matters.  If  the  average  age  of  a 
labourer,  given  a  reasonable  average  of  work,  13  thirty  years, 
the  average  value  of  my  labour-force  which  you  pay  me 
every  day  is  represented  by  the  fraction  sas-^rio'"  iSsil  '*'' 
its  total  value.  If  you  use  it  up  in  ten  years,  very  well, 
you  only  pay  in  that  case  j^jg  each  day,  whereas  you  ought 

to  pay  mc  3^5'  k  io~3BM'  *^**  ^  *^  ^^y-  J*^"  ""'y  P^y  '*'* 
one-third  of  the  value  of  my  day's  work  ;  you  literally  rob 
me  every  day  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  my  only  com- 
modity—  force  of  labour.  *  You  pay  for  a  labour- force  of 
one  day  when  you  use  up  a  labour-force  of  three  days. 
You  break  our  contract  and  the  law  of  exchange,  I 
demand,  therefore,  a  day's  work  of  proper  length,  and  I 
demand  it  without  appealing  to  your  hoart,  for  in  business 
there  is  no  room  for  sentiment.  You  may  be  a  model  capital- 
ist, very  likely  a  member  of  the  society  for  the  protection 
of  animals,  and  a  prize -philanthropist  living  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  into  the  bargain.  A  fig  for  all  that.  What  you 
represent  over  against  me  has  no  vitals;  what  seems  to  beat 
there  are  the  pulsations  of  my  own  heart,  I  demand  the 
fair  day's  labour  simply  because,  like  any  other  bargainer,  I 
want  the  value  of  my  own  commodity."  + 

t  Mara,  p,  100. 

*  Hitherto  we  have  followed  tbui  ovBrwhelmingly  unjust  STBtein  of 
excbange :  the  workmen  have  given  the  capitalist  the  Inbour  of  a  wholt 
yeELT  in  eichuige  for  the  value  of  half  a  jear,  and  thence,  and  not  from 
n  Huppoeed  inequality  in  the  physical  und  intellectual  [wwers  uf  indivi- 
diiiils,  has  come  the  iuequiility  of  wealth  and  )>ower.  The  inequality 
of  exchanges,  the  difference  iu  the  pricei  of  purchases  and  sales,  can  exiit 
only  on  ttie  condition  that  the  capiCalistB  remain  for  ever  capitaliiU,  itiwl 
the  workniea  workmen — the  one  a  class  of  tyrants,  the  other  a  clan 
of  alaves.  ,  ,  .  This  tnuiBflction  proves  dearly,  therefoii;,  that  the  c«iii- 
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Over-work  ia  not  confined  to  the  capitalist  Bystem  of 
iprodtiction.  Wherever  one  class  possesses  the  means  of 
(iroduciioD,  the  worker,  whether  he  is  free  or  not,  is  bound 
to  wcirk,  not  only  for  his  own  maintenance,  biit  for  that  of 
tlie  owner  of  the  means  of  production,  who,  of  course,  in  the 
aiajority  of  cases,  lives  far  better  than  the  labourer,*  The 
Roman  citizen,  the  feudal  haron,  the  American  slave- 
owner, the  modem  landowner  and  capitalist,  each  and  all 
live  on  other  men's  labour.  When,  however,  society  ia  con- 
atituUx)  economically  in  such  wise  that  value  in  use  and  not 
vaJoe  in  exchange  is  the  object  of  production,  over-work  is 
not  earned  to  nearly  such  a  pitch.  But  the  moment  the 
one  idea  of  all  production  is  profit,  then  over-work  is  pushed 
to  its  extreme  limits.  It  becomes  a  question  not  of  getting 
articles  for  use,  but  to  grind  out  of  men  as  much  surplus 
value  as  possible. 

A  slave  must  necessarily  work  some  portion  of  his  day  in 
order  to  replace  the  value  of  the  day's  food  he  consumes,  of 
the  Mcar-and-tear  of  his  tools  and  clothes,  &c.  But  as  all 
the  product  belongs  to  his  master  the  portion  of  the  day 
(luring  which  he  is,  so  to  say,  working  for  himself  is  dis- 
CtigaiUed,  and  the  whole  day  seems  devoted  to  working  for 
another.  In  the  modem  state  of  society  where  a  man 
telista  KDil  property  owners  only  give  the  workman  in  return  for  liU 
work  of  a  week  a  portion  of  the  wealth  they  have  obtained  from  him 
the  week  before,  that  is,  they  give  him  nothing  for  somethiug.  The 
whole  transaction  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  is  a  mere  force : 
it  i*,  in  fact,  in  thoasaada  of  instances,  no  other  than  a,  barefaced  though 
legal  robbery.  Charles  Eraj,  "Labour's  Wrongs  and  Labour's  Eeraedy," 
1  Leeds,  IB39,  p.  49.  It  is  strange  that  Marx  who  quotes  this  passage — 
L  upon  which  the  quotation  in  the  text  is  manifestly  founded — in  his 
"Uin^  (le  la  Philo§ophie,"  never  refers  to  Charles  Bray  in  the 
**  Q^itnl "  at  all. 

*  Each  tabouret'  in  all  civilized  societies  muintiiiu^  many  persons. 
Hodijakiu,  p.  SI. 
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works  for  wages  under  freedom  of  contract  the  whole  of  his 
labour  seems  to  be  &irly  paid  for,  no  matter  how  many 
hours  he  works,  or  how  much  unpaid  surplus  labour-value 
his  employer  may  grind  out  of  him.  In  the  one  case 
necessary  and  unnecessary  labour,  reproduction  of  the 
value  of  necessary  food,  &c.,  and  surplus  value — are  all 
lumped  together  in  the  entire  product  of  forced  work ; 
in  the  other  case  necessary  and  imnecessaiy  labour  are 
lumped  together  as  the  paid  work  of  the  free  workman.* 
Tet  in  both  instances  the  owner  of  the  means  of  production 
owns  likewise  the  entire  product  when  completed,  and  the 
labourer,  whether  bond  or  free,  works,  on  the  average,  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  the  social  conditions  of  his 
time. 

If  a  labourer  reproduces  the  value  of  his  wages  in  the  first 
one-third  of  his  day's  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine,  or  in 
the  factory,  then  during  his  whole  time  every  stroke  he  does 
is  one-third  for  himself  and  two-thirds  for  the  employing 
class.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  he  has  the  produce  of 
two  days'  work  in  the  week  for  himself,  and  four  days'  work 
goes  for  nothing  to  the  employers— or  rather  goes  to  them, 
as  a  middle-class  economist  would  say,  for  organising  his 
labour  or  for  wages  of  superintendence. 

In  slavery  or  serfdom  no  such  economical  sophistry  is 
thou^^ht  necessary.  There  the  hard-hearted  truth  appears 
in  all  its  nakedness,  that  the  worker  is  compelled  to  do  so 
much  work  for  his  master  or  feudal  superior  by  stripes  or 
starvation. 

♦  Tlie  slave  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Southern  States  was,  on 
the  average,  fed  far  better,  even  in  the  worst  times,  than  the  English 
agricultural  labourer.  By  the  law  of  1829,  he  was  to  work  only  45 
hours  a  week  in  the  West  Indies,  when  our  wage  slaves  were  woridng 
unlimited  ho\irs  on  worse  food. 
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Thvre  is  a  comparisciD  at  hand  which  makes  the  matter 
faaily  intelligible.  Under  the  old  system  of  forced  labour 
or  corv4f  a  man  was  obliged  to  give  one  or  two  days'  work 
in  tho  week  to  his  feudal  lord  without  any  return.  Such  a 
luui,  Uiongh  he  had  the  other  five  or  six  days  wholly  to 
liituself,  we  now  coDsider  to  have  been  practically  a  slave. 
But  under  the  capitalist  system  a  labourer  is  actually  forced 
to  give  to  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production  and  their 
luLDgere-on  —  the  landowners,  capitalists,  bankers,  profit- 
mongers,  bond-holders,  mortgagees,  lawyers,  merchants,  to 
ihc  bourgeoisie  in  short — four  days'  work  in  the  week  with- 
out receiving  any  payment  for  it.  Yet  this  man  is  called  free 
though  he  gives  four  times  as  much  labour  for  nothing  in  the 
week  to  his  employer  as  the  serf,  who  works  gratuitously 
fitr  one  day  in  the  week,  is  obliged  to  give  his  lord  in  un- 
paid labour.  But  the  forced,  extra,  unpaid  labour  for  the 
capitalist  class  escapes  notice  under  the  wages  system, 
Uiough  the  industrial  corvie.  is  really  four  times  greater 
tlian  the  other,  and  in  the  example  given  the  capitalist  is 
four  times  as  heavy  a  master  as  the  feudal  lord. 
f  This  is  the  system  which  gained  complete  predominance 
in  English  production  at  the  cod  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
Capital  represents,  therefore,  an  epoch  in  social  production, 
and  expresses  a  whole  system  of  definite  social  relations. 
It  does  not  exert  its  full  power  until  the  instruments  of 
,  production  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  who 
I  then  necessarily  can  obtain  possession  of  all  future  improve- 
[  tncnte;  whilst  the  members  of  another  class,  deprived  of 
I  the  means  of  production,  either  as  individuals  or  as  parts  of 
l-the  community,  are  obliged  to  sell  their  force  of  labour  in 
Lthe  market  in  order  to  gain,  on  the  average,  but  a  bare 
|.<afasistCDce,  and  render  more  and  more  surplus  value — rent, 
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profit,  iotereat — to  those  who  buy  their  labour  and  live  upon 
it.*  Never  at  any  previous  period  has  capital  in  this  form 
obtained  complete  control  of  any  human  society  ;  yet  what 
is  really  in  the  present  shape  only  two  hundred  years  old  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  eternal ;  and  the  competitive  ideas 
which  are  the  necessary  growth  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live,  just  as  tlic  ideas  of  personal  superiority  and  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  were  the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  are  applied  to 
all  the  centuries,  and  treated  as  if  they  must  necessarily  be 
permanent. 

Unfortunately  the  full  explanation  of  surplus  value, 
the  esposition  of  how  it  is  that,  under  the  guise  of  freedom, 
the  workers  hand  over  the  bulk  of  the  value  they  prodiice  to 
other  classes  for  nothing  was  not  fully  given  until  within 
the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Even  now  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employers  and  employed  are 
either  ignorant  of  tho  truth  or  cannot  understand  it.  Had 
mankind  seen  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  or  even  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that  the  growth  of  capital,  the  increased 
socialisation  of  labour,  and  the  extension  of  exchange  at  the 
command  of  the  individual,  could  not  but  mean  the  slavery 
of  the  producing  class,  some  remedy  might  have  been  pro- 
vided to  control  the  development  for  the  common  good. 
But  in  a  class  struggle  it  is  not  reason  but  force  that  wins 
the  day.  From  the  date  of  about  a  hundred  years  ago  force, 
economical,  social,  and  political,  became  more  and  more  at 
the  disposal  of  capitalists  either  in  one  way  or  another. 
Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  field  with  a  rapidity 
ijuite  unexauipled  in  the  records  of  any  other  age  or  country  ; 
and  before  any  stops  were  taken  to  regulate  the  process  in 

*  The  cajiitalUt  spitein  in  ancient  Borne  ho  vtvidlj  depicted  by 
MommHen  waa  different  in  kiad,  though  similar  in  effecti  produced. 
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tbe  interests  of  the  nation  at  laige,  the  class  struggle  which 
hitherto  haa  been  the  necessary  compauion  or  fore-i'unner 
erf  all  progreas  had  begun.  The  endeavours  of  the  uaiddle 
class  to  obtain  control  of  the  political,  as  they  practically 
had  of  the  economical,  and  in  the  strict  sense  social  sphere 
of  action,  were  accompanied  by  hopeless  efforts  to  keep 
back  thi'ir  extending  power  from  below.  A  fight  between 
tho  proletariat  and  the  middle  class  has  kept  pace  step  by 
Rtep  with  the  more  manifest  antagonism  between  the 
capitalist  or  mercantile  class  and  the  landowner. 

All   was    now   ready  fur    the    inti-oductiou    of   machine 
iodastry  in  England,  but  by  tho  Hght  of  the  above  explana- 
tions of  the  simpler  phenomena  relating  to  surplus  value, 
the  whole  evolution  will  be  followed  more  easily  ;  and  the 
rising  of  the  workers  against  the  capitalj.sts,  their  apparently 
meaningless  destruction  of  machinery,  their  furious  insiat- 
ance    upon  the  right   of  combination,  barely  won   as   yet, 
their  efforts  for  a  reasonable  day's  work,  can  at  least  be 
I  cleared     from     calculated     middle-class     misrepresentation. 
I  Individual    competition    unregulated    either    by    collective 
I  otdinance  or  by  any  tbought  for  the  general  good  governs 
t  alike    production    and    exchango     under    the     laissez-faire 
pitaliflt  system  of  "  freedom  of  contract."      This  freedom 
f  contract  is  still  accepted  as  the  economical  gospel  by  the 
Aen  of  our  poUticul  parties  and  our  principal  political 
xinoinists,  thoughallcansee  that  the  tendency  of  the  modem 
■gislation  carried  out  hy  these  very  statesmen  and  economists 
1  direct  opposition   to  their  own  theories.      Such  is  the 
rony  of  our  modem  society,  tbo  one  object  of  the  possessing 
«  being  not  to  understand  and  prepare  for  the  neccssaty 
(Tolntioa,  but   to  disguise  it  and  retard  it  to  the  fullest 
mt  possible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT. 

The  social  and  industrial  history  of  England  from  the  year 
1750  or  thereabouts  divides  itself  into  two  periods,  though 
properly  speaking  of  course  it  forms  one  continuous  record. 
But  assuming  a  division  for  the  purpose  of  greater  con- 
venience in  dealing  with  the  fitcts,  the  first  period  would 
extend  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  up  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  collapse  of  the  Chartist  and 
Socialist  movement  —  that  is  from  1760  to  1848:  the 
second  would  reach  from  1848  to  the  present  date.  The 
political  history  of  the  time  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Great  as  was  the  effect  upon  this  country  of 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  long  war  which  followed,  the  change  in  the 
method  of  production  which  was  going  on  all  the  while  was 
even  more  important,  and  brought  about  in  the  long  run 
still  more  serious  results. 

In  England  our  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
was  industrial ;  whilst  that  of  France  was  in  the  main  politi- 
cal, and  that  of  Germany  philosophical.  Each  no  doubt  has 
ultimately  reacted  upon  the  other,  but  it  is  possible  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  great  machine  industry 
in  England,  the  growth  of  the  powerful  capitalist  class  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  proletariat  or  hand-to-mouth  wage- 
earners   on  the  other,  without  reference  to  what  went  on. 
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■richer  hctoss  tlie  cliannel  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
England  u  the  classic  land  of  capitalist  production  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  record  and  criticism  of  what  we  have  done 
has  been  written  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners,  so  far  as 
the  oondition  of  the  real  supporters  of  that  and  of  every 
other  B}3tem  of  production — the  labourers — is  concerned. 
Tl>ere  has  been  some  marked  influence  running  through  the 
whole  period  which  has  prevented  our  middle-class  writera 
tbemselres  from  thoroughly  examining  the  true  condition  of 
cmr  people.  England  possesses  parliamentary  papers  and 
blue  books  which  contain  most  valuable  facta  and  most  accu- 
rate information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  but  these,  when  they  run  counter 
to  received  middle-class  notions,  are  thrown  aside  into  the 
Inmber  room,  only  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  workers  is  absorbed  by  the  idlers  being  thought 
wortLy  the  attention  of  onr  economists  and  statesmen. 

A  hundred  years  or  a  little  more  ago,  England  resembled 

in  many  respects  the  other  nations  of  Europe,     Although  \ 

g     oor  commercial  marine  was  already  preponderant,  the  people 

^^■f  this  country  like  the  people  of  France  and  Germany  lived 

^^Hir  the  most  part  in  tlie  rural  districts,  and  much  of  the 

^^Bnuiu&cture    was   carried   on   in   the    agricultural  villages 

^^Hcattered  over  the  face  of  the   land.       Great  Britain  was 

^^Rhen  actually  a  corn-exporting  country.      The  agricultural 

labourers,   and    the    skilled    artisans   who  worked    in    the 

ootmtry,  were  also  far  better  off  than  the  similar  cla-sa  in 

^^Franoe;  and  the  poor  laws  liberally  administered,  as  they  then 

^^bere,  kept  the  more  needy  &om  absolute  want,  maint^ 

^^H  reiuonahle  rate  of  wa^s  and  recognised  the  right  of 

^^^omen  and  children  bom  into  these  islands  to  be  prot 

with  food  enough  to  keep   them  in   health  ai  '  "*^ 
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There  ia  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  had  begun  seriously  to  deteriorate  at 
the  time  spoken  of.  On  the  contrary  there  ia  every  reaeoD 
to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  workers  had  better  wages  lo 
proportion  to  the  price  of  food  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war  than  they  had  been  in  enjoyment  of  for 
some  long  years  previously.  Moreover  there  were  still  com- 
mona  left  which  the  householder  could  turn  to  account, 
though  private  enclosure  bills  were  being  passed  through 
the  landlord  legislature  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  bc 
drafted.  The  reasons  urged  for  this  process  of  enclosure 
were  specious,  but  their  results  have  been  very  disastrous 
for  the  great  body  of  country  labourers. 

Grave  drawbacks  therefore,  as  undoubtedly  there  were,  to 
the  whole  system  of  parish  settlement,  which  confined  the 
workers  to  the  region  where  they  were  bom  if  they  wished 
to  obtain  some  provision  for  themselves  or  their  children 
in  sickness  or  old  age ;  preposterous  as  seem  to  us  the 
arrangements  whereby  the  territorial  magnates  and  their 
parsons  were  masters  of  all  they  surveyed  ;  iniquitous  as  we 
may  deem  the  disfranchisement  of  those  whose  labour 
supplied  the  privileged  classes  with  their  luxuries,  and  the 
violence  and  political  corruption  by  which  these  privileged 
classes  maintained  their  supremacy ;  nevertheless,  when 
every  possible  allowance  is  made,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
in  the  main  there  was  far  less  misery  and  far  less  physical 
deterioration  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centujy 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  there  is  to-day.  Mea 
and  women  were  still  fed  almost  as  well  as  horses  or  mules, 
and  the  idea  that  starvation  was  a  sure  remedy  for  poverty 
had  not  yet  become  the  accepted  creed  of  the  well-to-do. 

It  needs,  however,  an  effort  of  the  ima^nation  to  recall 
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wKat  England  wus  in  tho  lifetime  of  the  fathers  of  meu 
ngw  living.  Though  the  statifltics  of  the  period  were  very 
impeifect,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1750  exceeded  0,500,000,  and  ae 
already  stated  fully  5,000,000  of  these  lived  in  the  agri- 
cuttund  districts  or  small  country  towns.  London  had  a 
population  of  about  700.000.  But  comparatively  amail  as 
tho  population  was,  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day,  the 
difficulty  of  comnounlcation -rendered  it  still  more  scattered 
than  it  had  been  a  few  generations  earlier.  The  common 
roads  throughout  England  and  Wales  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  were  inconceivably  bad.  The  tratlitions  ol'  road- 
making  had  completely  died  out,  and  home  trade  was  con- 
Be<iuently  hampered  to  au  extent  which  almost  drove  our 
manufacturers  to  seek  foreign  markets  in  preference  to  our 
own.  Throughout  the  south  of  England  the  roads  were 
abominable,  and  country  produce  in  some  parts  could  not 
be  transported  at  all  save  in  exceptionally  good  weather. 
In  IdtiKashire  mattore  were  quite  as  bad.  Arthur  Young's 
description  of  the  road  between  Preslou  and  Wigan  in  1770 
has  become  almost  too  trite  for  quotation,  yet  the  contrast 
it  affords  is  so  striking  that  no  other  will   serve   ao  well, 

^'*  I  know  not,"  eaya  this  experienced  traveller,  "  I  know 
Aot  in  the  whole  range  of  language  of  terms  sufficiently 
■iBzpreBsive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.  To  look  over  a 
map  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  principal  one,  not  only  to 
•ome  towns,  but  eveu  whole  counties,  one  would  naturally 
eoDicIade  it  to  be  at  least  decent ;  but  let  me  most  seriously 
4it)0n  all  travellers  wlio  may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel 
I  terrible  county  (Lancashire)  to  avoid  it  as  they  would 
,  for  a  thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks  or 
■  limba  by  overthrows  or  breakings-down.     They  will 
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hero  meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer — ^what 
therefore  must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending  it 
receives  in  places  is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones 
which  servid  no  other  purpose  but  jolting  a  carriage  in  a 
most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not  only  opinions  but 
&cts»  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  bn^en  down  in  these 
eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory."  Throughout  the 
kingdom  the  n^ads  were  little  •  better,  fiist  coaches  being 
quite  unknown  unUl  many  years  later. 
^  The  same  traveller  found  the  avenge  rate  of  agncoltural 
wages  the  whole  year  through,  in  176S,  to  be  1  Os^  9d.  a 
w>^l:  within  twenty  miles  of  London;  7s^  Sd.  a  week, 
between  twentv  and  sixrr  mikss  of  London :  Gs.  4d.  a  week 
at  fn>m  sixtv  to  a  hundi^  miles  disiuit ;  and  6s.  3d.,  aft  a 
disxsiuic^  v>t  v>ne  hundred  and  ten.  to  a  hiskdned  and  seventy 
miles.  In  the  north  of  Kingtsnd,  in  1770.  he  focnd  that 
vhe  w^ikpsi  are^ageJ  aKvci  7s.  a  week,  whiin  tw\)  or  three 
iuzirtxi  iiiil-es  of  Lcoica.  Tbese  Scares  di^-w  a  ccnsider- 
iKc  ai^niDkV  cc  ih-t  w^ijes?  cc  'ie  xrrTkiaj  cettiirT.  whilst 
:b£  Tci>t  cc  wb«k:  Azsi  z:>t*l  Lai  isLiriL  p^asdj.     1\  L&s  beoi 

>;SSG  iTf-ictf  ji  Ti'!;i.  >' liis:  Sxr  w»  iuslojil  "*•  eksi^* 
r^i::?  ::  :s^  tc:  iJi.'."^  "SfT-.c-l  iiiOTrji  "uai  3iiC¥r2issia.niig 
litf   i»iiic::."c^i   scx:;^    .c   "lii?   r.iai&  xii£   T^icuif  vare  ol  the 

;xji-   "iivi^    v'iTi    :iirrii-    rj:c:u»^  "liiiir   :il  "litt  3iEv«ifieeiih 
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A3  wiUi  the  labourers,  so  with  the  artlsaas  and  crafts- 
men ;  they,  too,  though  mere  wage-earners,  had  not  yet  ■ 
fell  in  any  marked  degree  the  pressure  of  machine  com- 
]>etition,  or  tlie  "  over*popuIatioa  "  which  thence  resulted. 
Their  successful  strikes  on  more  tlian  one  occasion,  prove 
tb&t  the  maatcra  had  not  yet  gained  the  upper  hand 
entirely.  The  mere  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  trades 
were  carried  on  in  the  country  districts,  secured  for  the 
workers  and  their  children  fairly  good  health  and  reason- 
able amusement.  They  were  almost  as  ignorant  and  servile 
OS  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  the  cottage -industry  and 
family  industry  did  not  at  this  time  involve,  as  a  rule,  the 
physical  mischiefs  which  the  great  factory  industry  brought 
with  it.  The  spinners,  weavers,  &c.,  were  in  the  main  stout 
vigorous  folk,  with  healthy  children,  differing  little  in  thia 
respect  also,  from  the  agricultural  labourers  around  them. 
Tbe  wife  and  daughters  of  the  spinners,  for  instance,  spun 
tho  yam  which  the  husband  wove,  or  sold,  and  with  their 
patch  of  land  to  cultivate,  these  people  made  a  fair  sub- 
sistence. 

TVith  the  introduction  of  the  spinning-jenny,  the  in-  ^ 
dustrial  revolution  began.  This  invention  is  generally 
ibuted  to  Hargreaves,  whose  machine  first  came  into 
in  17C4,  and  in  an  improved  form  throe  years  later. 
Hargreaves  himself,  though  a  man  of  great  mechanical 
genius,  did  but  carry  out  ideas  which  had  been  imported 
^m  Italy  and  Germany,  as  well  aa  worked  up  to  in  Eng- 
land. The  spinning  machine  of  Wyalt,  tho  clever  improve- 
ment  of  John  Kay  and  Robert  Kay,  in  wool  as  well  as 

connUy,  and  the  whole  manufacture,  which  was  very  limited,  was  oon- 
fiaed  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  Cotton  cloth  then  coal  coiisider- 
abfy  mora  than  linen,  and  coUon  itociingi  mere  then  nearli/  at  dear  ai 
tOk    Hodgskiii,p.  71. 
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^H  foUm  gBtnning,  besides  the  work  of  Higbs,  -whom    Ark- 

^B  vnebt  w  shftmeleaaly  robbed — all  helped  to  bring  about 

^^1  fliv  dmtfB.*   The  demand  for  yarn,  ariMiig  out  of  the  grow- 

^^H  jMT'ftifftifiT'  tncuiufiu^iire  which  was  established  in  Mancfaesier 

^^H  "Wlgfr  OS  ^^  beginniDg  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  an 

^^H  ammAn  to  invention  in  the  first  instance.     Spinners,  tip  to 

^^H  <|h|>  itewstion  of  the  jenny,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the 

^^^1  lUltlL.  ^tK  able,  where  the  weaver  could  not  employ  bis  own 

^^H  1^11111!]^,  to  command  high  wages.     With  tbe  introduction  of 

^^V  t^hhvidiine  more  yarn  could  be  delivered  at  a  mucb  cheaper 

^^H  •tUm,  Ae  weaver  found  a  greater  demand  for  lus  wares,  and 

^^1  iuBfis  afterwards  a  weaver  and  his  family  could  earn  aa 

^^B  viBoh  *B  four   pounds   a  week  or  more,  at  this  now  veiy 

^^1  .,p,„un<^ratiYe     trade.       At    this    period    and    for    a   few 

^^T  ^rvt  after  it  must  bo  remembered  the  markets  greatly  ex- 

xsH^^  *o^  England  began  to  compete  with  home  maou- 
l^tnre  in  India,  and  all  over  the  world  ;  whilst  our  states- 
men  of  both  pnilies  considered  that  the  Colonial  market 
iff  mannffulurea  ought  10  be  entirely  under  our  controL 

lo  conHi'qntnci!  of  this  great  and  sudden  iocreaso  of 
•^aeex,  till-  weavt-ni  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
(BtoDe.  They  hiul  no  more  time  for  cultivation  of  thoir  bit* 
0^  land,  and  bi:came  simple  weavers  without  any  other 
Kcupiitioii  whatever  —  plain  "hands,"  or  working  men. 
nil  nimi  rlinngdd  the  relation  of  tbespiuner  to  the  weaver. 
3Miinli>(!  ""W  griidiiftily  became  quite  a  separate  branch  of 
ibt"  hiiiiiii'"*.  instond  of  being  combined  with  the  weaving 
ill, -hi  mil:  iiiof.  But  this  was  merely  a  commencement. 
.>  i.ifilliiliiitji  began  to  build  laige  factories  which 

1 1          iJti^itlitr,  WnII,  (Dventeil  the  Hleani  engiae  ;  the  barbtt 
ll III.-;    aii'l   the  ^ofifmiC/i,   Fullon,  the   steamboat. 
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coatained  many  jeouys  driven  by  water-power,     Tlieae  soon 
led  to  Turtlier  i  m  prove  men  ts  in  tlie  macliinery,  and  iho  pro- 
'luclion  of  yiira  clieaper  and  cheaper,  reducing  the  rate  of 
wages  for  the  liand-spiuDcr,  who  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
compete  against  the  const-mt  improvementa  and  consequent 
reduction  in   the   price  of  yam.     Aikwright's  plagiarisms 
ptislied  the  change  ou  still  faster,  but  bis  organi»atiou  of 
Uboar  did    stii!  more  to  enhance  the   effect  of  these  dis- 
coveries and  iuiprovemcnts.     In  1785,  Crompton  and  Ark- 
wrigfal  introduced  still  greater  changes  in  tlie  now  developed 
manufacture,  and  at  this  very  period  Watt's  steam-engine 
came  into  play.       Before  the  century  was  out,  Cartwright'a  "^ 
weaving    process    by    machinery   crushed   the   band -loom 
weavera,  as  the  jenny  had  beaten  the  spinners.      The  mere 
mauual  labourers  saw  their  bread  literally  taken  out  of  their 
mouths  by  the   machines,  which  soon  obtained   complete 
mastery  of  the  cotton  industry.      This  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete revolution    in  the  whole   trade.      The   prices   of  all 
maniifnctured    goods    fell    at    once  ;    trade    aud    industry 
flouriehed  exceedingly;  the  foreign  markets  were  completely 
overwhelmed    with  English    products ;    there   was    at    the 
Bame  time  a  marvellous  increase  of  capital  and  national 
wealth.     But   the   increa-ie   for  the  hand-to-mouth  wage- 
Wmera  was  even  more  rapid.     Every  security  for  employ- 
ment, every  tittle  of  property,  was  taken  from  the  working 
''law,  and  their  condition    of  existence   gradually   became 
"■ore  and  more  deplorable. 

Steam  and  water  power  confirmed  the  victory  gained  by\ 
'he  machines.      For  in  the  meanwhile  other  circumstances 
*ere  fiivourablo  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  wage-earners 
'^titijy  at  the  disposal  of  the  capitalists.       In  agriculture 
^e  tk&n  application  of  chemistry  and  manuros,  the  lucrcassJ 
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market  which  even  the  rise  of  the  town  population  created 
for  agricultuml  products  tended  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the 
iarms,  to  uproot  the  small  tenants,  and  to  decrease  the 
number  of  those  who  could  afford  to  combine  a  little  tillage 
with  their  spinning  or  weaving.  The  few  yeomen  who  were 
still  left  now  utterly  disappeared  in  the  face  of  the  competi- 
tion brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  tlie  larger  capital  of 
their  neighbours  and  the  improved  methods  of  culture,  beside 
which  their  old  happy-go-lucky  methods  appeared  as  hope- 
less as  they  really  were.  Thus  these  people  also  were 
forced  into  the  towns,  there  to  find  themselves  in  the  power 
of  the  capitalist  class  to  an  extent  which  none  then  fully 
understood. 

M<^nwhile  the  population  was  increasing  rapidly.  Be- 
tween iToO  and  1795  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  had  risen  from  C,500,000  to  nearly  9,000,000  ;  and 
that  Irish  immigration  had  begun  which  was  to  avenge  upon 
the  poorer  class  of  our  workers,  by  its  terrible  competition 
Ibr  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  the  miserable  misgovemment 
we  had  for  centuries  ioflicted  upon  that  unhappy  island. 
The  condition  of  the  people  became  steadily  worse  and 
worse,  though  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, owing  to  the  new  machinery  and  the  new  motive 
power,  fur  surpassed  the  increase  of  population,  and  enabled 
the  country  to  bear  without  eshaustion  the  heavy  burdens  oC 
the  wars  with  America  and  France.*     It  was  the  spinning- 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  Hpendthrift,  wliile  ail  these  cnuses  were  in, 
operation  there  mis  ao  ap)>eari(ni.^  of  prosperity,  aiid  tho!>Q  who  wer* 
prolitiiig  from  this  stiite  of  Uiiii^  were aiixious  to  keep  up  the  deluaion. 
I'hat  it  was  uo  more  tliao  delusioo  will  be  at  once  .ip|iHreut  to  all  wh» 
eiiitnine  hi-low  tlie  surftice,  and  who  inquire  aa  to  the  coDditioa  c4 
pofertv  and  wretehedneM  iiito  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wer« 
UieQ  plunged.     In  Eome  few  caeea  there  hud  Leeu  aii  &dvaiu.-«  of  wt 
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jeooy  and  the  steam  engine,  the  furious  absorption  of  the 
Isbaar  of  men,  women,  and  children  by  the  aU-devouriog 
greed  of  the  new  capitalist  class,  which  gave  the  nation  the 
veallh  to  make  head  agaiast  the  most  formidable  combina- 
tions that  were  got  together  against  ua  For  the  improve- 
ment in  the  cotton  industry  was  not  confined  to  mere 
spinniDg  and  weaving ;  its  other  branches  received  an 
equal  impulse  ;  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  all  felt  the 
effects  of  the  new  methods  of  manufacture,  and  chemiiitiy 
lent  its  aid  in  this  direction  with  even  more  success  than  ia 
agriculture. 

The  woollen  industry  followed  in  the  same  direction.  ^ 
This,  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  of  English  manu- 
factures, had  always  been  most  carefully  fostered  by  the 
snccecsive  governments,  as  well  by  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  raw  wool  as  by  ordinances  which  enforced  the  wearing  of 
eertato  descriptions  of  woollen  apparel  of  English  make. 
But  all  the  efforts  of  government  were  trifling  beside  the 
result  produced  by  the  new  processes.  Nothing,  also,  is 
more  remarkable,  from  the  commencement  of  the  introduc- 

favt  Ukle  occurred  only  to  skilled  artiuina,  and  even  witli  tliem  the  rise 
waa  wholly  iuconmen^urute  with  the  incrensedcostof  all  the  uecesaaries 
of  life.  ....  If  we  coutroBt  the  weekly  wagea  at  the  two  periods 
of  1700  and  ISOO  of  husbandry  labourera  and  of  skilled  artiHoiis, 
meaearing  them  both  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  they  could  commaud,  it 
will  be  seen  thiit  the  former  could  in  1790  purchase  82  pinte  of  wheat 
knd  in  ISOO  could  procure  uo  more  than  53  pinta  ;  while  the  skilled 
artisan  who  in  ITSW  could  buy  1C9  pinta  could  procure  id  1800  only  83 
pints.  To  talk  of  the  proaperoim  state  of  the  country  under  such  a  con> 
ditioD  of  things  involves  a  palpnble  contradiction  (Farter's  "  Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  p.  478).  The  minfortuiie  ia  that  middle-class  economista 
will  persist  in  attributing  the  inisenihle  Btat«  of  the  labourers  solely  to 
external  causes  or  to  their  excessive  propagation.  Some  wiseiiires  even 
propose  to  improve  the  condition  of  mnnkind  at  large  by  limiting  the 
procreation  of  producers  by  mechanical  devices. 
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tioD  of  the  great  macbiDe  iodusti;  ap  to  the  presoit  tin 
tban  the  steady  relative  decrease  ia  the  pofmlaticm  of  tl 
agncultural  ilUtricts  and  tlie  conceDtrstiott  oftbe  iratfce 
in   llic  towne.      This  was  specially  the  case,  of  coune,  i 
Lancajihire  and  Yorkshire,  vbere  the  cotUm  and  ' 
iodaittHea    were    carried    on.       Even  at  the    end    of   < 
Mgbtcentb   centary  thoae  industries  were  qnite    in   their 
infancy,  and  cities  which  now  are  great  and  flouriahing  v 
then  but  villages. 

Linen  and  silk  manufactures  progressed  in  like  manner anj 
with  almost  equal  rapidity.  The  impulse  once  ^vea  spread 
in  every  direction  and  through  every  branch  of  induatry, 
nccenearily  creating  in  succession  new  departments  of  human 
labour.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  discoveries  were  made  a 
the  namo  time  greatly  intensified  their  collective  influence* 
Steam  power  needed  coa!  for  its  employment,  and  machinery 
called  for  immense  supplies  of  wrought  iron.  Snch  ' 
profits  were  made  that  human  ingenuity  exhausted  itself  in 
puwhing  forward  the  development  with  the  utmost  energy. 
The  same  vigour  that  was  sliown  in  war  abroad  was  displayed 
in  industry  at  home.  The  rapid  opening  up  of  the  coal  and 
iron  districts  of  the  north  followed,  which,  from  the  year 
1780,  have  become  more  and  more  important  elements  ia 
tho  accumulation  of  national  wealth.  The  iron  depositA 
had  up  to  this  timo  been  scarcely  worked,  the  little  thai 
had  been  produced  being  almost  exclusively  charcoal  iron, 
hut  now  Uirge  smeitiug-fu maces  wore  erected  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  the  iron-industry  began  to  ossumo. 
tho  importance  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
jncrcnutid  consumption  of  raw  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  nlk^ 

■  Porter's  Frogrc»  of  the  Nfttion,    Eiigela'  Die  Luge  der  Arheilend 
tMV  lu  KnglonO. 
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r-.-3cte<i  &^D  upon  tlie  commercial  marine,  and  called  for 
Ircah  vessels,  alike  for  export  and  import.  Gas  and 
railways  toid  later  in  the  same  direction,  and  pushed  on 
■lill  faster  the  furious  development  of  wealth.  In  a 
hunJrvil  ways  was  this  general  whirl  of  improvement  felt, 
aiid  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  increased  more  and 
more,  still  further  thrusting  out  tbe  small  cultivator  from 
the  soil  by  the  necessity  for  using  more  capital  in  the 
tKisineis.  Thus,  in  every  department,  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  capita!  were  needed  to  undertake  the  business 
of  production,  owing  to  the  increasing  scale  upon  which 
manufacture,  mining,  and  farming  Iiad  to  be  carried  on. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  commencement  of  tbe 
present  century  that  the  improvement  of  internal  communi- 
cation began  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  production. 
Canals  were  the  first  engineering  works  recognised  as  of  tbe 
highest  importance,  and  some  of  the  greatest  enterpriaea 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  tbe  eighteenth  century: 
turnpike  roads  on  scientific  principles  came  next,  and 
railways  with  steam  power  were  first  opened  in  1830. 
Tbus,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  sixty  or  eighty  years,  from 
1780  to  1848,  tbe  history  of  English  production  under- 
went a  change,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  civilised  world  before.  A  country,  like  other  countries, 
with  small  towns,  limited  and  simple  industry,  and  a  stupid 
hut  relatively  large  agricultural  population  bad  become  a 
country  like  no  other,  with  a  metropolis  of  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  with  colossal  manufacturing  towns,  with  a 
world-embracing  industry  and  commerce,  a  hard-working, 
densely  crowded  population,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
Ugaged  in  manufacturing  industry,  forming  another  nation, 
1  Other   ideas  and   other  needs   than    its   predecessors. 
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Tb«re  «as  aa  much  difiereoce  between  the  ^^*c'«~*  of  1781 
and  the  Englaod  of  1848  as  between  the  Fnaoe  of  t 
ancieo  regime  and  the  FraD<:e  of  the  '48  Repablia*  Bj 
that  time  oar  modern  werking  class  had  been  fbnaed  \tj 
tbo  action  of  the  caasea  rapidly  fetched.  Heocefbith^ 
once  a  wage-eanier  the  worker  had,  as  a  role,  no  other 
prospect  than  to  be  a  wage-earaer  for  Ufa 

But  while  this  marvellous  increase  of  the  lesonrves  < 
our  country  was  going  on,  the  power  of  prodactioo  1 
ronltiplied  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  thtf 
population,  do  steps  whatever  were  taken  to  regnlatc  the 
handling  of  this  new  macLineiy  or  these  new  industries  in 
the  intoresit  of  the  people  at  large.  War,  bad  seasons,  a 
the  con8C(iuent  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  put  tbo 
nutss  of  the  workers  in  a  most  miserable  state  before  th« 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Whilst  the  wages  of  a  fe» 
ekilled  workmen  rose  slightly,  the  cost  of  living  increased 
by  much  more  than  one  half,  and  the  wages  of  i^cultaral: 
and  unskilled  labourers  did  not  exceed  seven  sbillii^  i 
week.  This  meant  bare  subsistence,  ever  close  upon  thA 
starvation  point.  But  for  the  humane  manner  in  which  the 
Poor  Law  was  administered,  and  the  competition  among  the 
workers  modified  by  grants  in  aid  of  wages,  the  indiSerenoft 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  the  industrial  revoluUos' 
which  was  taking  place  would  have  produced  yet  i 
serious  rcsulU.  Everything  told  against  the  workers  ;  alika 
the  increase  of  population,  the  introduction  of  machioeiy^ 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  the  larger  style  of  fiutniiig; 
the  biltcr  competition  in  the  towns  ;  and  all  told  in  favour 
of  the  capitalists  who  got  their  science  for  practically  nothinj 
from  the  Dalton's  and  Davy's,  and  took  care  to  get  tbeii 
"  £ngels'  Die  Lage  dar  Arbeit«iul«n  Elosae  in  England,  p.  35. 
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Uhour  ciie&p,  brining  io  women  and  children  aa  Koon  aa 
sible  to  work  tliem  to  excess. 
'  early  as   1796   Dr  Perclval  in  his  resolutions  sub- 

iltted  to  tho  Manchester  Board  of  Health,  pointed  out  the 
teriorating  effect  of  factory  work  upon  ail  who  are  driven 

\  accept  it.      He  says,  "  the  large  factories  are  generally 

yurioua  to  the  constitutiona  of  those  employed  in  them, 
•TOO  where  no  particular  diseases  prevail,  from  the  close 
coD&iement  which  is  enjoined,  from  the  debilitating  effects 
of  bot  or  impure  air,  and  from  the  want  of  the  active 
eiercisos  which  nature  points  out  as  essential  in  childhood 
■od  g;rowth  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  to  St  our  species 
for  the  cmploymcnis  and  duties  of  manhood.  The  untimely 
labour  of  the  night,  and  the  protracted  labour  of  the  day, 
with  respect  to  children,  not  only  tends  to  diminish  future 
expectations  as  to  the  general  sum  of  life  and  industry,  by 
impairing  strength  and  destroying  the  vital  stamina  of  the 
rising  generation,  but  it  too  often  gives  encouragement  to 
idleness,  estravagance,  and  profligacy,  in  the  parents  who, 
contiary  to  the  order  of  nature,  subsist  by  the  oppression  of 
their  offspring."  This  introduction  of  women  and  children's 
labour  produced  of  itself  a  fearful  state  of  things  in  every 
direction.  But  the  first  effect  alone  was  bad  enough  for 
the  adult  male  workers.  "  The  small  amount  of  wages," 
says  Mr  Saunders,  writing  many  years  after  Dr  Pcrcival, 
"  paid  to  women  acts  as  a  strong  inducement  to  the  mill 
occupiers  to  employ  tliem  instead  of  men,"  and  they  are,  he 
adds,  "more  easily  induced  to  undergo  severe  labour." 

Now,  what  is  the  lirst  result  economically,  to  the  male 
workers,  of  this  employment  of  women  and  children  by  the 
capitalists?     It  is  manifest  that  labour,  applied  to  natural 

Ejects,  being  the  source  of  exchange  value,  and  surplus 
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value  or  the  appropriation  of  the  results  of  unpaid  labour 
the  sole  source  of  profit,  interest,  &a,  the  capitalist,  in  order 
to  make  his  capital  breed  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  his 
hangers-on,  henceforth  as  heretofore,  must  be  sure  of  always 
finding  upon  the  market  destitute  labourers  ready  to  sell 
their  labour-force  to  him  in  return  for  subsistence  wages. 
So  long  as  men  alone  ofier  their  labour-force  for  sale,  their 
wages  must  therefore  cover  the  keep  of  their  wives  and 
children  according  to  the  average  standard  of  life  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  otherwise  the  destitute 
bargainers  of  to-day  would  have  no  successors  to-morrow, 
and  the  capitalist  would  find  no  labour-force  to  purchase 
and  exploit.  But  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
entirely  changes  the  whole  basis  of  the  contract  between  the 
competition  wage-earners,  and  the  owners  of  the  means  of 
production.  From  that  time  onwards,  a  man  s  foes  are 
literally  they  of  his  own  household.  Tlie  admitted  law  is 
that  the  whole  family  would  on  the  average  be  kept  by  the 
wasres  of  its  head  in  the  standard  of  their  class,  handin<j^ 
on  the  same  lot  to  an  equal  number  of  the  ofiispring.  But 
when  women  and  children  are  brought  in  to  compete  with 
their  labour-force  against  the  labour  of  the  men,  the  whole 
family  together  earns,  on  the  average,  no  more  than  the 
father  alone  would  earn  if  they  wer^^  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  field  against  him.  Of  i\>ur»  iu  cases  where  parental 
aflection  and  family  duty  utterly  fikiUxl.  as  the  Reports  of 
the  Children's  Employments  Comaiksion  show  they  too 
often  did,  in  cases,  that  k  whtrcv  f^^b^rs  and  mothers 
liteially  sold  their  children  into  the  m^\?5  vTu^:!  and  revolting 
slavery— then  a  few  extra  shilUus*  *  ^^vk  ruight  be  got  by 
dividual  fathers  or  molhe» :  bet  tee  haneful  result  to 
k«n  as  a  class  was  the  saioe. 


"At  this  time,"  writes  Eobert  Owen,  speaking  of  the 
I  of  the   last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  "  chil- 
dren were  admitted  into  the  cotton,  wool,   flai:.  and   silk 
tniiU  at  six  auJ  soiiietiraes  even  at  five  years  of  age.     The 
time  of  working  vma  unlimited  by  law,  but  iisually  tt  was 
fourteen  hours   a   day,   in   eoiue  fifteen,  and  even  by  the 
^^raost  inhuman  and  avaricious  sixteen  hours,  and  in  many 
^^bats  the  mills  were  artificially  heated  to  a  high  state  most 
^^■davourable  to  health."     What  is  worse,  these  unfortunate 
^^T«be3  were  continually  flogged  at  their  tasks,  were  very 
insufficiently  fed,  and  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  their 
owners  for  any  purpose  that  might  seem  good  to  them.     A 
more  liorriblc  state  of  things  than  the  capitalists  of  England 
as  a  class  created  for  the  workers,  in  the  days  when,  having 
l^^leared  away  all  the   restrictions  of  the   Middle   Ages  on 
^^bduction  of  wages  or  overwork,  they  bad  full  power  to 
^Hbce  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  contract  they  throve  by, 
^^bid  could  grind  women  and  children  into  an  early  grave  for 
ilieir  profit,  never  disgraced  a  civilized  community.     Their 
dead  machinery  was  always  maintained  in  the  most  perfect 
condition,  and  provided  with  all  that  was  needed  to  keep  it 
in  the  most  perfect  working  order,  their  horees  and  mules 
leceived  sufficient  provender,  good  grooming,  and  spacious 
utables  in  return  for  average  work.     This  "  paid  " — but  the 
living  human  machinery,  how  did  that  fare  ?     That  was 
ever  starved  and   stunted  :    there  were  more  white  slaves 
where    the  others   came   from.      What    mattered   whether 
diildren  lived  or  died  ?  their  only  function  in  free  Kngland 

Bi  to  provide  gain  for  the  capitalist  class,  and  Bocicty  with 
imenns  of  gratifying  extravagance  and  indulgiug  in  luxury, 
ving  acquired   their    wealth  by  greed,  good   luck,  and 
utter  unacrupulouanese,  the  capitalists  bad  not  the  slightest 
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,  mercy  upon  the  people  who,  by  their  unpaid  labour,  pro 
vided  them  with  their  fortunes.  In  1802  the  first  law 
was  passed  against  wholesale  ruination  of  the  children. 
To  no  purpose.  It  took  years  to  rouse  the  country  to  thft 
infamies  which  were  being  committed,  or  to  enforce 
remedy — nay,  the  remedy,  as  will  be  seen  id  the  Becjud^ 
is  not  yet  applied. 

It  was  in  1802,  also,  that  the  journeymen  callco-printen 
first  applied  to  Parliament  for  redress  ;  and  nothing 
more  noteworthy  than  their  confidence  that  their  com- 
plaiuls  would  be  fairly  heard  and  their  grievances  redressed. 
They  even  abandoned  their  combinations,  and  a  committed 
was  appoiut^d  to  examine  their  case.  This  committoQ 
declared  that  recent  legislation  "  had  operated  only  in 
favour  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak.'"*  "Every- 
thing is  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  ma8t«rs, 
and  exclusively,  too ;  for  the  diminution  of  expense, 
considerable  as  it  is,  the  manufacture  arising  out  of  their 
multiplication  of  apprentices  at  reduced  wages,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
reduction  whatever  in  the  price  of  the  fabric  to  the  con- 
sumer."    In  Spitalfields  affairs  were  even  worse. 

For  unfortunately,  the  aame  class  which  had  brought  about' 
this  shameful  state  of  things,  the  rich  manufacturing  class, 
whose  sole  idea  of  national  prot^perity  is  and  always  has 
been  the  increase  of  their  own  wealth,  exercised  a  steady 
pressure  on  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  complete  rcmoral 
of  all  restrictions  upon  bare  competitive  wages  and  in  tha 
abrogation  of  tBose  laws,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabetli,  and  renewed  in  the  very  reign  of  Geoi^  III., 
vbich  empowered  Courts  to  fix  a  living  rate  of  wages  ( 
•Howell,  p.  108. 
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ween  eDoployers  and  employed.     The  law  as  it  euated 

■  unworkable,  and  led  to  furious  strife  between  the  two 

classes.     The  workers  wished  the  etatute  to  be  thoroughly 

ameoiied,    the    employers,    of   course,    wished    it    entirely 

repealed    in   order    that   they   might    have    the    labourera 

completely  at  their  mercy.      Petitiona  were   presented   to 

the  number  of  300,000  in  favour  of  the  statute;  lor  its 

lepcal  2000.      All  the  witnesses  examined  were  opposed 

to  tbe  repeal*     "  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 

workmen,   and   in   spite   of   the    evidence    against    repeal, 

tliD  master  manufacturers  obtained  the   vietory  in    1814, 

when,  after  a  contest   of   nearly  one   hundred  years,  the 

fi  Elizabeth,   c.   4,  was  abrogated  by  50   George   III.,  c. 

9G,  and    the    industrial    system,    which    was    as    old    as 

^^Irbe  crafl-gnilds,  was   abolished   for   all   trades,  as    it   had 

^■IfBTiciusly  been  for  the  woollen  manufactures.     The  chief 

^H|kil0&  for  the   repeal  of  this  statute  on  the  part  of  the 

^^mployere,  was  that  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship  restricted 

tile  number  of  the  workmen,  and   thereby  enabled  them  to 

ennbiua  with  success  against  their  masters,  and  they  asserted 

tt '  the  persons  most  competent  to  form  regulations,  with 
ject  to  trade,  were  the  master  mannfacturers'"!  "Thus/' 
8  Mr  Howell,  and  the  fact  is  irrefragable,  "  the  statute 
i  repealed  in  the  interest  of  the  employers."  The 
lority  altogether  outweighed  the  majority.  "  The 
-workmen  had  no  voice  in  this  interference  with  long 
established  law  and  custom  ;  the  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  well  represented  and  all  powerful," 

What,  however,  was  the  effect  of  this  repeal  brought  about 
1;  the   wealthy   in  their  own   interest?     It   is   distinctly 
1  in  an  official  report  that  by  the  growth  of  the  system 
•Euwell,  p.  113. 
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of  'sweaters'  and  half-pay  apprentices  the  journeymen  were- 
driven  to  famine,  and  tlie  female  workers  to  prostitution^ 
which  distressing  circumstancea  never  occurred  whilst  tliO' 
statute  of  5  Elizabeth  was  in  forco.*  Mr  Pitt  saw  clearly, 
years  before  what  woiikl  happen,  and  his  wise  remarkft 
on  the  Arbitration  Bill  might  be  a  lesson  to  the 
Conservative  leaders  of  lo-day : — "The  time  will  coi 
he  said,  "when  manufactures  will  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished, and  the  operatives  not  having  any  other  business 
to  flee  to,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  man 
in  a  town  to  reduce  the  wages,  and  all  the  other  mi 
facturers  must  follow.  If  ever  it  does  arrive  at  thii 
pitch,  Parliament,  if  it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  b« 
called  together,  and  if  it  cannot  redress  your  grievances  its: 
power  is  at  an  end.  Tell  me  not  that  Parliament  cannot 
— its  power  is  omnipotent  to  protect,"  Omnipotent  to 
oppress,  unfortunately,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
class,  until  the  proletariat  can  force  it  to  surrender.. 
Despairing  of  Parliament  the  workmen  were  forced  to. 
combine,  and  their  couibiDations  were  partially,  but  only 
partially,  successful. 

"  TATjatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,"  continues 
Owen,  himself  the  most  successful  manufacturer  of  his  day^ 
"  bad  and  unwise  as  American  slavery  is,  and  must  cod-' 
tinue  to  be,  the  white  slavery  in  the  maoufactoriea 
Englaud  was  at  this  unrestricted  period  far  worse  than  the 
staves  whom  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  respects,  especially 
regards  health,  food,  and  clothing,  the  latter  were  much 
better  provided  for  than  were  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
work-people  in  the  home  manufactories  i 
•Keportof  1818. 
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nt  Britnin,"*     It  was  through  this  wholesale,  relcntles>a 
iavement  of  the  weak  at  homo  that  capitaiisin  in  Eag- 
il  gained  strength,  as  by  piracy,  murder,  and  slavery,  both 
1  and   at   home,   it  had  come   into  existence.      The 
iildren  were  actually  sold   as   "  apprentices "   out  of  tlie 
tniloii  workhouses  to  be   used  as  mere  machines  by  the 
Bat  Lancasliire  manufacturers.      There,  as  official  report 
'  official  report  shows,   these  helpless   little  creatures, 
I  none  to  care  for  them,  and  none  to  miss  their  loss, 
}  law  and  no  morality  to  check  their  inhuman  slave- 
— whose  sons  and  daughters  now  figure  as  the  mer- 
Ullile  aristocracy  of  England — were  treated  worse  than  any 
Iwes  of  whom  there  is  any  record  whatsoever,  "f 
fThe  Heport  of  the   Select  Committee   on    the   state  of 
lUldrea  employed  in  manufactures  of  the  year  1816  shows 
cl^y  the  horrors  that  went  on.     At  that  date  the  manu- 
facturers rose  one  after  another  and  declared  that  it  was  in 
on*i)ie    injurious    to    employ   babes  of   seven,  eight,  nine 
ami  ten   years  old  in  the   mills  for  sixteen   hours  a  day.  | 
£very   effort   was    made    to    bnrke    the  whole   discussion. 
Eomea  at  this  time  were  working  in  some  factories  at  the 
e  of  eighteen  hours  a  day.     No  wonder  that  in   1863 
I  Ferraod  could  declare  that  in  ninety  years  the  cotton 
1  of  Lancashire  had  devoured  nine  generations  of 
!k-people.     The  physical  and  moral  deterioration  which 
tttowed  upon  this  unbotmded  exploitation  of  the  labour  of 
*  Anj  Bystem  of  employiuFut,  therefore,  that  dooms  a  Di.in  to  per- 
petaal  labour  [for  that  may  fikirly  be  called   perpetual  which  admits 
only  of  intervaU  requisite  for  sleep  and  meal  times],  subjects  him  to 
Uie  evils  of  a  ravage  state.— Eden,  vol,  i.  441,  ITflS. 

t  One  wilnesB  before  the  Ch.  Em.  Com,  testified  that  two  boys  iu  liia 
employ  died  in  couvulaions  at  their  woik. 

CjThey  declareil,  besidea,  that  child-labour  was  not  profitable  ;  though 
*d  kill  I^e  cotton  industry  to  do  anny  with  it  1 
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.  and  cliildren  was  of  course  moot  hombli 
For,  besides  the  appalling  overwork,  their  food  was  shanu 
fully  bad,  and  the  lodging  was  even  worse  than  it  is  now. 
The  ignorance  of  the  factory  population  was  eometUla 
inconceivable,  (or  the  children  grew  up  without  any  e<luct 
tion  whatever.  Disease,  consumption,  typhua,  Bcroful^ 
besides  nervous  affections  and  eatings-away  of  the  bone,  ai 
distortions  of  the  joints  were  common.  Where  was 
dom  of  contract  in  all  this  T  To  the  homeless  wanderer  i 
meant  but  freedom  to  starpe,  to  the  baby  of  eeven  yean 
old,  sold  to  the  factory  lord  by  his  parents  or  the  parid 
officials,  it  meant  an  apprenticeship  which  left  him  or  be| 
utterly  broken  down  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  i 
indeed,  death  did  not  come  in  before  to  release  the  pooI 
wretch  from  its  sufferings.  Cohbett,  Cariile,  Owen,  Sadler, 
Oa^tler  agitated  and  protested  against  these  atrocities 
the  faclory  system.  Already  family  life  was  broken  upi 
The  mother  who  wished  to  attend  to  her  children  had  no 
time  whatever  for  her  home  duties :  it  was  lucky  for  her  if, 
after  less  than  a  week's  absence  for  her  confiuemeDt,  the 
overseer  did  not  enquire  for  her  and  threaten  immediate 
discharge  if  she  did  not  return.  Children,  therefore,  grew 
up  without  the  slightest  family  care  or  attendance.  What 
wonder  that  they  at  otoe  freed  tliemselves  from  the  parental 
authority  when  they  had  the  strength  to  do  so  ?  This  is, 
and  always  luis  been,  a  natural  result  of  the  whole  factorr 
system,  and  the  fearful  death-rate  among  the  children  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  evil.  Even  up  to  the  present  time  no 
really  thorough  steps  have  been  taken  to  check  the  mis- 
chiefs which  have  grown  up. 

Thu.'i,  not  only  was  the  resistance  of  the  labourer  to  the 
capitalist  hi-()kea  duwn  by  the  introduction  and  fearful  over- 
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k  of  female  and  child  labour,  but  the  arrangements  which 
rciQght  this  about  served  also  to  ruin  the  family  life  on 
wiiidi,  as  a  Christian  communitj,  we  are  supposed  to  set 
II      sadi  store,  to  sap  the  health  of  the  rising  generation,  who 
j^^kfltJtute  the   hope  of  the   future,  and   to  deteriorate,  per- 
^^Bfc  permanently,  the  real  strength  and  well-being  of  the 
jB^ttion.     And  all  for  what?     All  in  order  that,  by  the  aid 
ur  ioiproTed  machinery,  the  capitalist  class  and  its  hangers- 
on  diould  get  more  surplus  value  out  of  their  own  "  free  " 
^^wmtn'meQ,  their  wives,  their  daughters,  and  their  children, 
^^Hu  human  strength  can  reasonably  provide  ;  all  in  order 
j^^PlBt  the  luxury  of  the  few  should  grow  at  the  e^cpense  of 
II       the  health  and  the  very  lives  of  the  many. 

Fur  what  profit  cannot  a  capitalist  who  pays  women  say 

KHt,  six.  or  seven  shillings  a  week  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
Mm  work  a  day,  children  nothing  more  than  their  barest 
BxiBtence,  and  men  actual  starvation  wages,  what  profit 
BDol  be  wring  out  of  their  labour  !  "  Not  40  or  50  per 
cent,  but  1000  per  cent.,"  said  to  me  once  a  cotton  raanu- 
"      &fturer,  "  miule  the  fortunes  of  Lancashire."     Yes,  it  was 

K  unprecedented  exhaustion  of  the  human  being  by  the 
hine  that  gave  the  factory  owners  their  wealth  far  more 
i  even  the  improvements  in  the  machine  itself  which 
eaablcd  them  to  undersell  other  countries. 

There  was,  from  1780  onwards,  also  a  constant  competi- 
tion between  the  machines  and  the  workers,  which  tended 
still  further  to  secure  the  dominance  of  the  capitalist  cJaas, 
and  the  wealth  of  themselves  and  the  landowners.  The  very 
appearance  of  tlia  people  was  enough  to  tell  what  waa  going 
OQ.  A  child  who  had  not  a  moment  free,  save  to  snatch  a 
uty  sleep,  or  a  still  more  hasty  meal,  who  from  earliest 
lath  was  worked  in  a  bad  atmosphere  to  the  point  of  the 
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extremest  exhaustion,  witliout  any  opea  air  excrciee 
any  enjoyment  whaUoever,  couM  not  but  grow  up,  if  it  sur- 
vived such  treatment,  a  white,  bloodlees,  miserable  being'. 
Cripples,  deformed,  hunchbacks,  weak,  sickly  creatures  thojj 
in  fact  became.  This  was  so  everywhere — in  Mancbeetej 
and  Bradford,  in  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Glasgow.  Wit! 
the  growth  of  wealth  came  the  growth  of  inconceivable 
misery. 

Nor,  let  us  forget  that  the  factory  owner  had,  throughout, 
the  earlier  period  I  speak  of,  the  completest  despotism  over 
the  workers  when  once  they  had  been  driven  to  sell  their 
labour  for  weekly  wages.  The  cottages  which  the  "  hands" 
dwelt  in  belonged  to  the  manufacturers ;  and  if  the  people 
struck  work,  or  a  man  rendered  himself  objectionable,  he 
was  turned  out  into  the  street  at  a  week's  notice.  Yet  the 
rents  of  such  cottages,  miserable  as  they  were,  were  high, 
and  the  necessity  of  living  in  them,  in  order  to  get  employ- 
ment, put  the  workers  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers  as 
absolutely  as  any  system  of  bondage  that  was  ever  invented. 
Moreover,  the  truck  system,  which  forced  the  operative  ta 
buy  his  goods  at  the  manufacturer's  own  store,  thus  giving: 
the  "  organisers  of  labour  "  another  surreptitious  profit  out 
of  the  wage-earners  by  means  of  systematic  adulteratioa 
and  overcharge,  was  then  in  full  swing ;  -while,  even  if  thfl 
wage-earnera  bought  elsewhere,  they  were  quite  sure  to  g 
only  the  worst  class  of  goods  at  the  highest  price,  witli 
probably  short  weight. 

Nothing  but  the  cleai'est  official  testimony  would  lead  t 
to  credit  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  town  and  countr 
alike — and  their  case  is  little  better  now- -whilst  England 
was  becoming  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  the  skill  oi 
her  people   was   enabling    her   to    bear  the   burden    of  ( 


xicccssful  war  with  half  Europe.      Drunkenness,  deljaiichery, 

unl  filth    had   full   control  in  many   districts.       How  are 

iiimicsty  and  cleanlineaa  possible  to  boys  and  girls  who  sleep 

nnd  drcaa  with  tlieir  fathers  and  mothers  in  heaps  in  Ihe 

le  room  ?     Fornication  and  drink  are  the"  only  pleasures 

to  those  who  are  kept  day  in  and  day  out  at  a  hope- 

ly  degrading  toil.     Misery,  indigestion,  bad  unnourishing 

drive   to  alcohol,  if  only  to  obtain  forgetfulness  of  the 

surroundings,  if  only  to  shut  out  for  a  few  hours  the 

iking  horror  at  the  coming  of  a  hopeless  morrow  to  a 

ilees  day.     Yet  during  this  whole  period  of  unrestricted 

k^ety  for  the  poor  factory- worker  when   laisfes-fiiii-e.a.ud 

vidual  rights   of   property   were    being   raised    to    the 

igfat  of  a  political  and  social  religion,  none  thought  to 

leck   the  authority  which  the  factory  owners  could  exert 

within  their  unwholesome  ill-ventilated  mills,  or  force  them 

to  drain  their  tumble-down  high  rented  cottages. 

Every  means  was  allowable  which  helped  to  drag  more 
TOrpIua  value  out  of  tho  worker.  Fined  if  a  minute  late, 
fined  if  they  sat  down,  the  mill  opened  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
'Uer,  shut  perhaps  half-an-hour  later  than  usual,  meal- 
restricted  to  so  short  a  period  that  the  "  hands  "  could 
ly  swallow  their  food,  much  less  digest  it.  Such  were 
tbe  indirect  ways  by  which  the  capitalist  class  forced  more 
and  yet  more  unpaid  labour  out  of  the  helpless  Hcsh  and 
which  had  fallen  under  their  remorseless  grip.  Fine 
m  indeed ;  noble  liberty  that  for  which  our  middle- 
ceaselessly  strove — the  freedom  to  enslave  at  will  for 
;  tbe  liberty  to  work  to  death  for  profit.  But  for  the 
eaming  class  it  meant  the  choice  either  to  aocept 
capitalist's  conditions — for  the  poor-law  was  almost' 
in  the  towns — or  to  starve,  to  freeze,  or  to  shiver 
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in  want  and  misery  like  beasts  in  tbe  forest.  In  bappy 
times  the  worker  might  perhaps  get  t-nough  to  eat  and 
lirink  as  a  return  for  his  ceaseless  labour,  he  might  be 
fairly  clothed,  his  existence  might  be  just  bearable,  but  at 
any  moment  all  might  faJe  from  him,  and  he  might  find 
himself — nay,  he  did  find  bimaelf  constantly  him  and  hia 
— in  the  bitterest  poverty,  with  not  even  an  unfurnished 
garret  to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  tbe  weather, 
or  a  coat  to  keep  bim  warm. 

But  these  were  the  days  of  England's  glory ;  these  were 
the  times  before  and  after  the  groat  war  when  she  held  all 
Europe  at  bay ;  these  were  the  happy  yeare  when  our 
"  society "  was  thoroughly  established  upon  its  present 
liasis  of  order  and  luxury  for  the  rich,  of  anarchy  ond 
misery  for  the  poor.  To  this  very  day  not  even  the  moat 
skilled  artizan  can  feel  secure  that  a  sudden  introduction  of 
new  machinery,  a  crisis  in  bis  traile,  or  a  bout  of  sickm 
will  not  turn  him  m\a  an  unskilled  labourer  tramping  the 
highways  in  search  of  work,  or  driven  into  tho  workhouse 
as  a  pauper.  The  worker  in  such  a  condition  is  necessarily 
the  slave  of  the  capitalist  or  middle  class  as  completely  ai 
was  the  captive,  tbe  slave  to  the  master,  or  the  serf  to  tbo 
feudal  lord.  Instead  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  this  or  that 
individual,  be  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  class,  and  sells  himseU 
for  a  day,  a  we«k,  or  a  month,  instead  of  being  bound  foi 
life.  Nay,  tbe  factory  hand  under  the  system  of  unre- 
stricted free-contract  between  the  employer  and  the  em* 
ployed  was  worse  otf  than  the  serf  of  seven  centuries  earlier: 
"  The  Saxon  serf  of  the  Norman  baron  of  the  twelftl 
century  would  have  had  no  need  to  envy  the  lot  of  his  fre; 
descendant  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For  tbe  serf  wai 
uJscriptus  glebcE  bound  to  tbe  soil,  but  so  is  the  free  labourei 
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y  the  cottage  system.  The  serf  could  own  no  property,  all 
t  he  earned  he  held  at  the  disposal  of  his  lord — the  free 
r  had  also  no  property,  could  earn  none  through  the 
asure  of  competition,  and  what  the  Normau  could  not  do, 
B  manufacturer  contrived  by  meanit  of  the  truck-system  to 
bet — to  reduce  even  the  miserable  subsistence  by  forced 
iding  at  a  loss.  The  relations  between  the  serf  and  the 
r  of  the  soil  were  settled  by  laws  which  were  observed 
ise  they  were  enforced  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
;  the  relations  of  the  hand  to  hia  employer  were  also 
1  by  laws  which,  however,  were  only  enforced  in  the 
t  of  the  inaxter ;  the  lord  could  not  uproot  the  serf 
I  the  soil,  nor  above  all  sell  him  away  from  it ;  the 
tderu  capitalist  class  compels  the  worker  to  sell  himself, 
e  serf  was  the  slave  of  the  land  on  which  he  was  born  ;  the 
worker  is  the  slave  of  his  necessary  wants  and  of  the  money 
with  which  he  must  buy  them.  The  serf  had  a  guarantee 
for  hifl  existence  at  lea^t  in  the  whole  feudal  arrangements  of 
which  he  was  a  part ;  the  free  labourer  has  no  such  guarantee 
because  be  only  holds  a  definite  place  in  our  modem  society 
when  the  capitalist  cl^s  wants  him,  at  other  times  ha 
ia  not  worth  consideration.  The  serf  sacrificed  himself 
^Jpt  hia  lord  in  war,  the  factory  hand  in  peace.  The 
^^MrTs  lord  was  a  barbarian  who  looked  upon  bis  churl  as 
^^pve-stock  ;  the  free  labourer's  master  is  a  civilised  man  and 
coottiders  him  as  a  machine.  Both  serf  and  factory  hand 
in  short  are  slaves,  and  if  either  side  has  the  advantage,  it 
ia  assuredly  not  the  free  labourer.  Only  the  slavery  of  the 
serf  is  open,  clear,  undisguised,  the  slavery  of  the  modem 
factory  hand  is  hypocritically  disguised  and  pbilanthropically 
efended."  * 

*  F.  Eti^ela,  Die  Lage,  &c.,  p,  226, 
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Nay  more,  the  Catholic  Church  with  all  ita  faults  did 
itfl  utmost  to  break  down  the  serfdom  and  slavery  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  threw  its  wfaoltt  weight  on  this  point 
into  the  scale  of  the  people.  Our  modern  Boman  Catholic 
Church  in  common  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  sects  which  are  formed  outride  it,  have  one  and  all 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  capitaliat  class,  and  have 
striven  to  perpetuate  a  worse  slavery  than  that  which 
the  priests  and  monks  of  old  time  strove  to  uproot. 
Christianity  has  meant  for  our  bishops  and  parsons,  our 
ministers,  conventiclers  and  tub-thumpers  the  eternal 
domination  of  the  respectable  and  the  well-to-do  who  think 
that  those  who  produce  all  the  wealth  should  live  upon  a 
bare  Bubsistence  in  order  that  the  owners  of  the  means  of 
production — -the  law-givers  of  sacred  property  ground  out 
of  the  labour  of  others — may  live  in  Inxury  and  wear  fine 
clothes. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  chapter  and  verse  from  official 
rflcnrds  for  the  statements  made  above  aa  to  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  factory  towns  during 
the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  development  of  the 
great  machine  industry.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr 
Nathaniel  Gould,  out  of  about  23,000  factory  hands  14,000 
were  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  hospital  at  Man- 
chester in  the  same  year  one  half  of  all  the  sick  were 
scrofulous,  whilst  in  Liverpool,  where  there  were  no  factories, 
the  proportion  who  suffered  in  this  way  was  but  one  in  a 
hundred.  This  report  in  the  year  1816  shows  alaj  the 
most  infamous  treatment  of  children  was  the  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Children  of  five  and  even  of 
three  years  old  were  employed,  whilst  babes  of  six  were 
commonly    found   in    all    the   factories.       One    magistrate 
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actually  stated  tliat  the  children  were  obliged  to  take 
eoiL-tica  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cotton  dust  they 
swallowed.  Yet  raamifiicturers  vehemently  denounced  the 
physicians  who  described  this  as  unhealthy,  and  declared 
that  the  children  throve  in  the  Etifling  heat.  Day  and 
night  hibour  from  12  to  14  and  1 5  hours  was  the  rule,  and 
in  Leeds  and  other  districts  it  often  reached  16  hours.* 
There  was  frequently  no  rest  on  Sunday,  and  the  chiliben 
■u  man)'  mills  had  to  eat  their  meals  as  best  they  might  at 
their  task.  In  the  cotton  industry  in  particular  this  was 
worst,  on  account  of  the  horribly  unhealthy  character  of  the 
labour  and  the  excessive  duration. 

All  this  time  this  "light"  work  of  the  children  at 
the  machines  was  crushing  out  the  hand-loom  weavers 
«3  aln^dy  shown,  reducing  the  wages  which  could  be  earned 
by  grown  men.  The  homes  of  these  poor  people  were  but 
ovcivrowded  lodging  houses.  The  heat  of  the  factories  in- 
duced an  excessively  early  age  for  puberty,  and  children  of 
tender  years  were  married  or  lived  together.  "Deprived 
of  the  cheering  influence  of  the  face  of  nature,  robbed  of 
tbe  pure  breath  of  heaven,  cooped  up  in  crowded  buildings 
with   tbe   Babel-like  sounds  of  their  companions  animate 

■•ud  inauiniate,  their  over-strained  minds  and  bodies  knew 
|bo  return  to  healthy  feelings,  and  they  plunged  deeper  and 
ler  into  the  whirlpool  till  they  neither  knew  their 
lai^r,  nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  avoid  or  escape  it  with- 

Vont  tt  moral  discipline  or  physical  regeneration,  which,  at  pre- 
mt,  appears  if  not  utterly  hopeless,  at  least  very  remote."t 
The   report  of  1833,  seventeen   years  later,  shows  that 

KnatUsra  were  very  little  better  by  that  time.      In  good, 

•  Report  1816,  69,  382,  96. 

f  Dr  Gaakell,  giioteii  iu  Held.  p.  026. 
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well-managed  factories  round  Manchester  tbe  labour 
children  had  been  reduced  to  eleven  hours  a  day;  but 
in  return  the  periods  for  tneala  had  been  sbortened  ;  whilst 
in  Scotland  and  the  north-east  of  England  1^,  13,  14 
hours  were  still  the  rule  for  children.*  The  ordinary  age 
for  children  to  go  to  factories  waa  now  nine  yeara.  but 
there  were  still  many  of  5,  C,  and  7  years  old  work- 
ing in  all  parts  of  England.  Mor  was  this  unmeasured 
abuse  of  child  labour  con  fined  to  the  cotton,  silk,  or 
wool  industries.  It  spread  in  eveiy  direction.  The  profit 
was  so  great  that  nothing  could  stop  its  development. 
The  report  of  1842  is  crammed  with  statements  as  to  the 
fearful  overwork  of  girls  and  boys  in  iron  and  coal  mines, 
which  doubtless  had  been  going  on  from  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Children,  being  small  and  handy, 
were  particularly  convenient  for  small  veins  of  coal  and  pita 
where  no  great  amount  of  capital  was  embarked;  they  could 
get  about  where  horses  and  mules  could  not.t  Little  giria 
were  forced  to  carry  heavy  baskets  of  coal  up  high  ladders, 
and  little  girls  and  boys  dragged  the  coal  bunkers  along 
instead  of  animals.  Women  were  commonly  employed 
underground  at  the  filthiest  tasks. 

In  the  iron  mines  children  of  from  four  to  nine  yeara 
old  were  dragged  out  of  bed  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  momiug  to  undergo  sixteen  hours'  work  in  the  sliafls, 
and  if  they  faltered  during  their  fearful  labour  were  merci- 
lessly floggeti  with  leathern  straps  by  the  overseer.}  There 
were  more  children  employed  in  these  iron  mines  than 
even  in  the  coal  mines,  and  this  is  what  the  Report  says 
ou  the  general  conditions  under  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
older  male  and  female  labourers,  worked :  "  \VTien  the 
'  Eeport  1833,  p.  15.         +  Report  1842.         ;  Ibid.  SG,  01,  24. 


uatare  of  tbU  horrible  labour  is  taken  into  coDsideratiou, 
^^a  extreme  severity,  its  regular  duration  of  froia  12 
^^K  1 4  hours  daily,  which  once  a  week,  at  least,  is  extended 
^Hkuugh  the  whule  of  the  night ;  the  damp,  heated,  un- 
wliolesome  atmosphere  in  which  tlie  work  is  carried  on, 
:he  tender  age  and  sex  of  the  workers;  when  it  is  con- 
■  i  ierod  that  such  labour  is  performed  not  in  isolated 
iustances  selected  to  excite  compassion,  but  that  it  may 
truly  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  everyday  cxisteuce  of 
bandreds  of  our  fellow- creatures — a  picture  is  presented  of 
daily  physical  oppression  and  systematic  slavery,  of  which  I 
conscientiously  believe  no  one  unacquainted  with  such  facta 
aid  credit  the  existence  of  in  the  British  dominions." 
■In  the  report  of  Ism  we  find  that  simitar  hideous 
lavement  of  babies  by  the  capitalist  class  was  the  rule  in 
'  single  department  of  industry.  Philanthropic  Bir- 
;ham  was  employing  five-year-old  children  fifteen  hours 
f  day  in  its  metal  works,  "  who  were  often  very  hungry." 
Sheffield  and  Wolverhampton  were  nowise  behindhand. 
Aetoally  in  the  glass  factories  children  were  not  unfretjucntly 
forced  to  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
'ITiere  was  literally  no  limit  to  the  work  for  children,  any 
more  than  there  was  for  women  or  men,  beyond  the  capacity 
uf  the  human  body  to  go  on  at  its  labour.  In  the  lace,  in  the 
stacking,  in  the  paper  industries  the  same  infamies  went  on. 
Mere  infants,  crushed  with  toil,  left  without  education, 
barely  fed  sufficiently  to  keep  them  strong  enough  to  labour, 
nused  their  baby  voices  in  vain  to  the  noble  class  that  still 
i  Elngland  for  a  little  mercy.  For  all  this  the  Man- 
aater  free-tniders,  the  philanthropists  of  the  anti-slavery 
,  the  reform  imitators  of  Birmingham — many  of  them 
I  living  as  highly-respected  members  of  our  mercantile  or 
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»«  timUr  ftristocracy — declared  to  be  good  and  whole- 
(br  the  people  who  worked,  higlily  beneficial  to  tb«: 
nirv  at  lanje-  Capital  bad  become  master,  and  its  only 
of  fw«doni  was  power  to  utterly  crush  the  helpless.  Of 
ilie  OTud'lJ'*''*  of  existence  for  the  parents  of  these  miser- 
blo  cliildrefli  who  grew  up  with  stunted  frames  and 
girotipn  *^^''  '*■  '*  alnwist  needless  to  speak  at  length  just 
,^w  ■  but  in  the  year  18t2  40,000  people  lived  in  cellars 
■  Liverpool,  whilst  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioiis  on  ^"^  health  of  the  labouring  population  proves 
to  deni'"'^*'*'^'''''^  that  the  fearfully  high  death-rate  pre- 
v«iliDS  *"^*"'o  them  was  due  to  their  miserable  lodgment, 
their  I»d  food  and  their  overwork. 

lu  the  five  years  ending  1844,  the  mortality  in  Man- 
chester was  39,092  against  23,777  in  Surrey,  an  excess  of 
over  10,000  t^ainst  Manchester,  though  the  populations  of 
ibe  city  and  the  county  were  at  that  time  the  same.*  "  I 
have  never,"  says  Dr  Hawkins,  "  been  in  any  town  in 
Oreat  Britain  or  Europe  in  which  degeneracy  of  form  and 
colour  from  the  national  standard  has  been  so  obvious  as  iu 
Manchester."  The  serfs  to  the  cotton-lords  lived  in  such 
conditions  in  fact  that  health  for  themselves  or  health  for 
their  progeny  was  alike  impossible. 

The  present  Lord  Shaftesbury  proved  in  his  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  iu  1844,  that  in  spinning 
yarns,  a  woman  must  walk  from  nineteen  to  twenty-nine 
miles  a-day — iu  a  pestilential  atmosphere  be  it  remembered 
— stooping  all  the  time,  and  that  besides,  she  must  make 
ve  thousand  turns  which  greatly  Increased  the 
!Lt     As  to  the  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  women, 

d  Aahley,  Mnn:)i  IS,  1844. 

i  Ashley's  SiWDcli,  Manch  13,  IS-l-L 
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all  the  most  (listiiigukheJ  surgeoua  of  the  day,  includiug  Sir 
Benjamin  Bi-odic,  Mr  Atibton  Key,  &c.,  signed  a  report  pro- 
daiming  it  to  be  in  tLe  higliest  degree  injurioua  It  was 
&Lk>  shown  that  the  tendency  of  improved  machinery  was 
invBrittbly  to  substitute  women  and  children's  labour  raoro 
anil  more  for  the  labour  of  adults.  Medical  men  invariably 
attribute  the  prevalence  of  scrofida  already  noted  to  factory 
employment  in  great  heat,  to  low  diet,  bad  ventilation,  and 
protracted  toil.*  Death  they  consider  a  less  evil  thau  tha 
continuance  of  such  conditions.  Yet,  in  the  year  18*7, 
wlicD  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  finally  made  law  the  capita- 
lists vigorously  opposed  the  restriction  of  the  work  of 
women  whith  necessarily  entailed  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  for  men. 

If  there   is    one   name    which    capitalists    are    fond    of 

plucurding  as  that  of  the  great  champion  of  true  liberalism, 

if  there  is  a  man  living  who  is  never  weary  of  proclaiming 

bifl   great   solicitude   for   the   well-being   of   the    working- 

[  classes,  it  id  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright.      He  and 

his   friend    Mr   Cobden   led    the   bitter   opposition    to    the 

humane  propoisals  of  those  tndy  noble  men,  Michael  Sadler, 

Bobert  Owen,  J.  Fielden,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.     Speaking 

io  1847  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  violent  denun- 

i 'Ciation  of  the  whole  principle  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  and 

Lthose  who  supported  it,   Mr  Bright  and   his  coadjutors  did 

I  hesitate   also   to  impute  the   vilest  motives   to   those 

D   were   working  in    the   interests   of  the    class   whom 

ley   oppressed.     After  urging   that  the  Teu   Houra'   Bill 

Bust  reduce  wages  which  was  untrue,  and   that  working- 

*  It  wOl  be  seen  later  that  matters  have  Wn  little  improred  up  till 
e  vho  wjab  to  Me  the  medical  evidence  in  brief  ahould  reud 
•{%  apeech  of  March  I6th,  1844,  already  pai'tly  (luoled, 
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men  were  opposed  to  it,  wbicb  was  absolutely  false,  Mr 
Bright  went  on,  "  He  tboiigbt  if  such  a  result  took  place  it 
would  be  tbe  duty  of  muuufacturcrs — nay,  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  them — to  take  such  steps  aa 
would  prevent  the  ruin  from  coming  upon  them  whicb 
must  result  from  the  passing  of  this  measure.  The  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr  Muntz), 
stated  that  he  (Mr  Bright]  had  signed  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  He  confessed  that  at  one  time  he 
did  get  up  and  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill, 
but  then  it  was  one  of  the  acts  of  his  boyhood  ;  aud  ba 
regretted  extremely  that  the  follies  of  his  boyhood  appeared 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  mature  age  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Birmingham."  On  another  occasion  he  said 
(March  18,  184i): — "It  is  because  I  am  convinced  this 
project  [the  Ten  Hours  Bill]  is  now  impracticable,  and  that 
under  our  present  oppressive  legislation  it  would  make  all 
past  injustice  only  more  intolerable  that  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposition  which  the  noble  Lord  has  submitted  to  the 
House."  Again,  on  the  lOtli  February  1847.  in  the  face 
of  the  medical  and  other  testimony  quoted  above,  Mr 
Bright  stated  as  the  result  of  his  experience  and  investiga- 
tions as  a  manufacturer  with  regard  to  the  labour  of  women: 
— "  The  assertion  that  their  labour  was  extremely  hard  and' 
long-continued  ;  but  how  did  it  happen  that  women  wei 
found  in  factories  at  all.  The  very  fact  that  they  n 
there  iu  such  large  numbers  was  conclusive  evidence  that 
labour  in  factories  was  not  hard.  (Oh.) "  No  wondei 
the  ^  House  shouted  "  oh."  Thus  it  appears  that  tha 
greatest  obstacles  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  most  beneficial 
legislation  of  this  century,  by  the  principal  orator  of  tha 
class  which  poses  as  the  benefiiclor  of  humanity.      Happily 
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tbe  Bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  virulent  opposition  of 
Mr  Bright  and  tb«  cotton  lords,  and  since  1847,  overwork 
in  factories,  though  stil]  serious,  has  not  been  absolutely 
cnisliing  03  it  would  have  still  remained  bad  these  "  I'rienda 
of  the  working  classes  "  had  their  way." 

But   in   the   direction   of  improved   housing   and   other 

*  It  is  almoat  DuneceBsarj,  it  seems  to  me,  to  add  snytliiDg  to  the 
qnctatiuTis  iu  llie  tent,  eajwciiUly  m  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  C'obclcii  were 
bciUi  reliemeiit  adveraaries  of  Trade  Uuinna,  when  thiMe  bodies  were 
rMJI;  acting  nobly  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  luaniifacturers, 
Bui  it  boa  buen  pointed  nut  to  me  that  Mr  Bright  has  long  since 
'|m«i  canoniaeil  na  n  saint  in  the  capitalist'Liberal  calendar,  and  that 
nothing  sliort  of  another  plain  citation  from  his  own  speeches  will 
even  psrtialiy  arouse  his  dazed  worshippers  to  the  truth,  or  enable 
tbem  to  see  dimly  through  the  haJo  of  falsity  wherewith  his  eloquence 
has  robed  him  around.  Therefore  I  give  the  following  passage  from 
Bright'i  remarica  on  adulteration  of  bread  and  other  food,  when  he 
Prmident  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade.  The  speech  was  delivered  on 
&th,  18()9,  in  reply  to  a  request  thnt  inspectors  of  adulterated 
and  public  analysts  should  be  appointed,  Mr  Bright  said  : — 
My  own  impresaion  with  regard  to  this  adulteration  is,  that  it 
from  the  very  great  and,  perhaps,  inevitable  competition  in 
less ;  and  that  to  a  large  eittent  it  is  promoted  by  the  iguonmce 
customers.  As  the  ignorance  of  customers  is  diminishing,  we  may 
ipe  that  before  long  llie  adulterution  of  food  will  also  diminish.  .... 
quite  impossible  that  you  should  have  the  oversight  of  the  country 
jepect<:<ra,  and  that  you  can  organise  a  body  of  persons  to  go  into 
^ops  to  buy  sugar,  pickles,  and  cayenne,  to  get  them  analysed,  and 
then  to  raise  cumplaiutd  against  shopkeeperH,  and  bring  tliem  before 
the  magistrates.  If  men  in  their  private  businesses  were  to  be  tracked 
Ijjf  Government  officers  every  hour  in  the  day,  life  would  not  be  worth 
Iktving,  and  I  should  recommend  them  to  remove  to  another  country 
vliere  they  would  not  be  subject  to  such  annoyance. "  In  vain  several 
Bembers  pointed  out'that  in  must  foreign  coniitries  to  sdulterato  bread 
mXnA  other  food  was  a  punishable  offence,  and  that  the  heidth  of  the 
oommunity  suffered  from  tliese  infamous  frauds,  Mr  Bright  still  stuck 
lo  hts  text,  that  adulteration  was  merely  a  form  of  competition. 
Pertwpa  he  was  thinking  of  a  cert.-iin  "  form  of  competition  '  in  the 
■faape  of  "sizing."  "loading,"  and  the  like,  which  was  going  on  in 
Kiue  Uochdole  mills.    Who  knows  I 
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matters  nothing  was  done.  Such  was  the  presswre  upon 
accommoJatioQ  tlmt  the  veriest  deii  was  sure  to  find  a  tenant 
at  some  rent.  Courta  where  hundreds  of  people  were 
dependent  upon  one  pump  for  water  supply,  where  tho 
accommodations  for  cleanliness  of  every  kind  were  absolutely 
non-existent  could  be  commonly  found  in  all  our  great 
cities.  The  highly  paid  artisans  who  profited  by  the 
demand  for  skilled  labour  were  balanced  by  an  array  of 
miserably  underpaid  toilers  who  were  glad  to  find  shelter 
anywhere.  Doctors  to  their  honour,  be  it  said,  have  never 
ceased  to  protest  against  the  fearful  physical  deterioration 
brought  about  by  the  relentless  slave-driving  system  of 
unrestricted  competition ;  factory  inspectors  have  exposed 
time  after  time  the  unbridled  greed  of  the  capitalist  class, 
and  their  utter  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
Even  high  wages  cannot  compeuFMite  for  such  a  life  as 
was  alone  possible  in  the  factory  towns  from  1780  to 
1848. 

For  during  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of  the 
great  steam  industry,  competition  among  the  workers  and 
the  revolutionary  influence  of  the  improved  machinery  wore 
helped  by  au  influx  of  foreign  labourers  accustomed  to  a 
cheaper  form  of  diet,  strong  and  \'igoroua,  owing  to  freak 
air  and  no  overwork,  and  ready  to  put  up  with  worse 
lodging  than  even  the  English  wage-earners  were  in  tha 
habit  of  glutting.  The  full  effect  of  the  Irish  immigration 
upon  the  English  workers  has  never  yet  been  adequately 
handled  from  the  economical  side.  Whilst  the  sufferings  of 
the  Irish  have  been  frequently  dwelt  upon  without  being 
alleviated  the  injury  their  competition  has  done  our  own 
people  in  consequence  of  their  terrible  poverty  at  home  has 
been  almost  overlooked.      Those  very  circumatancea  which 
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>  to  tbe  great  famine  of  1847,  drove  more  and  more 
n  in  needy  circumstances  over  to  this  country. 

The  total  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
Iftween  1801  and  1811  was  about  1,000,000,  and  between 
1801  and  1841,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  actually  in- 
creased nearly  8,000,000,  the  numbers  being  18,720,394 
iQ  1841.  against  10,942,046  in  1801.  The  great  increase 
of  SO  per  cent,  in  forty  years  would  alone  have  caused  a  good 
UMiuf  misery  in  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the  means  of 
pfflluction  wore  at  the  disposal  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
eitiiordinarj-  increjtse  in  the  power  of  man  over  nature 
fas  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do.  But  the  Irish 
immigration  certainly  made  matters  worse  than  tbey  would 
ollierwise  have  been.*  Englishmen,  when  their  Btaudanl 
of  life  was  reduced,  might  have  combined  more  fiercely  to 
fewat  the  economical  pressure  which  ground  them  down, 
lint  for  the  fact  that  just  around  them  were  men  and 
women — more  especially  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  where  the  factory  system  had  freest  play — who 
"ere  prepared  to  do  all  the  hard  and  dirty  work  at  what 
to  English  labourers  meant  actual  starvation  wages. 

The  English  capitalists  had,  in  the  innumerable  popula- 
tion of  the  miserably  poor  Irish,  a  reserve  industrial  army 
to  draw  upon,  which  never  failed  during  the  whole  period 
Under  consideration.  Irishmen  had  nothiug  to  lose,  and 
evoything  to  gain  when  labour  was  offered  to  them  on  this 

'  8p«&king  of  impoveriBhment  and  over- population  Tliornton  aaya — 
"Another  c»use,  however,  that  seusibly  conlributud  to  tlie  same  reaiUt 
niiitt  not  be  overlooked.  There  was  already  (1811)  a  by  no  means 
iDcoiuiiiJerable  influx  of  Irish  liiboitrera  who  could  not  of  coiirw  obtain 
tniployment  without  dcpreBsIng,  or  at  leoat  keeping  down  the  wages  of 
r  and  comiielling  some  of  their  Eogtiah  competltora  to  hare 
w  to  tlie  poor-rates."— Tliomton,  "  Over-popnlation,"  p.  223. 
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side  of  St  George's  Channel,  where,  at  times  at  least,  good 
wages  and  snre  employment  were  to  be  obtained  by  strong 
arms.  This  immigration  of  Irish  began  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  con  tern  poran  eon  sly  with  the  development 
of  machinery,  and  the  construction  of  canals.  By  the  year 
1840,  it  is  reckoned  that  not  fewer  than  a  million  bad 
crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  settling  in  the  various  industrial 
centres  at  the  rate  of  alraut  fifty  thousand  a  year  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  time.  In  1840,  according  to  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  there  were  1 20,000  poor  Irish  in  London, 
40,000  in  Manchester,  34,000  in  Liverpool,  24,000  in 
Bristol,  40.000  in  Glaagow,  and  29,000  in  Ediobufgh. 

Irishmen  have  many  good  qualities,  and  they  have  shown, 
in  case  after  case,  that  they  feel  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
their  country  and  their  relatione  far  more  deeply  than 
Englishmen  of  the  same  class.  Notwithstanding  the  tram- 
mels of  their  creed,  they  have  often  displayed  a  political 
independence,  and  a  power  of  combination  for  their  own 
cause,  he  it  what  it  might,  which  the  English  might  well 
envy.  But  the  economical  aud  social  efiect  of  this  Inah 
immigration  upon  the  English  workers  showed  no  good  side 
at  all  to  o)ir  people.  These  immigrants  were,  in  fact,  almost 
destitute  of  civilisation  :  rough,  drunken,  careless  about  the 
future,  they  brought  their  manners  and  customs  from  the  wilds 
of  the  west  into  the  densely  peopled  quarters  of  our  English 
cities,  which  already,  in  all  conscience,  were  uncivilised  and 
brutal  enough.  Their  voyage  across  from  Ireland  cost  them 
li  few  pence  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  Once  over,  they 
settled  in  the  most  miserable  rookeries.  Wanting  few 
clothes,  living  almost  entirely  upon  potatoes,  requiring  no 
rnnuture  in  their  rooms,  these  people  hiul  discovered  the 
«c^  OBaUest  amount  of  necessaries  which  a  human  being 
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could  exist  upon  in  our  climate,  and  were  consequently 
npeciitllj  useful  to  capitalists.  All  their  filthy  customs, 
which  were  comparatively  harnilesa  in  Ireland,  were  pemi- 
ciuns  to  the  Inst  degree  in  our  great  cities. 

The  Irish  quarter  became  proverbial  for  tilth,  drunkenness, 

an^  general  unwbolesomeness.      Most  of  the  occupants  of 

cellare  were  Irish,  and  in  thene  dungeons  thoy  bred  children 

kt  an  incredible  rate,  their  very  poverty  here,  as  in  other 

canes,  being,  within  certain  limits,  favourable  to  generation. 

All  the  dust,   offal,  and  other  refuse,  they  threw  out  into 

the  streets  anyhow,  preparing  the  way  for  pestilence  and 

fevers,  which  swept  ofl'  others  as  well  as  themselves  ;  beside", 

.  the  pig  is  to  the  Irishman  what  hia  horse  is  to  the  Arab, 

[.and  "the  gentleman  who  pays  the  rint"  had  free  quarters  in 

I'lhc  Irishman's  cellar  in  Stockport,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow, 

[  jnst  Bs  he  had  his  privileged  comer  in  the  ramshackle  cabin 

I  nf  Keny  or  Donegal     R^ged  clothes,  a  heap  of  straw,  an 

.  empty  case  for  a  table,  a  pig,  and  just  enough  wages  to  buy 

I  potatoes  and  whisky,  such  was  the  standard  of  life  of  these 

inew  competitors   with   our   Euglish   working    class.      The 

Btter  carelessness  of  existence,  the  very  fire  and  life  of  the 

sople  which  made  them  good  soldiers,  their  vivacity  and 

levemess  which  gave  them  an  opening  in  other  parts  of  the 

World,  here  did  hut  serve  to  deepen  their  own  degradation, 

ind  to  intensify  the  misery  around  them. 

How  could  the  English  labourers,  still  accustomed  to  some 
Amfort,  and  anxious  to  maintain,  some  of  them,  a  better 
flot  for  their  class,  how  could  they  compete  with  such 
labonrers  as  these  in  the  trades  where  brute  force  alone  was 
required  ?  As  a  factory  band,  it  is  true,  the  Irishman  or 
Irishwoman  was  as  yet  of  tittle  use.  But  in  simple  unskilled 
labour  he  was  quite  the  match  fur  the  Euglishman,  and  was 
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willing  to  work  at  a  much  lower  wage,  proportional,  of 
course,  to  bia  lower  standard  of  life.  Down,  therefore,  came 
wages  in  all  these  unskilled  trades  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  Irish  necessities,  anil  more  miserable  became  the  lot 
of  the  whole  labouring  class. 

For  the  relentless  law  of  wage-competition  came  into 
play  at  once,  that  in  the  long  run,  wages  tend  towards, 
or  even  tend  to  range  below,  the  amount  necessary  for  Bub- 
sistcnce  for  a  man  and  his  family  ;  and  the  Irish  being  able 
and  willing  to  live  upon  less  wagee  than  the  English  for 
equal  expenditure  of  labour- force,  wages  in  those  branches 
of  industry  necessarily  fell  lower  and  lower.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  dominant  class  in  Ireland  itself,  by  confiscat- 
ing the  laud  from  the  people,  by  raising  rents  immediately 
improvements  were  made,  by  encouraging  the  competition 
for  land,  brought  about  a  hideous  poverty  among  the 
people  of  that  island,  which  led  to  an  inordinate  increaae 
of  population  after  the  introduction  of  the  potato.  There- 
upon these  miserable  Iritih  peasants,  barely  able  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  though  quantities  of  food  in  every 
filiape  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  England  for  the  benefit 
of  the  racfcrenters  and  hixurious  classes,  these  poor  cottiers, 
hopeless  at  home,  flocked  over  to  our  English  cities  as  their 
descendants  have  swarmed  across  the  Atlantic,  reducdng,  by 
their  forcod  competition,  the  already  low  rate  of  wagea 
obtained  by  the  English  labourer.  When  we  find  that 
between  Euglislinien  and  Irishmen  there  is  no  love  lost,  it 
is  well,  at  any  rate,  to  attribute  the  hostility  to  the  right 
causes ;  and  to  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  race-hatred,  religious 
antipathy,  objection  to  Celtic  clannishness,  each  by  itself, 
or  all  together,  have  bad  no  such  inSuence  in  producing  ill- 
fueling  as  the  knowledge  forced  upon  Engli&h  workers  that 
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Iruhmcn  by  accepting  lower  wages  from  the  class  which 
owns  Uie  means  of  production  and  enslaves  its  brother  men, 
necessariiir  give  the  capitalists  an  advantage,  and  rivet  the 
cliain  yet  tighter  on  tlie  neck  of  the  wage-earning  class. 

The  conditions  of  life  noted  above  were  consequently 
made,  to  an  increasing  extent,  permanent  for  all.  Between 
the  middle-class,  who  livetl  in  "  respectable "  fashion, 
between  the  capitalists,  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
pbiUathropy  to  all  human  beings  save  the  women, 
c^dren,  and  men,  out  of  whom  they  ground  the  wealth 
vbcruwith  to  endow  churches  and  chapels,  and  to  aub- 
Bcribe  to  the  missionary  societies  for  the  heathen  — 
between  these  most  honourable  persons  and  the  wage-slave 
class  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  capitalists  knew 
and  know  more  of  the  people  of  other  countries  than  of  the 
workers  who  live  in  poverty  at  their  doors.  All  the  misery, 
dninketiDess,  debauchery,  prostitution,  and  degrailation 
aroiud  them  were,  to  their  minds,  the  result  of  natural 
causes,  or  due  to  the  nature  of  the  people  themselves. 
That  had  surroundings  and  hopeless  conditions  of  life, 
that  low  wages  and  unwholesome  food,  crowded  lodg- 
ings and  no  pleasure,  must  necessarily  beget  a  miserable 
«Dd  degraded  population,  who  owe  their  misery  and  moral 
Jlution  to  the  very  class  which  fancies  itself  so  superior — 
lese  are  ideas  which  the  middle-class,  the  capitalists,  the 
laodowners,  as  a  possessing  class,  never  thought  of,  even  in 
a  tiligbt  degree,  until  hard  facts  were  forced  upon  them  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  self-sacrificing  men  and  the  organised 
risings  of  the  operatives. 

We  have  seen  that  from   1750  to  1795,  although  tho 

power  of  production*  waa  daily  growing  at  a  rate  pre- 

*  In  1816,  a  populution  of  SSOO  persons  working  ten  houra  a  daj 
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viouslj  miknowD,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  large  as  it  was,  that  in  this  time  wages 
had  £Edlen  most  seriously  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  that  a  farions  competition  had  com- 
menced among  the  mass  of  the  wage-earners  for  miserable 
wages.  Between  1795  and  1810,  prices  were  still  higher 
than  before,  and  though  wages  rose  for  the  skilled  artisans 
of  the  cities,  they  did  not  rise  for  the  nnskiUed  or  for  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  same  proportion. 

At  first  the  absorption  of  the  agricultural  labourers  into  the 
towns  and  the  wide  extension  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  com,  benefited  this  last  class  of  workers 
somewhat  The  lessened  production  in  the  countries  which 
were  the  seat  of  war,  the  demand  for  grain  to  feed  the 
armies  in  Spain,  the  high  profits  made  by  the  farmers  as  a 
class — for  once  more,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  prices  of  country  produce  rose  much  more  rapidly 
than  either  rent  or  wages  of  labour — all  these  causes  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  agriculture  during  the  time  that  the  war 
lasted.  Farmers  in  many  cases  '"  made  money  by  hatfuls,'* 
as  more  than  one  of  them  confessed.  The  enormous  cost  of 
the  American  and  French  wars,  chiefly  met  by  borrowing, 
necescsarily  increased  the  power  of  the  capitalist  and  money- 
lending  class,  and  hid  the  drain  of  wealth  which  the  con- 
could  pivduoe  more  cotton  staffs  than  a  million  pMsons  engaged  in  the 
saime  business  fiftv  Tears  before,  sar  4iX>  times  a»  mach.    Almost  the 

mm  • 

same  in  other  textile  manufaotnres  and  iron.  Sajrs  Tbomton,  ^  Althoagh 
some  important  sections  of  the  people  bec&me  impoverisbed,  the 
a^lgre-iiate  wealth  of  the  nation  was  fast  and  steadily  increasing,'' p.  221. 
I  Like  sr<cial  pl«?asure  in  quoting  this  Malchosian  writer,  who  evidently 
tbocuLc  there  coold  Ix  no  "*  over- pop«tlat ion.'' sare  that  of  the  pro- 
dacen  cf  wealth  :  caj,  who  contends  that  the  war  lo  prodnoe  most 
wealth  ss  to  coxtail  the  nombers  of  the  Terr  peo|4e  who  pvodnoe  it— 
tibiIaboaner%  nameiT  : 
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doct  of  the  war  occasioned.  The  funded  debt  in  l7oG  was 
X72,289.673  ;  in  1813  it  waa  £000,000,000,  In  1815 
Ibe  debt  was  £800,000,000.  Suddenly  all  this  inordinate 
expenditure  came  to  an  end,  the  army  was  disbanded,  the 
Durket  for  agricultural  produce  was  restricted.  All  nations 
had  to  return  to  a  more  sober,  peacerul  existence.  Strange 
lo  any,  England,  the  victor  in  the  struggle,  the  country 
which  had  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  had 
obtain«d  the  spoils  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  which 
WM  now  absolutely  supreme  at  sea  and  mistress  of  the 
markets  and  the  colonial  empire,  we  may  say  of  the  whole 
world,  wealthy  England  suffered  far  more  in  the  transition 
thao  France,  who  had  been  impovcrishi'd,  conijucred,  and 
despoiled  of  her  possessions. 

Yet  that  thix  should  ha?e  been  so  seems  at  first  sight 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  main  facts.  When  the  war 
ended,  the  extraordinary  efforts  and  taxation  ceased  too. 
In  lyi-t,  the  public  expenditure  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  XI  00,832,260;  in  1815  it  was  £92,000,000  ;  in 
181C,  £65,000,000;  in  1817,  the  amount  Wiis  reduced  to 
£53,000,000.  Here,  surely,  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
a  new   bound   in  our   commereial    prosperity,   aa   English 

^machinery,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  were  all  in  a 
osition  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  peaceful  com- 
Ktition  wliich  had  followed  the  war,*  But  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  the  peace  brought  with  it  untold 
iery  and  depression.     Foreign  commeite  languished,  the 

lexports  fell  friim  £51,000,000  in  1815  to  Xa5,0U0,000 
in  1817.  Meanwhile  the  people  were  in  the  most  miserable 
case,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  popula- 


'  l*on  Fauchcr,  19j:  Purt«r'a 


»  of  till;  N.iliou,"  C15. 
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tion  of  England  and  Wales  increased  from  10,000,000  va 
1811  to  12,000,000  in  1821. 

During  the  war  the  landowners  and  the  farmers  were 
gaining  in  increased  rent  and  profit  a  greater  Bhare  of  tha 
general  production  than  they  could  possibly  be  entitled  to 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  society  such  aa  ours  had 
now  become.  Men  had  not  taken  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary clianges  which  had  been  going  on  around  them  for 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  excitement  of  the  war, 
the  glorious  victories,  had  to  a  great  extent  shut  out  any 
general  understanding  of  the  progress  of  events  in  England 
itself.  Men  for  soldiers,  and  materials  for  their  support, 
had  been  in  urgent  demand  for  full  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"  Bams  and  farmyards  were  full,  and  warehouses  were 
weighed  down  with  all  manner  of  productions,  and  prices 
fell  much  below  tho  cost  at  which  the  articles  could  be 
produced.  Farm  servants  were  dismissed,  and  no  employ- 
ment could  be  found  for  them,  the  manufacturers  being  in 
tho  same  situation  as  the  farmers,  and  obliged  to  discharge 
their  hands  by  hundreds,  and  in  many  cases  to  discharge 
their  hands  by  thousands.  The  distress  among  all  work- 
people was  so  great  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
became  alarmed,  foreseeing  that  the  support  of  the  hundreda 
of  thousands  unemployed,  if  this  state  of  things  continued, 
must  fall  upon  them."*  Crime  increased  in  an  enormous 
ratio  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  outbreaks  were 
common.  The  very  superabundance  of  wealth,  combined 
with  the  increased  employment  of  machinery  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  Machines  were  really  continually  diminishing 
he  demand  for  labour,  and  the  fall  in  prices  drove  em- 
*  E.  Oweu,  Autobiography,  p.  181. 
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pIo]ren  to  carty  their  economies  to  the  highest  piteb.  At 
this  very  time  it  was  calculated  that  id  the  cottou  industry 
kloDe,  machine  power  had  teen  introduced  equal  to  the 
labour  of  80,000,000  of  men,  and  much  of  this  machinery 
was  BOt  worked  by  men  at  all,  but  by  women  and  children. 
Thus  it  was  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  peace  threw 
more  men  into  the  labour  market,  when  prices  fell  to  an 
tinremUDerative  level,  and  consequently  neither  the  farmers 
Dor  the  manufacturers  could  produce  at  a  profit — which,  in 
oar  existing  system,  is  their  only  reason  for  producing  at 
all — when  machinery  was  playing  an  ever-growing  part  in 
our  production,  when  in  short  there  were  plenty  of  goods 
awaiting  consumers  on  one  side,  and  many  uuemployeil 
anxious  to  consume  on  the  other,  no  one  saw  how  to  bring 
tbe  two  together.  Those  who  were  most  responsible  for 
the  war  actually  aggravated  the  position  for  the  ma^  of 
tbe  people.  Landowners  who  had  talked  go  loudly  of 
patriotism  shuffled  off  the  income-tax  very  speedily,  and 
introduced  protective  duties  to  help  the  farmers  as  they 
pretended,  but  really  to  maintain  their  rents.  The  landed 
aristocracy  voted  itself  a  civil  list  out  of  the  food  of  the 
people;  tbe  capitalists  squeezed  fortunes  out  of  the  Very 
lives  of  women  and  children. 

For  the  people  this  meant  hopeless  pauperism,  and  the 
ittgiicultural  labourers  suffered  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever. 
thia  period  (1816  to  1820)  there  had  stilt  been  a 
imber  of  agricultural  labourers  who  lived  at  the  same 
with  the  fanners  and  shared  their  lot  in  gooii  ur  bad 
seasons.  But  from  this  date  they  too  were  discharged  on 
to  the  highways,  and  the  agricultural  districts  beca 
of  permanent  pauperism,  as  tbe  manufacturinn 
!  of  a  floating  pauperism.      From  one  end  of  t 
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dom  to  the  other  the  people  suffered  horribly.  Upon  tliem 
fell  all  the  burdens  of  the  war ;  they  had  to  pay  for  the 
glory  abroad,  and  to  bear  also  the  curse  of  the  growth  of  the 
factory  syfitem  at  home.  This  went  on  for  years,  and  is 
not  at  an  end  now.  No  wonder  that  "  Captain  Swing " 
started  incendiary  fires  throughout  tlie  country,  or  that 
secret  conspiracy  flourished  in  the  tow-na.  Six  or  seven 
shillings  a  week  were  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  who  enabled  the  farmers  to  make  a  profit  as 
times  improved,  and  secured  the  landlords  their  enhanced 
rents  out  of  their  ill-paid,  labour. 

On  the  top  of  all  this  misery  came  the  agitation  for,  and 
eventually  the  enactment  of,  the  new  Poor  Law,  "  It  was 
at  this  time  when  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed  were 
extreme  that  the  political  economists  conspired  against  the 
just,  natural,  and  legal  rights  of  those  who  could  not  find 
employment,  and  who  had  no  other  means  of  living  except 
from  national  support,  stealing,  or  prostitution.  They  did 
not  take  into  account  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  had 
increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  poors-rate. 
The  political  economists  by  reasoning  from  a  false  principle, 
knowing  little  of  human  nature,  and  less  of  the  powers  of 
society  when  rightly  directed,  had  hardened  their  hearts 
against  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  and  were 
determined,  aided  by  their  disciples  (the  Whigs),  to  starve 
the  poor  from  the  land.  And  their  measures  did  starve 
millions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without  attaining 
economy  for  the  nation  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
poor.  The  plans  which  they  induced  the  nation  to  adopt 
Blarved  the  weakest  and  best  of  the  poor,  drove  others  to 
theft  and  munler,  and  the  poor  females  to  prostitution. 
And  those  measures  were  adopted  while  there  was  abund- 
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ance  of  uncultivated  laud  and  an  enormbus  accumulation 
of  wealth  squandered  in  useless  wars,  which  a  little 
cotnmoD  sense  could  easily  have  avoided,  and  in  aa  ignorant 
fort-ign  speculations  in  mines,  loans,  and  all  manner  of 
wild  Echemes  which  promised,  however  faUaciously,  a  high 
iotiTrest  for  capital.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
(rwtn  the  rapid  increase  of  mechanical  and  chemical  power, 
created  capitalists  who  were  among  the  most  ignorant  and 
iiijarious  of  the  population.  The  wealth  created  by  the 
industry  of  the  people,  now  made  abject  slaves  to  these 
new  artificial  powers,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  what  are 
called  the  monied  class,  who  created  none  of  it,  and  who 
aiiiused  all  they  had  acquired." 

Leaving  the  history  of  the  new  Poor  Iaw  aside  for  the 

I  uomeat  it  is  apparent  how  this  plan  of  cutting  off  the  relief 

I  of  the  poor  at  the  moment  when  they  stood  most  in  need  of 

I  iielp  threw  the  producers  still  more  hopelessly  int*  the  hands 

f  the  capitalist  class.     In  1831  the  population  of  England 

ind  Wales  was  just  14,000,000.  or  an  increase  of  2,000,000 

i  1821.     The  earnings  of  the  employed  were  at  this  time 

;ufficient  to  give  them  the  commoneat  comforts  of  life. 

DHgh  the  harvests  of  1835   and  1836  were  peculiarly 

dant  and  produced  a  temporary  relief,  thus  justifying 

B  new  Poor  Law  of  1834  in  the  eyes  of  its  promoters,  this 

IS  followed  by  an  amount  of  distress  among  the  wage-earn- 

g  population  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  which  was  almost 

1  bad  as   in  the  years    immediately  succeeding  the  war, 

!  distress  affected  manufacturing  and  agricultural  popu- 

itioD   alike,  and  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  were  in 

1  miserable  condition.      Wages  fell  alike  actually  and  re- 

btively,   the   numbers   of  the   unemployed    increased,   and 

I  from  1837  onwards  matters  showed  no  improvement 
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;  Bs  it  has*  been  shown  that  in  all  rafmuFacti 
y  jMn^tUktively  small  number  of  people  could,  with  net( 
produce  far  more  than  a  great  number  i 
Uion  or  two  before,  so  in  agriculture  the  return  wa 
\  greater,  though  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  popula 
IMM  worked  at  this  branch  of  industry.  The  decrease  ii 
th*  proportion  of  the  whole  population  engaged  in  agricui 
W*«  in  Great  Bntain  between  1811  and  ISll  was  most 
■Mfced.  Whereas  the  proportion  employed  in  agriculturi 
m  1801  was  35  per  cent.,  in  1841  it  was  but  23  per  cent 
Brtween  1801  and  1831,  though  the  addition  to  tb< 
aainber  of  families  altogether  was  at  the  rate  of  34  pel 
c«Dt.  the  addition  to  the  agricultural  class  was  but  7^  pet 
oral.  In  some  counties,  such  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshij 
Cttesbire,  Bedford,  the  change  in  the  proportions  was  quit« 
snrpriaing.  Yet  in  the  course  of  forty  years  the  productioi 
«f  wheat  alone  had  increased  in  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption  of  5,500,000  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels 
_T«ar  per  head. 

Thus  then,  a  comparatively  trifiing  addition  to  the 
nambor  of  producers  had  enormously  increased  the  amount 
of  ftvailnhl"  fond  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  and  similar  pro- 
grewi  bail  bi'nti  made  in  every  department  of  agriculture 
The  cniiittry  wan  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  increase  d 
p>piilalii>ii,  til  II  vory  Kmall  extent  dependent  upon  foreign 
■oiin"-"  fiir  iimlu,  owing  to  the  great  improvements 
BUUiHiHH  nlid  ull  agricultiiml  processes  since  the  begin- 
uutl  vt  ih"  I'l'iiluiy.  But  the  agricultural  labourers  ben» 
fittvl  I'r  tli»<3  liiiprnviH)  systems  and  the  develupmenl 
tt  H^i)>'*ilhii»,  no  liUlo  an  the  factory  operatives  did  by  tb( 
wt'n  ilKoiilhiH*  ttoil  (ho  steam  power.  On  the  contrary, 
'  h4'lv»Ni  '■  IVogrcM  o(  the  Nation." 


sion  amoDg  them  was  terrible,  in  every  county, 
d  tbe  introcluctioii  of  the  "gang-system"  brought  with 
liDto  the  country  similar  break-up  of  family  life,  gross 
■ality,  excessive  overwork  for  women  and  cbildreiij 
wd  general  deterioration.  The  landlords  and  farmers 
were  altaost  as  bad  aa  the  factory-owners  and  cotton- 
capilalisu. 

The    Report    on    women    and    children    emploj-ed    in 
Agriculture  of  the  year  1843,  discloses  a  truly  abominable 
llate  of  things  in  the  country  districts,  under  the  very  eyes 
1  noses  of  our  "  patriotic  "  nobles  and  squires.     Children 
ffive  and  siz  years  old  were  employed  at  the  most  ex- 
usUng  Ubour,  after  walking  several  miles  to  their  work. 
Bft  gaug-master,  who  was  (and  is)  literally  a  slave-driver 
I  the  old  sense,  simply  gets  his  gang  together  and  uoder- 
X  a  contract.     All  he  has  to  do  is  to  finish  the  work  as 
iJdy  aa  possible,  and  to  pay  his  gang  as  little  as  possible. 
I  ia  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  the  morals,  conduct, 
I  lodgment   of   his   gang.       The  result   to  the   girls,    as 
t  forth  in  this  report,  is  disgusting."      At  least  seventy 
Ircent,  of  the  young  girls  were  habitually  unchaste.     They 
t  together  in  hovels,  men  and  women,  under  circum- 
»  where  cleanliness  and  decency  were  alike  impossible. 
IS  gang-system  was  not  of  course  universal,  but  it  had 
1  widely  at  the  date  of  this  report,  whilst  the  state  of 
Oe  agricultural  labourers  was  worse  than  before.     Thus,  in 
*?ncullure  as  in  manufacture,  an  immense  increase  of  pro- 
duction with  fewer  hands  was  accompanied  by  an   increase 
istiry  and  degradation. 
r'Jut  it  was  the  same  in  every  direction.      Let  any  portion 
I  production  and  trade  between  1801  and   1848 
Mre  Report  of  1667  given  later  on  Child  GmploymeDt. 
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lie  examined,  and  it  will  be  found  ttat  the  increase  in  the 
total  national  wealth  was  enormous  beyond  all  prvcedenL 
Even  in  years  of  apparent  depression  and  crisis,  the  ex- 
pansion really  went  on  steadily  for  the  benefit  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  Exports  and  imports  are  not  a  teat  of 
prosperity ;  but  public  buildings,  inhabited  bouses  above  8 
certain  rental,  the  vust  development  of  large  factories,  the 
value  of  real  and  personal  property,  the  improved  communi- 
Cdtions — in  every  branch  the  change  was  marvellous.  The 
amounts  insured  against  fire  rose  from  £230,000,000  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  in  1801  to  over  £800,000,000 
in  I84>8.  The  increased  rental  of  real  property  in  England 
and  Wales  alone  in  the  thirty  years,  1815  to  1845,  actually 
amounted  to  £40,000,000  a  year.  The  total  cost  of 
domestic  servants — a  non-producing  class,  administering 
only  to  the  luxuries  of  others — was  little  less  than 
£.50.000,000  a  year.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  to 
British  ports  had  swollen  six-fold  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century. 

That  very  improvement  in  means  of  communication  also 
which  had  been  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
period,  was  carried  out,  not  in  the  interest  or  under  the 
organised  direction  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  in  a  strange 
hap-hazard  competitive  fashion,  which  greatly  injured  their 
usefulness  and  inflamed  the  cost.  Eveu  a  thorough  middle- 
class  writer,  so  early  as  1845,  could  not  but  see  the  mischief 
of  this  anarcbioal  policy.  Railways  were  essential  to  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  country.  The  development  of  the 
home  trade,  the  vast  importations  of  raw  material,  the  uo-' 
preccdented  out-put  of  our  coal  and  iron  mines,  following 
upon  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  already 
described,    led    up   to    this    improvement   by   a   necessary 
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progreffiioD.  Geoi^e  Stephenaon  was  like  Hargreavea  or 
CVompton,  but  the  happy  individual  who  gave  the  last 
practical  pusli  to  ideas  which  would  have  been  turned  to 
accoant  almost  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  oever  esisted. 

But  by  thia  time  the  la\mtz-fa\re  system  had  gained  lull 
control  in   matters  of  public  business.     The  State,  which 
abould   only  mean  the  power  of  the  people  organised  and 
uited  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  progress  and  its  influence 
■s   sure  to   be   exerted  to   the  general   detriment.     As  a 
nsalt,  aums  were  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  railway 
sjstem  of  England  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  real 
necessary  cost,  legal  expenses  were  piled  up  to  a  height  which 
was  nothing  short  of  monstrous,  landowners  were  granted 
TOSt  sums  for  rights  of  way,  which  they  had  no  title  what- 
ever to  bold  against  the  English  people,  competing  lines 
were  sanctioned  which  involved  the  worst  kind  of  waste  of 
labour.     More  permaDcntly  injurious  to  the  country  than 
all,  a  monopoly  was  gradually  created,  arising  even  out  of 
the  nature  of  this  competition,  which  put  the  traffic  of  the 
^L. country  as  well  as  its  production  under  the  control  of  another 
^^Inuich  of  the  great  system  of  capitalism.      It  was  indeed  a 
^^BBOst  short-sighted   arraugemeut  this,  which   the  landlord's 
^^■Wrltament   began   prior    to    1832,   and    the    middle-clasa 
^^BftrliameDt  has  sanctioned  ever  since.      In  any  case,  by  the 
year  1848   the  main   railway  system,  as  we  now  know  it, 
was  laid  down   and  constructed,  though  not  fully  used,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  the  great  railway  interest   in   the 
of   Commons    has    been    the    representation    of   a 
lonopoly  which  takes  its   share  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
,  OS  a  permanent  return  payable  by  the  labour  of 
Dg  to  the  labour  of  the  dead. 
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There  ia,  however,  no  need  to  insist  further  upon  the 
coutrast  between  the  wealth  piled  np  for  the  luxurious 
dasaes  between  17ti0  and  1848,  and  the  miserable  coudi- 
tiouH  created  at  the  same  time  for  tlie  poor.  Every  record 
of  the  period  tella  the  same  tale.  There  were  times  of  lesa 
oppression,  years  when  the  distresa  of  the  people  was  lees 
deplorable  than  at  others,  but  in  the  long  run  the  maas  of 
the  workers  su^ered  beyond  measure,  and  the  rich  went 
heedlessly  on  their  way.  The  American  War,  the  great 
French  War,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  new  Poor  Law,  tha 
Chartist  agitation,  the  Kepoal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  all  passed 
by  without  aftecting  in  any  great  degree  the  position  of 
those  who  worked  for  a  livelihood.  Such  reforms  and 
amelioratioQB  as  were  brought  about  met  with  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  capitalist  class  as  a  body. 
Two  generations  grew  up  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
under  conditions  so  fatal  to  health,  strength,  morality  and 
education  that  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  uureg\ilated 
oppression  are  easily  traceable,  and  have  been  by  no  means 
remedied  yet. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  period  of  horror  for  the 
vagrant  and  the  labourer,  so  the  fifty  or  sixty  yeora  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  was  the  period  of  utter  misery  for  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  our  town  proletariat,  as  well  a&  for 
the  agricultural  labourers.  Religion,  law,  justice,  humanity 
were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  landlord  and  capitalist  class, 
and  Eogland  became  the  leader  of  the  great  industrial 
development  of  our  time  at  the  espense  of  the  degradatioo 
and  embrutement  of  our  working  population. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTEH  V. 

BeononiUta  liave  a.  Btraui^e  way  of  proceeding.     For  them  there 

lut  two  Borta  of  iustitutions,  those  of  art  and  thoae  of  tiature. 

il  ioadtiitionK  are  artificinl  iuatitutiona,  boai^eoU  inhtitutioiu  are 

■1  inKtitutinns.    Thtj  resemble  in  this  respect  the  theoluginna  who 

D  Mtabh'sh  two  sorts  of  religion.     Every  religion  but  theirs  is  im 

n  of  mno,  wlitlsl  their  own  particular  religion  is  an  emanatiou 

D  Go<!.     In   saying  that  the   eiiating   relstioiiB — the   relation!   of 

toil  production — are   natuml  the   eoonoratats   mean   tJi  ttay  that 

D  tte  relations  in  which  wealth  is  created  and   the  produetiv-t 

re  developed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  n.itiire.      Heuce 

alioiiM  are  theiuselvea  natural  laws,  independent  of  the  influence 

They  are  eternal  laws  which  must  always  (fovern  society. 

U  there  has  been  history,  but  there  is  no  longer  any.      There  ha« 

B  history  since  there  have  been  feudal  iiiBtitutlons,  and  in   these 

'il  institutions  are  found  relations  of  production  quite  different  from 

w  of  buurgeoie  society,  which  economiata  wiah  to  paas  off  as  natural, 

■ntly  eternal. 

L  Ftudaliem  had  its  proletariat  too — serfdom — which  contained  all  the 
u  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Feudal  production  alto  had  its  two  antagon- 
Mnents,  which  are  equally  labelled  the  noble  side  and  the  bad  side 
.aliain,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  always  the  bad  side 
Il  ends  by  prevailing  over  the  noble  side.  It  is  the  bad  aide  that 
pTwIuovs  the  movement  which  makes  history  by  forcing  on  the  cUes 
rtruggle.  If  at  the  epoch  of  tlie  domination  of  feudalism  eoouomisU 
full  tif  entbusiacm  for  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  enamoured  of  the  charm- 
iiig  harmony  between  rights  and  diitiea,  proud  of  the  patriarchal  life 
of  the  towns,  anxious  to  uuiintain  the  prosperous  domestic  industry  in 
the  coiuilry,  full  of  admiration  for  the  development  of  organised 
judustry  by  curporatious,  in  short,  if  the  economists  in  their  regard  for 
all  that  constitutes  the  noble  side  of  feudalism  had  proposed  to  them- 
■eives  to  efface  tlie  whole  of  the  ahady  aide  of  this  picture — serfdom, 
(iriviiege,  anarchy — what  would  have  come  of  it!  Tliey  would  have 
dtatroyed  all  the  element  which  involved  struggle,  and  would  have 
tiipl>eci  in  the  bud  the  development  of  the  bourgeoisie.  They  would  have 
propoaed  to  themselves  the  absurd  problem  how  to  eliminate  history. 

When  the  bourgeoiaie  had  wod  the  day  there  was  no  longer  any 
qoestion  of  the  good  or  bad  side  of  feudalism.  Tlie  productive  forces 
which  liad  been  developed  by  it  under  feudalism  were  aoinired.     All 
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tlie  uuciuut  econoniical  fonun,  the  civil  relation*  which  oonvaponded  to 
ttit-m,  Ihn  ])iiliticAl  stAto  which  waa  the  official  eipreaaion  of  the  ancient 
civil  iu>vi(>ty  were  br<)ki<n  np. 

TliUH  to  jiidt^e  i)roi>urly  of  feudal  production  it  miut  bp  conudered  as 
a  method  uf  jiroduction  founded  on  antaKunism.  It  muut  be  ahowD 
)ii>w  wi>aUli  wna  jiruducoit  within  this  antngonism,  how  the  productive 
fivroea  wvr«  devu)ope<l  at  the  same  time  aa  the  antagouiam  of  rlirwri, 
how  ono  of  the  ulassoa,  tlie  bad  aide,  the  uuiaanoe  of  aociety,  wu 
alwnvH  iiii'nvwiiiK  "iitil  the  material  oonditiona  of  ita  emancipation  had 
niTivml  at  niHtiirity.  Is  it  not  enough  to  aay  that  tlie  method  of  pro- 
dnoliin),  Ihi'  rolutions  in  which  the  productive  forcea  are  developed  ar« 
anythiiiji  rather  tluui  eternal  laws,  that  th>r  cormpond  to  a  definite  de~ 
voliipinetit  \it  men  and  of  their  productive  forcea,  and  thai  a  dung«  in 
the  priHliielJve  fiircen  of  men  nereaurily  hrin^  with  it  a  dian^  in  the 
rrlatiiina  of  pix^luctiou  t  Aa  it  is  ^«ciallv  impknasi  not  to  he  deprived 
of  the  fruila  of  eiviliaation,  of  tlie  pn^aoave  Uava  alraidr  gained,  the 
lniditi>>nal  forata  in  whieh  thev  h»ve  l*en  pn-<daccd  nnM  be  broken. 
Wmt  thai  nkwieut  the  revolniiouarr  claa*  l«ev-<se*  ecBMTvative. 

The  UniijieoiMe  Wpna  with  a  priilrtirin  wkidi  k  ii«elf  the  remains 
i^f  the  (DxtWlanat  of  feudal  timea.  In  ihe  coone  d  ita  hittoriol 
deve1o)tment  the  bounreiiisie  DMeaurilv  d#Tv^-f«  ha  pwn  anuci^niflie 
<-h.ini>-ter,  which  at  ihe  bepniiiiu;  ww  m.xf  cv  lew  divoiMd.  which 
e\i»t(Hl  only  in  a  latent  shape.  Ac  tbe  'xmcr^aat  if  derel^r^vd.  there 
i*  Je\e!.->pe»i  in  it*  Kiitim  a  new  i-r.uturihi.  a  in:>9ert.  j^^^^etanat:  a 
stn-.j^jile  dovel.-^w  helwrec  li*  Tc-.-istiJUt  ciaH  sde  ibe  K-<arzeois 
olajwk,  «  Mriiftrle  whiA  Iwi.ire  heii:r  fiilT  -a.  Uie  tw(.  nMa^  f^mived, 
a:>}tnv>*t<vi,  ("iimpivheDJfti.  ari'Wei.  ani  rrxatisati  aj.'oii  rr't  nnfii- 
tols  xUk'.'.  in  llie  £rsi  iimaii.-«  'iy  tu^'aal  and  m.-anez.'an'  Kcfi.-u,  bv 
».,-,' .VI rf.-vi  (Viv.jji.  Or,  ilrt-  .-fllife- hiaii.. i:  alatt  niaane^d.iait'aeiiiTa 
K'arps-^Mt  bavi  iji(  oLEiit  ;i.»fv«sa.  a.  i^  af  -infr  i.-cn.  a  csui  ov«r 
],p.'.:)ki  an.'^bi.;  Mask  ihiy  faLve  kr'.-kiu  aiiap^iuici:  invftts  a:  ftr  a« 
1,  ij  f.i'.i  i^«n*;re»  fwa  t;  iaie  •■a.  .or  Uii<:iES.     TiJt  icKeurSiM  tf 
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mwta,  Ui«  scientific  repre»eiitAtiveH  of  bourgeoJH  production,  (nil  out 
witb  their  oini  theory  and  ditferent  achoola  are  formed. 

We  bave  tlie/utu/uf  economiEts,  who  in  their  theory  are  aa  indifferent 
to  whkt  they  call  the  drawbacks  of  bourgeois  production,  aa  the 
baiirgeoia  tlieniselvei  are  in  practice  indifferent  t«  the  sufferings  of  the 
pTotetoriat  who  help  them  to  gain  wealth.  In  this  falaliat  achool 
there  arv  cUasici  and  romnuciata.  The  classics,  like  Adam  Smith  ajid 
Riotnlo,  represent  a  bourgeoisie  which,  still  struggtinK  with  the 
renuiaiita  of  the  feudal  society,  only  works  to  clear  the  economical 
rvlntions  from  fendal  blots,  to  increaae  the  proiluctive  forces,  and  t« 
give  a  new  outlet  to  industry  and  commerce.  The  proletariat  taking 
part  in  this  struggle,  absorbed  in  this  feverish  work,  has  only  passing, 
aecidnutal  sufferings,  and  so  regards  them  itself.  EconcimiBta  like 
Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo,  who  are  the  historians  of  this  epoch,  have 
no  other  mission  than  to  show  how  wealth  is  acquired  in  the  relations  of 
bourgeois  production,  to  formulate  these  relations  into  categories,  into 
Ikwa,  to  demonstrate  how  these  laws,  these  categories,  are  superior  to 
tbe  Uws  and  ciilegories  of  feudal  society  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
Miaery  in  thoir  eyes  is  only  the  suffering  which  accompanies  all  birtli 
in  nature  as  in  industry. 

The  romaacista  belong  to  oar  epoch,  where  the  bourgeoiaie  is  in  direct 
oppoaition  to  the  proletariat ;  where  misery  is  produced  in  as  great 
abnndance  m  wealth.  The  economists  then  figure  as  fatalists,  who 
from  tlieir  high  position  cast  a  proud  glance  of  contempt  on  the  men 
machine*  who  make  wealth.  They  copy  all  the  developments  given 
by  their  predecessors,  and  the  indifference  which  to  the  others  waa 
■implicity  becomes  for  them  mere  coquetry. 

Then  comes  the  humanitarian  school  which  takes  to  he.irt  the  bad 
■itie  of  the  actual  relations  of  production.  This  school  seeks  to  clear  its 
conscience  by  palliating,  however  little,  the  real  contrasts;  it  sincerely 
legrels  the  distress  of  the  proletariat,  the  unbridled  competitiou  of  the 
'bourgeois  with  one  another ;  it  advises  the  workmen  to  be  sober,  to 
-worlc  hard  and  to  have  few  children  :  it  recommends  the  bourgeois  to 
^vot«  a  regulated  vigour  to  production.  The  entire  theory  of  this 
founded  on  interminable  distinctions  between  theory  and 
■etween  principles  iiud  results,  between  idea  and  application, 

itween  substance  and  form,  between  essence  and  reality,  between 
il  and  fact,  between  the  good  and  the  bad  side. 

Tba  ph^ntkropic  school  is  the  humanitarian  school  perfected.  It 
the  necessity  of  the  antagonism  ;  if  KaiUi  Co  makt  all  men 
u;  it  wishes  to  realise  theory  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinguishable 
pncUce  and  contains  no  antagonism.  Needless  to  say,  that  in 
ihearj,  it  ii  easy  to  make  abalractiou  of  coiitradictioDi  which  one  meets 
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every  moment  in  reality.  This  theory  becomes  then  idealised  reality. 
The  philanthropists  wish  therefore  to  keep  the  categories  which  ex- 
press bourgeois  relations  without  having  the  antagonism  which 
constitutes  and  is  inseparable  from  them.  They  fancy  that  they 
seriously  fight  against  bourgeois  practices,  and  they  are  more  bourgeois 
than  the  others. 

Just  as  the  economists  are  the  scientific  representatives  of  the 
bourgeois  class,  so  are  the  socialists  and  communists  the  theorists  of  the 
proletariat  class.  So  long  as  the  proletariat  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  constitute  itself  a  class,  and  consequently  even  the  struggle  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie  has  not  a  political  character,  and 
the  productive  forces  have  not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  womb  of 
the  bourgeoisie  itself,  to  allow  the  material  conditions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  proletariat  and  for  the  formation  of  a  new  society  to 
be  developed,  these  theorists  are  only  Utopians  who,  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  oppressed  classes,  improvise  systems  and  seek  for  a  re- 
generating science.  But  as  history  proceeds,  and  with  it  the  conflict  of 
the  proletariat  is  shown  more  plainly,  they  need  no  more  look  for 
Bcienoe  in  their  mind,  they  have  only  to  take  account  of  what  is 
passing  under  their  eyes,  and  make  themselves  the  expression  of  it.  So 
long  as  they  search  for  science  and  only  erect  systems,  so  long  as  they 
are  at  the  opening  of  the  struggle,  they  see  in  misery  only  misery 
without  seeing  in  it  the  revolutionary,  subversive  side,  which  will 
overturn  the  ancient  society.  From  this  moment  science,  produced 
by  the  historical  movement  and  associating  itself  with  it  in  full  know- 
ledge of  its  basis,  has  ceased  to  be  doctrinaire  and  has  become  revolution- 
ary.—Karl  Marx,  "  Mis^re  de  la  Philosophie,'*  pp.  113-119.     1847. 
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Tee  liUtory  of  the  external  affairs  of  EnglanJ  from  tlie 
awesiign  of  George  HI.  in  1760  uutil  the  rovolt  uf  the 
American  Colonieg  in  1775,  was  little  more  than  the  cou- 
tiDuaace  of  the  loug  career  of  victory  which  had  gained  her 
the  first  place  as  a  commercial  anJ  colonial  power.  Clive's 
gronl  victory  at  Piassey  was  followed  hy  a  succession  of 
almost  equally  noteworthy  achievements,  which  put  India 
at  the  mercy  of  this  country,  whilst  in  the  West  Wolfe'8 
trinrnph  over  Montcalm  practicnily  decided  that  the  English, 
nol  the  French,  should  be  masters  of  North  America; 
tboagh  the  magnificent  colony  of  Louii^iaua  still  remained 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  Freuchmeu  Law's  splendid  hut 
Tisionary  scheme  of  colonial  Empire.  That  tho  Dutch  and 
f afterwards  Hanoverian  connecUon,  led  us  into  waiting 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  could  have 
far  more  profitably  expended  at  home,  cannot  he 
loubted;  but  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  an  engagement 
irliich  not  even  Lord  Chatham's  genius  could  clear  ua  from, 
kod  the  growth  of  Prussian  power  was  regarded  as  a  counter- 
wise  to  that  of  our  "  natural  enemy." 

th  the  revolt  of  the  American    Colonies  a  new  era 
,  which   threatened  England   with  a  complete  over- 
It  is  remarkable  that  separation  should  have  been 
i  upon  the  colonists  at  a  time  when  they  were  proudest 
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of  their  connection  witb  the  mother  country,  and  so  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  relieved  tbeui  from  few 
of  French  aggression.  ."The  English  plantations  being  ours 
should  be  us  ;  and  the  more,  considering  the  many  lulvan- 
tages  they  bring  us,  whilst  the  dividing  of  countries  in 
interest  may  be  a  preface  to  their  future  troubles,  English- 
men under  the  English  Government  are,  and  should  be 
accounted,  in  the  interest  of  England  in  any  part  of  tlie 
world."  So  wrote  John  Bellcra  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin  almost 
echoed  his  words  nearly  a  century  later,  when  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  that  a  great  English-speaking  emptra 
should  extend  under  the  British  flag  from  the  Arctic  region 
to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mesico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Pacific  slope.  But  the  hopes  and  visions  of  the  Quaker 
fconomiat  and  the  American  philosopher,  were  alike  to  be 
blighted  by  the  Incredible  folly  of  a  German  king  and  the 
silly  perverseness  of  a  bigoted  aristocracy.'  Foreign  mer- 
ccnariea  and  murderous  Indian  savages  were  vainly  employed 
to  put  down  the  justifiable  insurrection  of  free  Englishmen, 
who  wished  nothing  better  than  to  remain  in  conucctioa 
w  ith  their  old  home,  so  long  as  they  were  not  taxed  without 
representation,  or  prevented  from  making  the  best  use  of 
their  adopted  country.  With  the  miserable  record  of  that 
great  struggle,  which  was  opposed  by  the  noblest  names  ii 
Great  Britain,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  in  so  jar  as  ita 
result  influenced  the  course  of  opinion  at  home. 

Already,  prior  to  1775,  the  writings  of  Wilkes,  Tooke, 

•  I  am  quite  couteiit  to  bear  the  reproaoli  of  Chauvinism  in  regard 
tn  wliat  I  Bay  about  the  Euglial) -apeak iiig  and  Teutonic  peoples.  It  i' 
Deeesaary  to  btgin  any  eorabin^tton,  and  the  combination  of  moder 
prolectarians  will,  I  un  convinced,  begin  with  the  CelUt-TeutOUil 
peoples    Their  conatruL-tive  inatiuuta  will  help  in  thia  directiom. 
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Jusins,  Faine,  aotl  others,  had  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
the  English  public.  The  king  was  very  roughly  handled  in 
Biich  writings  ;  the  domiuant  aristocracy  was  painted  in  its 
true  colours  ;  and  the  current  religion  was  ridiculed.  At 
thiK  time,  also,  the  works  of  the  French  Encyclopedists,  as 
well  as  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  became  known  on  tliia  side 
of  die  channel,  and  their  "  subvei-sive  "  doctrines  made  way 
smoDg  the  people.  But  the  success  of  the  American  revolt 
ftQtl  llie  publication  of  the  noble  Declaration  of  Independ- 
eace.  had,  at  the  moment,  a  stilt  greater  apparent  effect  on 
men'*  minds.  An  organised  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in 
order  to  obtain  those  elementary  political  rights  which  the 
Americans  had  so  boldly  declared  to  be  the  heritage  of  all 
free-bom  men  ;  and  the  period  of  failure  and  depression  in 
oar  foreign  policy  which  followed  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  helped  on  the  general  discontent,  then  rapidly  in- 
creasing by  reason  of  the  economical  pressure  recorded  in 
UK  last  chapter. 

London  at  this  period,  and  for  many  years  after,  was  by 
Lbo  means  the  orderly,  law-abiding  city  which  we  of  the 
lent  generation  have  come  to  consider  it.  The  mob  had 
%  shrewd  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  few  did  not  esactly 
rith  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  that  the  law, 
which  might  very  well  suit  the  aristocracy  then^aa  it  has 
jpen  fashioned  to  suit  the  middle-class  now — only  repre- 
iDted  the  determination  of  those  who  lived  upon  labour 
)^  ni&intain  their  domination  over  the  classes  who  lived  by 
tour.  This  turbulence  was  apparent  in  the  great  riot  of 
B  Spitalfields  weavers,  in  1765,  when  the  working  classes 
( that  jtart  of  London  banded  themselves  together  as  they 
1  done  thirty  years  before  against  cheap  Irish  labour, 
which  was  brought  into  competition  with  them,  as  well  as 
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to  put  dowQ  certain  other  arrangements,  to  which  they 
objected.  The  great  no-Popery  Riot  of  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon 
in  I7sO,  however,  exhibited  the  power  of  the  l.ondoQ  mob 
in  a  still  more  serious  shape.  Beginning  with  a  religious 
manifestation,  it  soon  took  a  different  turn;  for  it  waa 
scarcely  mere  religious  bigots  who  set  to  work  to  throw 
open  the  gaol  doors,  to  burn  down  tlie  houses  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  who  maiutained  themselves  as  practical 
masters  of  the  metropolis  for  six  whole  days.  Tlie  fact  un- 
questionably is,  that  at  this  period,  there  was  the  gravest  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  entire  system  of  government  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  agitation  might  well  have  been  prepara- 
toiy  to  a  thorough  political,  if  not  a  thorough  social  change. 
Even  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  Kevolutlon  wera 
watcheii  with  satisfaction  by  the  people  and  by  the  popular 
leaders.  Reform  had  come  to  be  considered  absolutely 
essential.  Englishmen  had  apparently  had  enough  0 
their  affairs  controlled  entirely  by  the  landlord  class,  who 
not  only  held  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  hands  but 
practically  owned  the  House  of  Commons,  carefully  using  able 
men,  such  as  Burke,  the  Pitts,  Canning,  Sheridai 
their  turn.  Tory  and  Whig,  those  two  aristocratic  factions 
whose  solo  agreement  was  that  tiiey  alone  should  enjoy  the 
plunder  of  the  people,  and  manage  the  whole  machine  trf 
government  for  their  own  behoof,  held  between  them 
absolute  sway.  It  was,  as  Paine  said,  a  game  of  "  ride  a 
tie,"  which  entirely  disregarded  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation  that  bore  the  whole  burden.  Statesmen  who  busied 
themselves  almost  solrly  with  foreign  afRiirs  or  the  iuveutioa 
of  new  taxes  to  ]i.'i\  .mnament^  neither  under- 

stood nor  cared    !■  '  1  lopmeat    of  industriai 

lower  taking  place  b^j 


Tnie,  the  neglect  at  first  was  not  quite  so  cruel,  nor  were 
the  pi.'Dalties  on  poverty  quite  so  bitter  then  as  now.  The 
(rill  huidod  gentry  had  some  little  consideration  for  the 
people  aroiiad  them,  and  aome  sense,  however  slight,  of 
their  direct  respoDsibitity  for  the  poor.  Yet  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ^at  foreign  war  which  followed  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  aud  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  seemed 
at  least  probable  that  reforms  which  we  have  not  even  now 
attained  would  have  been  secured  by  the  people  at  the  end 
"f  ihe  last  century.  The  younger  Pitt  himself  was  at  one 
time  strongly  in  favour  of  changes  which  would  have  greatly 
modified  the  constitution  in  the  democratic  direction,  and 
though  the  aristocracy  feared  greatly  fur  their  predominance, 
some,  at  least,  were  prepared  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
Md  to  yield  to  the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion.  Manhood 
I  'nflrage,  and  annual  parliaments,  arc  still  looked  upon  by  the 
aof  themiddle,  andby  loomany  evenof  the  working  class, 
k  littli*  short  of  revolutionary  proposals  in  politics.  Never- 
leless,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House 
r  Lords  embodying  these  changes  a  hundred  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  repressive  measures  which 
J  thought  reasonable  after  the  so-called  reign  of  terror  on 
I  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  cobbler,  Hardy,  who 
med  an  association  to  call  together  a  National  Conven- 
1  in  opposition  to  Parliament,  was  acquitted  by  a  middle 
»jnry. 

f  the  men  who  were  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
,  roost  active  in  agitating  for  political  reforms.  Major 
wrigbt,  the  brother  of  Dr  Caiiwright  the  inventor,  was 
',  ftod  it  ja  surprising  to  read  the  names  and  standing 
t  men  who  were  prepared  to  work  with  this  upright 
ed  enthusiast  in  favour  of  a  thorough  reorganisa- 
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of  the  representation.*  Caxtwright  himself,  a  well-to-do 
squire,  was  almost  as  noble  and  unselfish  a  character  as 
R^^bert  Owen,  but  whereas  the  latter  sfiw  that  political 
reforms  were  useless  unless  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
imbued  with  true  ideas  of  social  improvement.  Cart- 
wright  held  that  freedom,  being  the  right  of  every  man,  the 
suffrage  could  not  be  in  justice  withheld,  and  would  of 
itself  work  social  reforms.  Throughout  his  career,  which 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  modern  historians,  this 
reformer  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  use  of  brute  force  by 
the  people,  nor  had  he  any  mercy  upon  the  Lincolnshire 
farm-labourers,  who,  like  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  rose  in 
1791  against  the  competition  of  Irish  cheap  labour.  His 
economical  views  were  in  fact  far  behind  his  political  itlcas. 
In  spite  of  his  exertions  and  those  of  his  friends,  notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  writing  and  speaking  that  went  on  in 
the  face  of  great  danger  from  spies  and  informers,  it  is  clear 
to  us  now  that  neither  the  final  declaration  of  Independence 
by  our  American  Colonies  nor  the  great  revolutionary  out- 
break of  1789  produced  the  practical  permanent  influence 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  when  the  stir  they  made  at 
the  moment  is  considered.  In  1789  the  working  classes 
of  England,  far  more  turbulent,  and  as  some  might  say 
independent  than  they  are  now,  though  they  could  make 
riots  and  shout  aloud  for  the  champions  of  freedom  were  in 
no  case  to  organise  a  social  and  political  revolution.  They 
had  every  chance  and  they  failed.  There  was  not  as  yet  the 
same  direct  personal  oppression  as  in  France  to  compel 
insurrection,  nor  did  London  hold  the  same  position  with 

*  A  statue  to  Cartwright  stands  in  Burton  Crescent,  Loudon — a 
thorough  middle-class  locality.  The  inscription  records  thiit  he  stood 
up  for  the  political  reforms  with  which  his  name  is  identified* 
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T'lcrence  to  England  that  Paris  held  in  regard  to  France. 
-Stil!  more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  Eoglitih  middle 
I'lftK  hiid  secured  a  great  portion  of  their  objects  long 
before.*  The  nominal  control  of  tlie  House  of  Commons 
wa«  in  their  hands,  their  economical  position  was  assured, 
frrednni  of  person  and  sanctity  of  property  were  the  law  of 
tlie  laud.  The  laud  itself  had  been  seized  too  long  to  be  the 
cwise  of  further  serious  agitation ;  corvfo  and  seigneurial 
righu  were  unknown.  Cousequeotly,  at  the  first  seriotis 
bioodshod  in  France,  the  middle-class  here  was  scared,  and 
llie  workera  had  not  the  power  without  their  assistance  to 
cany  on  an  agitation  which  could  produce  any  favourable 
result  for  them.  There  was  an  undoubted  reaction  which 
the  aristocracy  took  every  advantage  of  Burke  prostituted 
Ijugruiit  abilities  to  the  defence  ofdespoti.sm  and  turned  his 
Wk  upon  the  opinions  of  his  youth  to  write  rhapsodies  in 
praise  of  feudal  "  cJiivalry."  Men  like  Priestley  and 
Qirtwright,  who  refused  to  denounce  the  uprising  of  a 
aople  against  their  oppressors,  because  of  the  outrages 
jpllioh  followed,  have  found  less  favour  with  our  middle  class 
sayists  and  biographers  than  the  venal  whig  who  could 
forget  all  the  wrongs  of  the  French  people  in  his  anxiety  to 
]  fees  anil  pensions  by  whitewashing  Marie  Antoinette. 
former  suffered  for  his  opinions  by  having  his  house 
-□t  over  his  head  at  Birmingham,  and  the  latter  was 
1  as  a  revolutionary  "  suspect "  by  the  English  police. 
;  before   the   war  with  France  ended,  however,  the 

lat  miule  ihe  revohitinii  of  1769  possible  in  Fr.ioee  was  tha 

At  Jt  conimou  smtiiueDt  animated  the  lower  cksseo  fuid  the  miilille 

So  writes  M.  Leon  Faueher,  but  he  omits  to  aiid  that  1789  wiis 

ft  bourgeota  revwlution  in  the  long  run.     Biibceiif'a  conspiracy  wns, 

I,  a  genuine  labour  moFemfnt,  the  ri-cocils  uf  which  are  not  no 

a  by  the  woikere  aa  tbey  ought  tu  be. 
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pressure  of  capital  and  the  wealth  of  the  middle  class  had 
become  so  great  that  any  hope  of  combinatioD  betweeD  them 
and  the  workera  for  a  thorough  social  movement  had  passed 
away  for  the  time.  Though  the  agitation  went  on,  therefore, 
during  the  whole  period,  and  often  seemed  to  attain  fresh 
vigour  from  some  accidental  circumstance  such  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett'a  trial,  the  prospect  of  success  was  in  reality  becom- 
ing more  remote.  It  is  depressing  to  all  who  imagine  that 
the  history  of  human  improvement  can  be  other  than  that 
of  slow,  and  at  times  almost  imperceptible  progress,  until 
the  moment  has  come  for  a  new  departure,  to  study  the 
works  of  the  journalists,  economists,  and  thinkers  who 
cliampioned  the  cause  of  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this.  When  Cohbctt's 
vehement  weekly  attacks  were  circulating  at  the  rate  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  when  Spence  was  able  to  obtain 
a  considerable  following  for  his  scheme  of  land  nationalisa- 
tion, and  when  a  little  later  Owen  could  get  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  his  socialist  projects  from  leading  members 
of  the  aristocracy  and  princes  of  the  blood,  few  would  liave 
believed  that  the  advance  had  only  begun,  or  that  the  very 
completeness  of  the  victory  of  the  class  to  which  these  men 
belonged  would  throw  still  farther  hack  the  political  and 
social  enfranchisement  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Force  or 
fear  of  force  is  unfortunately  the  only  reasoning  which  can 
appeal  to  a  dominant  estate  or  will  ever  induce  them  to 
surrendor  any  portion  of  their  property  or  privileges.  And 
the  force  was  becoming  more  and  more  at  the  disposal  of 
the  capitalist  class,  at  the  same  time  that  the  energies  of 
the  workers  were  being  to  a  large  extent  turned  from 
political  agitation  to  the  attempted  amelioratioD  of  their 
social  condition  against  this  veiy  bourgeoisie. 
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It  maj",  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  mere  extension  of  the 

¥tir  n-forin  of  the  constitution  ever  really  changed  the 

wtion  of  Uie  workers  of  a  country  relatively  to  other  classes 

il  chfin^  in  the  methoda  of  production  aud  consequent 

IpreaJ  of  aevr  ideas  had  so  modified  the  conditions  of  existence 

■  t«"olmion  or  an  evolution  would  have  been  brought 

t  in  any  caae.      Political  forms  are  but  the  outcome  of 

ocial  relations  below.      It  is  true,   of  course,   that  given 

fcvooralile  opportunities,   the   enthusiasm  of  an  individual 

I  still   more   the   orgauised   enthusiasm    of  a   group   of 

liviflanla,  may  increase  the  rate  of  progress  by  preptiring 

K  minds  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  siiape 

Ft*  ideas  which  have  long  been  floating  hither  and  thither 

D  tlie  surface  of  the  popular  intelligence.     But  this  is  only 

losa^  in  turn  that  stirring  times  necessarily  produce  active 

1,  tliat  the  successful  are  remembered  whilst  those  who 

lave  nobly  led  the  way  to  the  Imrder  of  the  promised  land 

B  forgotten.      In  politics  as  iu   industry,  the  long  weary 

vds.  of  generations  of  thinkers  who  sec  the  truth,  but  fail 

\  influence  in  practice  the  current  of  their  own  day,  the 

rer-eeasing  toil   of  self-sacrificing  enthusiasts  who  strive 

1  to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  own 

lation   only  to  be  swept  aside   by   the  first  eddy  of 

psMffiou   or  prt^udice,   such  men  show  the  path   which  at 

last  Icttds  to  the  emancipation  of  the  people. 

So  it  certainly  waa  in  England  in  the  years  between  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  or  indeed 
until  this  very  day.  The  antagonism  of  classes,  the  struggle 
first  between  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  mercantile  or 
bourgeois  class,  and  then  between  the  bourgeois  class  and 
the  labourers  has  not  developed  in  all  countries,  even  ia 
Eorope,  at  the  same  time  or  with  the  same  rapidity.     Aa 
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in  the  peasant's  risinga  ta  England  of  the  fourteentb, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  tbo  hopeless  npheavala 
of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  and  the  later  insurrections  of  the 
populace  in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  we  c&n  discern 
the  first  revolts  of  the  labourers,  of  the  producers,  whether 
in  agriculture  or  manufacture,  against  those  who  profit  by 
their  toil ;  so  the  long  struggle  between  the  mercantile 
class  and  thetr  efforts  at  eufranctuscmeut  began  ages  before 
their  position  was  recognised  ns  a  class  with  rights  to  assert 
and  privileges  to  protect  Upon  such  antagonism  all  pro- 
gress hitherto  has  depended.  But  in  England  the  vast 
expansion  of  machine  industry  gave  a  dificront  turn  to  the 
whole  struggle  from  that  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
looked  for.  The  workers  of  the  cities  found  straight  in 
front  of  them  somethiikg  to  attack  which  was  more  tangible 
and  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  the  cause  of  their 
depressed  condition  than  the  need  of  any  political  reform 
or  even  of  any  economical  reform  which  related  to  the  land. 
In  France  and  partly  in  Germany,  the  e9"ect  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  ideas  which  its  leaders  spread 
far  and  wide  tlirough  Europe  was  to  bring  about  or  rather 
to  hasten  on  the  settlement  of  tho  people  upon  the  land  in 
the  form  of  peasant  proprietors.  England  had  passed 
through  this  economical  phase  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  Our  free  sturdy  yeomen  of  old  time  answer 
closely  enough  t«  the  French  peasant  proprietors  and  the 
small  German  farmers  of  the  present  century.  Without 
insisting  too  much  upon  such  an  analogy  or  upon  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  tc-odency  in  England  has  for  the 
paet  three  centuries  been  towards  farming  upon  a  larger 
and  larger  acile  with  ever-increasing  capital,  it  is  novorthe- 
lees  appr  he  social  autagonism  between  men  who 
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t  being  driven  to  starvation  by  machinery  on  the  ono 
uid  and  the  owners  of  that  machinery  on  the  other  was 
lain  to  be  very  dilTcreut  alike  in  aim  and  in  means  from 
I  that  which  could   be  seen   where  the  main   object  was  to 
holii  ihu  soil  on  which  the  labourers  already  lived,  without 
ciccssivG  duos  or  seigneurial  oppressios. 

There  are  no   accidents  in  history.      It  was  no   chance 

tliat  oci;a8ioiied  the  failure  of  the  agitation  for  parliamentary 

rvfurm  between  the  date  of  the  accession  of  George  III.  and 

tim  end  of  the  French  war ;  though  the  facts  that  the  rise 

in  wages  by  ao  moans  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  price 

and    that  the  country   was   engaged   in   a  most 

I  duubtful  struggle,  gave  the  agitators  au  exceptional  oppor- 

I  tanity ;  it  was  no  chance  that  led  to  the  miserable  compro- 

lijnin!  of  1832  which  placed  England  completely  in  the  bauds 

if  the  very  class  against  which  the  workers  should  have  most 

triven ;    it  was  again  no  cliaace  that  brotight  about   the 

bwufaU  of  the  great  Chartist   movement,  and  has  given 

iVcr  tho  whole  English  proletariat  to  apathy  and  indiffer- 

e  from  1 8+8  to  the  present  time.     Owen,  almost  alone  of 

I  midJle-class  men  of  the  earlier  time,  saw  clearly  what 

•  going  on,  and  appreciated  the  relentless  hostility  which 

must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  arise  sooner  or  later  between 

Uiw    cliixs    which   owns  the   means  of   production  and  the 

Diiicbinory  and   the    doss   whose   members   must   compete 

against  oue  another  fi)r  subsistence-wages.      But  he  hoped 

that  the  struggle  might  be  peacefully  bridged  over,  certainly 

he  never  anticipated   that  the  very  ideas  of  the  capitalists 

th«tusclvua   would   be  accepted  as   indisputable   truths   by 

tli«  workmen   from   political   economists   who  systeraatised 

tho  TtHWB  of  the    class  opposed   to    them.      Yet   so   it  has 

L 
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The  first  effect  of  tbe  new  methods,  however,  was  to' 
bring  about  a  aeries  of  attacks  by  the  workmen  upon  the 
machinery  itaelf.  They  very  soon  discovered  that  when  a 
machine  is  introduced  into  any  trade,  which  a  few  boys 
and  girls  can  manage  just  as  well  as  trained  men,  the 
immediate  result  is  to  send  "hands,"  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  and  often  thousands,  out  on  to  the  streets  to  bid 
ngainst  one  another  for  unskilled  employment.  What  was 
to  be  done?  Was  it  likely  that  workmen  almost  destitute 
of  education  as  they  then  were,  should  understand  that  their 
enemy  was  not  the  machine,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  employed  \  They  only  saw  as  the  poor  German 
weavers  had  seen  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  record  of  an 
Italian  traveller)  three  centuries  before  that  the  machine 
injured  them,  and  the  6rat  step  was  to  destroy  it.  The 
long  fight  of  the  labourers  against  machinery,  first  by  actual 
violence,  and  then  by  combination  against  the  class  which 
owns  it,  has  lasted  until  our  own  time,  and  is  by  no  means 
at  an  end  yet.  Of  the  earlier  attacks  upon  machinery  in 
tliLt  country  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length,  but  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  populace  to  its  introduction 
led  to  some  serious  outbreaks.  In  1758,  for  instance, 
Everet's  first  machine  for  dressing  wool  by  machinery 
moved  by  water  power,  wae  reduced  to  ashes.  But  tlie 
principal  riots  were  occasioned  by  organised  bodies  who 
under  the  name  of  Luddites  destroyed  machinery  wbole-sals 
in  Nottingham  and  other  large  towns,  alleging,  what  was 
I)erfectly  true,  that  these  machines  were  one  great  cause  of 
tiiuir  miserable  condition.  The  risings  reached  such  a  pitch 
in  the  years  ISlO^MM^^^HHLthe  Oovemmeut  becami 
alormod  and  reoq^^^^^^^^^ff  iiifuinons  devices  I' 
foment 
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Itiiese  the  more  safely.  Spies  were  sent  tbrougb  the  country 
^th  direct  orders  to  lay  traps  for  all  radicals,  and  too  oftea 
succeeded  in  drawing  heedless  meu  into  treasonable  practices 
for  which  they  were  hanged.' 
From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  onwards,  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse  owing  to  the  fearful  condition  of  the 
people.  When  the  corn  laws  were  brought  in  in  the  year 
181S,  the  populace  of  London  rose  in  open  revolt  against 
the  measure,  and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  favour  of  complete  revolution,  t  The  moveraeut  had 
in  fact  become  both  social  and  political,  and  the  use  of  such 
agents  as  tho  spy  Oliver,  the  famous  Green  Bag  Inquiry  of 
Lord  Sidmonth,  and  other  nefarious  means  at  length  gave 
the  Government  the  desired  opportunity  of  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817.  But  an  impetus  was  given 
to  agitation  by  tliis  reactionary  policy  of  the  Government 
itself.     Many  of  the  middle-claas  could  scarcely  fail  to  see 

I  that  these  systematic  attacks  upon  the  whole  basis  of  free- 
dom and  such  shameful  behaviour  as  that  of  tlie  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  when  they  rode  upon  the  unarmed  meeting 
at  Petersfield,  Manchester,  since  called  the  massacre  of 
Peterloo  (in  1819)  would  soon  lead  to  an  infringement  of 
their  own  liberties.  Consequently  they  too  began  to  aide 
for  the  time  with  the  populace.  From  1815  to  1832,  and 
indeed  until  18't2,  so  long  that  is  as  the  middle-claas  and 
the  working  class  made  common  cause  even  partially, 
Badicalism  in  its  genuine  sense  of  opposition  to  all  class 
•  It  is  the  tishiontoaay  that  English  Govemmeata  never  employ  spieB 
or  agenta  provocate  are.  When  there  is  the  slightest  advontiige  to  be 
guned  by  it  either  in  Ireland  or  England,  do  Government  ia  more  ready 
to  resort  to  the  moat  nefarious  devictss  than  our  own. 

f  Before  this  law  wlieat  could  be  imported,  when  th«  price  of  home' 
'grown  gnun  roae  to  66s.  a  quiuter ;  after  the  limit  was  raised  to  80s.  I 
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domination  and  a  thorough  oi^anisation  of  the  collective 
voting  power  of  the  people,  made  headway. 

Kever  was  the  promulgation  of  revolutionary  opinions 
more  actively  carried  on  in  England  than  during  this  period. 
Now  too  all  the  work  which  had  before  been  done  by  Cobbett, 
Bentham,  Cartwright,  Burdett,  began  to  be  felt.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  people  went  on  apace.  Carlile,  Carpenter,  Thomp- 
son, Hunt,  Lovett,  Bronterre  O'Brien,  now  came  to  the  front 
in  the  systematic  Station  which  went  on  ;  and  so  monstrous 
was  the  exisiting  system  of  representation  that  every  out- 
break could  be  pointed  to'by  men  even  of  good  position  as 
the  natural  result  of  poUtical'injustice.  Yet  it  is  too  true  that 
there  seemed  little  spontaneity  in  these  movements  when 
they  came,  that  there  was  not  that  general  acceptance  of 
revolutionary  ideas  among  the  people  as  a  whole,  which 
must  precede  a  full  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  labouring 
class.  Such  risings  as  occurred  can  be  largely  traced  to 
the  action  of  circumstances  external  to  the  people  them- 
selves. Thus  the  troubles  jvhich  commenced  in  1813, 
and  which  led  to  the  arrest  or  fiight  of  so  many  earnest 
reformers  in  1817,  were  due  to  a  great  extent  to  general 
depression  and  want  among  the  people,  aggravated  partly 
by  the  introduction  of  the  com  laws.  The  continuous 
agitation  which  followed  until  1819,  was  the  result  of  the 
inconceivable  folly  of  the  Government  in  forcing  on  un- 
necessary measures  of  repression,  and  eventually  the  impulse 
which  drove  the  aristocracy  into  granting  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  came  at  least  in  part  from  the  July  Revolution  in 
Paris. 

But  whether  the  growing  disturbance  was  one  of  ideas 
forcing  their  way  up  from  within,  or  due  to  extraneous 
c;iiii>eij,  which  influenced  the  people  from  without^  the  fact 
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laiDS,  that  tiirougbout  these  years  the  populace  were 
J  learning  to  assort  their  rights  to  public  meetings  ami 
due  representation,*  and  that  publications  found  a  ready 
8»le  among  the  people,  which  contained  views  in  reference 
to  relations  of  the  labourers  to  the  landlords  and  capitalists 
br  in  advance  of  anything  which  appears  in  the  most  popu- 
lar journals  of  to-day.  The  French  Revolution,  that 
Iudillo  class  bug-hear  which  every  boy  has  been  steadily 
iducated  to  look  upon  as  a  horror  of  horrors,  even  until 
Hfi,  was  held  up  as  an  esample  of  what  a  people  could 
pdhieve  under  leaders  who  were  ready  to  carry  out  their 
pinciples  in  active  political  life.  The  middle-class  itself 
ina  unceasingly  denounced  in  some  quarters  as  more  really 
boBtile  to  the  people  than  the  landlords  tiiemselvea.  And 
yet  all  this  preparation  only  brought  about  tlie  compromise 
rfl832;  which  though  it  did  away  with  rotten  boroughs, 
and  Klightly  crippled  the  power  of  the  aristocrats,  handed 
OTCr  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  still  meaner  domination 
than  before.  All  the  work  of  the  advanced  school  had 
|^>pucntty  been  thrown  away;  manhood  suffrage,  payment 
of  members,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  ballot,  were  no 
more  within  hail  than  nationalisation  of  the  land,  ot  Owen's 
scheme  of  organisation  of  labour. 

LoTil  John  Kussell  once  said  that  it  took  forty  years  in 

Bugland  to  carry  a  reform  which  was  generally  admitted  to 

>  necessary  :  this  is  a  revolutionary  rate  of  progress  com- 

d  with  our  usual  pace.     A  hundred  years  we  are  told  has 

'*KoQiie  who  readfl  the  liistorf  of  the  time  cnn  doubt  thnt  the  mea 
»  Pn«t,  Vini;etit,  Stepbena,  and,  above  oil,  Bronteire  O'Brien,  who 
n  penecuted  and  oppreBsed  by  our  Toriea  and  Whiga,  secured  ua  a 
*  pitM  and  right  of  public  meeting.  It  waa  "  treason  "  in  tboee  duja 
>l(i*e  for  aucb  manifest  tights  of  free  men.  It  would  be  "  treason  " 
W  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  "  aacred  rights  "  ol  property. 
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Dot  sufficed  to  bring  even  luaoliood  suffrage  within  the  regiiM 
of  "  practical  politics."  But  after  the  great  Reform  Bill  c 
I8S2,  which  was  to  have  wrought  such  tnar^'elH  for  titi 
people,  affairs  grew  worse,  depression  was,  if  possible,  i 
severely  felt,  tbe  New  Poor  Law  shut  down  a  safety  valvq 
and  in  1834-35  the  organised  Chartist  ntovement  begs 
which,  though  it  reached  its  culminating  point,  as  sotnCi 
consider,  in  1842 — the  year  of  most  escitement  auit^ 
open  riot — was  certainly  alive  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  good  opportunity  six  years  later.  Th< 
Chartist  political  programme  was  little  more  than  a  repr» 
duction  of  the  old  demands  of  the  earlier  years  of  tbfl 
century,  or  of  those  formulated  still  sooner  by  Cartwrigltl 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  most  of  the  loaders  had 
social  objects  in  view  as  well,  which  the  political  reform^ 
would  afford  only  the  machinery  peaceably  to  carry  oubi 
They  were,  in  any  case,  a  noble  body  of  mec,  leaders  &ai 
followers  alike.  Unlike  continental  revolutionists,  they 
founded  their  claims  upon  the  history  of  their  country,  i 
clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  rights  which  their  iatheil 
had  been  deprived  of.  Their  agitation  was  conducted  i 
such  a  manner  as  to  recall  the  old  struggles  of  the  pdO[d| 
in  the  centuries  gone  by. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  fact  that,  for  want  of  orgauisation, 
for  want  of  sufficient  confidence  in  one  another,  every  o 
of  their  armed  risings  was  put  down  by  a  handful  of  soldien 
or  police,  with  great  toss  to  the  insurgents,  and  next  t 
none  to  the  guardians  of  order;  and  their  entire  politiea 
work  ended  in  leas  of  practical  gain  at  the  time  tbaa  wal 
the  result  the  outbreak  of  a  single  Puri&ian  faubourg,  ] 
was  no  want  of  courage  that  caused  them  to  fail,  nor  wm 
numbers  lacking  to  support  them ;   but  the  deficient^  i 
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f  «ompl<*t«  social  plaD,  the  abscace  of  sound  social  ideas 
I  rMonstniction — in  short,  the  bow  manifest  truth  that 
ilpvelopment  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  working- 
»  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  tlie  power  of 
B  middle  and  upper  class,  together  with  certain  external 
I,  brought  the  entire  movement  to  a  standstill. 
I  But  tlie  Chartists  were  the  first  real  working-class  party 
kt  bad  come  to  the  front  in  this  country  for  many  genera- 
It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  record  here  the  "five 
b"  which  were  long  regarded  as  the  gospel  of  democracy 
^(I)  Manhood  suffrage;  (2)  Vote  by  ballot;  (3)  Annual 
brliamont«  ;  (+}  Removal  of  all  property  qualifications,  and 
bymcDt  of  members ;  (5)  Equal  electoral  districts.  These 
e  points  were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  petition  to  the 
s  of  Commons,  at  Birmingham,  on  August  6,  18S8, 
1  actually  received,  in  a  few  months,  1,280,000  signa- 
I,  the  proposals  having  been  confirmed  at  more  than 
I  large  public  meetings.  The  assembly  of  delegates, 
r  the  name  of  the  National  Convention,  in  London,  in 
ril  1839,  was  an  imposing  democratic  parUament,  which 
iffifat,  perhaps,  have  led  to  some  real  step  in  advance,  had 
(proceedings  been  conducted  with  coolness,  determination, 
sagacity.  Unfortunately,  the  Chartist  leaders  over- 
(«limated  their  own  strength,  and  passed  resolutions  at  their 
meetJDgH  which  only  provoked,  without  frightening,  the 
Riiuaut  claaaea.  Motions  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
mmons  did  not  represent  the  people,  and  that  every  mao 
assess  a  musket  to  defend  himself,  tlL^ 
jiven  to  the  reactionary  parly  in  Paj** 
t  organised  democracy  might 


of  tbe  leaden 
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The  Chartists,  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Feargris  O'Connor,  left 
Loudon,  where  they  found,  owing  to  these  proceedings,  lesa 
support  than  they  had  looked  for  from  the  people,  and 
went  off  into  the  provinces  to  organise  abortive  insurrection, 
lu  Wales,  in  Birmingliam,  in  Newcaatle-under-Lyne,  in 
Bjistol,  Glasgow,  Nottingham,  and  Manchester,  as  well  as  in 
London  itself,  risings  took  place.  l"he  commercial  depression 
anil  consequent  misery  of  the  people  helped  to  swell  the 
numhers  of  those  wlio  met  to  attack  the  existing  authority. 
In  the  serious  affrays  which  followed,  most  bloodshed  took 
place  in  Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 
It  was  as  well,  said  many,  to  die  by  the  sword  as  by  star- 
vation. Attacks  upon  the  property  of  the  middle-clasx 
were  counselled  by  the  leaders.  At  Birmingham  this 
advice  was  taken  to  the  letter ;  for  ten  days  the  town 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  middle-clafis  in  fear 
of  sack  and  pillage.  In  the  end,  the  pohce  having  been 
beaten,  and  many  houses  sacked  and  burnt,  the  tnilitary 
were  called  in  and  "  order  "  was  restored  among  the  starv- 
ing people  at  the  cost  of  many  lives. 

The  most  serious  of  these  disturbances  took  place  between 
ISyy  and  1842,  and  so  menacing  was  the  attitude  of  the 
people  that, to  the  most  experienced  observers  fromother  coun- 
tries, and  even  to  Englishmen  themselves,  this  country  seemed 
ou  the  eve  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak  exceeding  in  fury  and 
in  its  ultimate  aims  any  which  history  records.*  A  French 
writer  of  this  period  says,  in  18*2,  tliat  there  had  been  per- 
manent revolt  in  Great  Britain  for  seven  whole  years.      This 

Bupitblicana.  This,  W.  J.  Liuton  ami  others  diiicovered.  und  trinl  to 
reuiedy.  But  a  niddle-cliutt  R«jiublic  may  easily  be  wurae  tliHD  a 
mouarchy  for  the  mass  of  tlie  people.     Wituesa  France  to-liny  (1883). 

*  The  reuords  of  Chartist  a^ntatioo  are  to  be  fouud  iu  the  NoHhttn 
Star,  and  oiltcr  advauecd  jouraalB. 
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ifl  in  some  warn  an  exaggeration,  but  matters  were  certaioly 
in  a  very  different  and  far  more  troublous  condition  in  our 
great  intliiKtrial  centres  during  these  long  years  of  oppression 
for  tlje  workers  than  our  middle-class  chroniclers  have  ever 
«cl  forth.  The  Chartists,  in  the  north  of  England  at  any 
into,  combined  social  with  political  demands  ;  they  meant, 
if  they  gained  the  upper  hand,  to  put  the  people  on  a  very 
differout  plane  in  regard  to  all  which  goes  to  make  the 
ht-Alth  and  comfort  of  civilised  men  from  that  in  which 
ttey  then  moved.  Cliartism,  said  Stephens,  to  an  enor- 
mous gathering  on  Kersall  Moor,  is  no  mere  political  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  knife  and  fork  question :  the  Charter  for  us 
means  good  lodging,  good  eating  and  drinking,  good  wages, 
and  short  hours  of  labour.  Henry  Vincent,  Ernest  Jones, 
Fcargus  O'Connor,  Frost,  held  at  times  little  different 
language.  After  the  collapse  of  the  "  physical  force  men," 
in  18+2  attempts  were  made  to  combine  the  reformers  i^ain 
in  favour  of  peaceful  methods,  Owen's  schemes  of  home 
rolonisation,  socialism,  and  co-operation  gaining  ground  at 
the  some  time.'  The  Ooverument  still  continued  the 
ayatem  of  spying  and  employment  of  agents  provocateurs, 
which  had  found  favour  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
llauy  arrests  took  place,  Bronterre  O'Brien  was  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months  for  words  he  never  uttered,  Ernost  Jones 
WUB  likewise  put  in  gaol,  and  his  health  injured  by  coufine- 
''  ment.     Such   men   as   these,   and   those   who  fell   in   the 

r  •  The  two  piirtiea  among  the  Chartists,  those  who  were  for  peaceful 
tnetLoda,  and  those  who  were  for  physical  force,  were  both  partly  right 
uui  niully  wrong.  The  "ptiysicol  force"  men  had  not  the  force  to 
QarT7  iheir  programme,  ami  might,  therefore,  well  have  preached  peace 
till  they  bail ;  the  |)eaceahle  men  could  never  hope  to  carry  wholesale 
laeanirai  by  vote,  and,  Iherefure,  might  as  well  have  sat  to  work  to 
«rcaiiia«  their  force. 
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ktiitf  <Kn!  the  martyrs  of  the  Englisli  proletariat,  and 
"^tjfciif  TTT  ti^xs.  the  workers  of  our  country  combine  in 
^gi^n)  to  free  their  class  from  capitalist  thraldom,  let  them 
Mt  be  iinniiDdful  of  those  who,  in  less  happy  days,  struggle<l 
nd  soffei^  t°  ^^'^  *'^^  P*^°''  '"1^°  should  come  after  firom 
jMiTBaion  and  wrong. 

Tlie  Chartist  movement  came  to  an  end  on  tlio 
lOUi  April  18+8,  when  a  public  meeting  was  held  on 
Keonington  Common.  London  was  filled  with  troops  by 
,ho  Dul'^  °f  Wellington,  who  was  careful  to  keep  them 
out  of  sight ;  and  special  constables  were  sworn  in  by  tlie 
thousand  among  the  middle-classes,  who  were  seriously 
^(hiid  that  the  wage-slaves  had  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense 
ftf  their  power.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  contended  that  resort 
to  force  was  not  meant.  Taught  by  their  failure  six 
,ear8  before,  the  Chartists  had  tampered  with  the  loyalty 
df  several  regiments  in  the  country  districts,  if  not  in 
London.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  leaders  were 
dtnntcd  at  the  preparations  made  by  the  Government,  and 
Chartism  disappeared  as  an  active  force  in  English  politics. 
That  it  was  at  last  a  distinct  protest  against  capitalist 
^lu  cannot  be  disputed  by  anyone  who  studies  the  litera- 
ture! which  was  distributed,  or  the  speeches  made  at  the 
BieotiugB.  The  republican  sentiments,  besides,  which 
I  ioond  full  and  free  cxptessinn  at  this  time  among  the 
Wtists,  were  not  very  palatable  to  the  trading  class, 
that  the  denunciations  of  tlie  Gnelphs  were 
[pled  with  clamours  for  the  repudiation  of  the  National 
proposals  for  alterations  in  banking  and  ex- 
,  which  could  not  but  interfere  with  the  profitable 
enjoyed  by  themselves.  In  any  event,  the 
;  agitation  died  down  just  at  the  moment  when  all 
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Europo  was  astir  as  it  had  not  been  since  the  sliock  of 
1789  ;  and  England,  where  the  antagonism  between  labour 
lUid  capital  was  even  then  more  marked  than  elsL-where, 
passed  through  the  last  period  of  international  excitement 
with  li:ss  disturbance  than  any  other  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that,  whilst  the  agita- 
tion had  beefn  going  on,  the  working-classes  had  desisted 
from   those   rough-and-ready   attacks  on   machinery  which 
had   croated  so  much  alarm  at  an   earlier   period,  or  had 
abaodoued  the  secret  combinations  into  which  they  were 
forced   prior  to  1824.     The  truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
the  two  movements  kept  pace  with  one  another.     In  town 
and   country  alike,   isolated   outrages  were  frequent ;    but 
these,  of  course,  were  to  very  little  purpose.*     Far  more 
iui|Kirtant  was  the  growth  of   de&nite  working-class  com- 
binations for  economical  objects.     In   1824,  the  repeal  of 
Uie  law  which  absolutely  prevented  free  association  gave  the 
Trade  Unions  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  openly,  and  on 
a  large  scale,  the  operations  which  they  had  previously  con- 
ducted secretly  on  a  small  one.     Trades  Unions  were  then 
extended  to  every  branch  of  industry,  with  the  unconcealed 
intention  of  protecting  the  workers  agaiust  the  tyranny  of  the 
This  was  a  very  difforcnt  business  from  the  iso- 
I  lated  assaults  upon  specially  obnoxious  masters  hitherto  in 
I'Togue.     The  objects  of  the  Trades  Unions  are   now  well 
I  onderstood,  and  they  have  forced   from  the  middle-class — 
Ktbanks  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  against  combination,   in 
I  1824  :  a  concession  which  would  hardly  have  been  gained 
I  from   the  House  of  Commons  after  1832 — reforms  which 
*  "  Captain  Swing  "  had  again  a  Sue  time  of  it  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
1  trkta.    Incendiurjr  fires  were  of  constant  occurreuce.    The  thing  Iwcome 
I  of  aeriuuH  national  import.     No  wonder,  for  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
l  enltmrnl  Ubuurera  was  nothing  short  of  iafiunous  to  Englnnd. 
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could  never  have  been  obtaiDod  but  by  such  geuenil  com- 
binatious.  The  Trades  TJoioDists  themselves  frequently 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Chartists,  and  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  in  particular  the  whole  movement 
was  (giiite  as  much  directed  againot  the  manufacturers  as 
against  the  injustice  of  existing  parliameotary  representation. 
lliose  who  ima^ne  that  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  gained  such  freedom  as  they  have  secured  without 
resort  to  force  should  carefully  study  the  history  of  this 
entire  period  from  the  end  of  the  great  war  onwards.  It 
was  force,  and  the  fear  of  force  which  really  enabled  the 
workers  to  get  any  measures  whatever  passed  for  their 
benefit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  the  Trade  Unions 
enforced  combination  and  maintained  the  rule  of  each  for 
all  among  themselves  by  fierce  terrorism,  not  only  at  the 
outset,  but  for  years  afterwards.  The  recent  outrages  in 
Ireland  upon  traitors  to  the  Land  League  were  paralleled  in 
every  particular  by  the  vengeance  wrought  upon  "knob- 
sticks "  and  others,  who  betrayed  their  fellows  in  the  class 
war  which  was  being  waged.  Women  were  maltreated 
as  well  as  men,  and  discipline  was  maintained  in  the 
industrial  array  by  fear  of  death  or  mutilation.  In  regard 
to  raising  wages,  the  strikes  and  collective  action  have  not, 
in  the  long  run,  produced  as  much  effect  as  Trade  Unionists 
imagine,  and  of  course  it  is  always  said  when  this  point  is 
urged  that  the  first  object  of  these  associations  is  to 
maintain  their  members  when  in  sickness,  &c.  But  by 
giving  an  oi^anised  support  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  and 
other  Factory  and  Mine  Legislation,  they  conferred  an 
enormous  benefit  upon  the  people  at  large.  Though  an 
aristocracy  of  labour  early  develope<l  itself  as  a  caste  among 
the  workers,  it  had  no  such  lujurious  inSueucc  as  it  baa 
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now,  when  points  such  as  these  were  to  be  Btriven  for,  and 
al  a  time  when  the  capitaliata  denounced  and  vilified 
iD8t«ad  of  courting  and  feeing  the  Trade  Union  leaiiers. 
Tbo  steady  pressure  which  the  Trade  Unions  brought  to 
bear  from  without,  while  80  much  serious  trouble  was  going 
on,  helped  materially  to  secure  the  reforms  in  factory  legisla- 
tion. Uwen,  the  noble  enthusiast,  who  first  insisted  upon 
the  need  for  labour  laws,  Sadler,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  Oastier,  who  agitated  so  vigorously, 
not  to  say  furiously,  outride  would  probably  all  have  failed 
but  for  the  organised  action  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  regard  to 
restrictions  upon  women  and  children's  labour. 

The  bitter  hatred  which  about  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  X*awa 
manifested  itself  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  capitalists, 
lucing  the  former  to  throw  their  influence  for  the  time 
the  side  of  the  people  must  also  be  taken  account  of. 
Thus,  the  maiu  causes  of  the  enaction  of  effective  Labour 
Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  apart  from  the  shock  to  the 
vhole  moral  sense  of  Europe,  whicli  was  given  by  the 
disclosures  in  the  Reports  of  the  Factory  and  Mines 
Commissions  as  to  the  awful  slavery  involved  in  capitalist 
tyranny,  were— 1.  The  dangerous,  though  unsuccessful, 
risings  of  the  people  which  caused  even  the  moat  heedless 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  proletariat. 
2.  The  earnest  efforts  of  Owen,  Sadler,  Oastler,  the  Trade 
TTnionista,  and  later  of  the  present  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
effect  a  change.  3.  The  rivalry  between  the  landlords  and 
the  capitalists  which  made  the  fonner  anxious  to  have  the 
oppOTtunity  of  exposing  and  crippling  their  enemies. 

At    first    the    dominion    of    capitalism   came   upon   the 
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ciiiiiitry  Willi  Hiicli  a  ruBh  that'  the  "barriers  imposed  by 
nittitrii  iiiid  rrioriilH,  ago  and  sex,  day  and  night,"  were,  as 
wo  luivo  alruiuly  seen,  completely  swept  away.  The  one 
iilcii  iif  tli»  (!ii))italiHt  cla^  was  to  increase  the  hours  of 
work  luhl  t()  umploy  "cheap"  labour,  because  in  this  way, 
iiiiiliT  tho  syittuni  of  unrestrained  competition,  they  could 
iiiiiko  iinlii'iinl-of  profits  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  they 
oitijiloyotl.  Fur  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  horrors 
Ht>t  out  ill  tlii>  officiiU  reports,  the  workers  could  obtain 
iin  \v\\\  prott'i'tioii.  Though  between  1802,  when  the  first 
\w\  WHM  prtssiHl,  and  1833  three  laws  were  placed  on  the 
Siuttiti>  Uiuik  to  regulate  labour,  not  a  ferthing  was  voted 
to  give  tlu-m  t'flii't.  They  were  cousequeutly  useless  to  all 
ii)t<<i)t:«  and  puriwsea. 

Tho  Fo.-tory  Aot  of  1S33,  which  affected  the  cotton, 
HtH't,  liiu-u,  and  silk  trader,  was  the  first  regidation 
whioli  n-ally  Wuofitt-^l  tlie  workers.  By  this  law  the 
iU\'s  wi'rk  in  fiu-toii^  was  to  begin  at  halt-post  five  o'clock 
iu  ilu>  uioTutiig.  and  to  come  t.>  an  end  at  half-past 
»ij;lii  oVIvvk  ill  the  evening,  that  u  to  say  fifteen  boais. 
\\'ic!t:u  ttu-;ii(-  limits  auy  young  person  between  thirteen  and 
*;j;':ti\u  y.\ir*  of  ajre  might  work,  provided  that  not  more 
li'.uu  t««<.-l\>i'  hv>ur$  labour  was  exacted,  and  that  aa  boor  and 
;i  lia'kf  w;k«  alU-wot  A.>r  meal  time:;;  Toe  employmettt  of 
viu^iiou  \»('  tvss  ituia  oine  years  of  age  waBy  3a*»  u» 
.t  tv'n  owv^tiviMt  tfuse^v  pfvfaibited :  duLirni  bMw«^  an* 
.liid  ihuv,vtt  lu^lkt  wvck  «i(bt  fawae  a  day — tLe  i 
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contract "  migLt  be  maintained  for  adults  to  work  as  lon>^ 
I  they  pleased.     It  waa  at  this  time  that  Dr  Farre  sairl, 
islatioD    is    equally  necessary  for    the    prevention   of 
1  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  prematurely  inflicted, 
I  certainly  (Aw  must  be  viewed  tw  a.  moat  cruel  vtode  of 
Sictiug  it."     But  that  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  the 
[litalista  from  agitating  vigorously  for  the  repeal  of  the 
r  of  1H33. 

I  They  did  worse  than  this ;  they  contrived  by  all  sorts  of 
ide  the  Act  itself,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a 
Mor  clamour  against  its  provisions.  Having  fifteen  hours 
which  they  could  do  what  they  pleased,  they  tihifted  the 
Loda "  alxiut  ao  that  the  factory  inspectors  found  it 
t  impossible  to  check  the  breaches  of  the  law.  From 
8,  however,  the  factory  workers  had  combined  to  mako 
ten  hours  bill  their  buttle  cry  in  the  economical  held,  as 
f  tutd  made  the  Charter  their  political  manifesto.  More- 
i  few  manufacturers  found  that  ten  hours'  work  might 
ide  almost  as  profitable  as  a  longer  spell  if  skill  were 
in  adapting  improved  machinery;  and  others  were 
Kioiia  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  workers  in  the  agita- 
!  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  the  aristocraey 
t  to  gain  their  a-ssistance  against  that  measure.  Hence 
Dry  Act  of  the  7th  June  1844.  By  this  Act 
Ion  of  contract "  on  the  part  of  women  was  put  an  end 
Women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  were  placed  under 
a  rales  as  young  persons,  and  their  toil  limited  to 
1  koars  a  day.  Children  under  thirt«en  were  not 
'  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ;  the 
BVBtero  was  also  sternly  repressed,  and 
re  fully  aecured.  The  result  of  all 
t   the   hours  of  the  adult  male 
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workeis  were  likewise  liiiiited,  owing  to  the  manner  io 
which,  uoder  the  factory  system,  all  workers  dovetail  Into 
one  aQother,  aad  the  co-opeiation  of  women,  children,  and 
"  young  persons  "  had  become  indispensable  in  the  work  of 
the  day.  This  day's  work  of  twelve  hours  lasted,  therefore, 
from  1844  till  18-17.  Then  by  the  new  law  of  8th  Juno 
1S47,  eleven  hours  was  fixed  as  the  day's  work  up  to  lat 
May  1848  ;  but  &om  and  after  that  date,  len  hours  becaoid 
the  rule. 

This  first  victory  was  not  gained  without  a  last  and  fierce 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  class  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing effective.  Everything,  also,  seemed  in  their  favour.  In 
1846-47,  there  was  a  great  criaia  in  the  commercial  aG&urs 
of  the  country.  Short  time  and  closed  factories  were  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  Many  of  the  workpeople 
were  in  need  and  in  debt.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  would  gladly  accept  longer  hours  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  pay  their  debts,  redeem  their  goods 
from  pawu,  get  new  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  families.* 
The  manufacturers  did  their  best  to  push  them  into  such  a 
frame  of  mind.  They  reduced  wages  wherever  possible  to 
the  largest  amount  they  could  ;  they  got  up  sham  petitions 
and  wrote  forged  letters  to  the  papers  in  the  name  of  the 
workers.  They  denounced  the  inspectors  as  revolutionary 
ogres  who  devoured  the  workers  with  their  insatiable 
humanitarianiam.  All  to  no  purpose.  The  factory  hands 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  philanthropic  views  of 
their  good  employers  in  their  favour. 

They  failed,  therefore,  for  the  moment ;  but  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Chartists,  on  the  lUth  April  1848,  and  the 
general  rising  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  made  a  last 
'  Repurt,  li^^l^  Factories,  31^ 
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<]etermined  effort  to  apset  the  whole  scheme  of  legislation 
which  tbus  interfered  with  thorn.  Taking  advantage  of 
clauses  in  the  still  unrepealed  Acts  of  1833,  ISl'l,  auil 
1847.  they  resorted  to  every  device  which  could  irritate 
the  adiilt  male  workers,  and  evaded  the  laws  in  relation 
to  women  and  children.  The  county  magistrates  abso- 
lutely aided  the  capitalists  in  their  shameful  slave- 
driving,  and  failed  to  support  the  inspectors.  Even  the 
goTeniment  was  intimidated  to  such  an  extent  that  Sir 
Qeorg6  Grey  actually  wrote,  on  the  5th  August  1849,  to 
the  factory  inspectors  that  they  need  not  euforce  the  law. 
Luckily  the  English  inspectors,  headed  hy  that  fearless, 
vigorous,  and  noble  champion  of  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  Mr  Leimard  Homer,  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to 
ibis  cowardly  direction. 

But  the  system  of  relays  which  rendered  inspection 
nogatury,  was  carried  out  vigorously,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
aod  the  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  on  the  Kth  February 
ItfdO,  that  the  factory  owners  were  practically  acting 
legally  ia  their  wholesale  evasion  of  tho  claiLscs  which 
restricted  the  labour  of  women  and  young  persona.  This 
decision  led  at  once  to  an  agitation  among  the  workers, 
"hey  knew  well  that  the  great  motive  of  the  capitalists  in 
this  chicanery  was  to  return  to  the  happy  period  of 
ieen  hours  a  day  for  adults,  either  hy  fair  means  or 
ml.  Their  agitation  became  so  menacing  that  the 
ictory  owners  gave  way,  and  the  law  of  the  .5th  August 
BSD  waa  a  compromise  between  masters  and  men.  Not, 
until  1853  was  an  Act  passed  which  finally 
]  the  Acts  of  18.50  and  1847,  in  combination  with 
mouB  Acts  of  1833  and  1844,  really  valid  against 
ir-ceafing  efiforts  of  the  capitalists  to  evade  them. 
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Thus  half-a-century  had  passed  since  the  enactmeDt  of 
the  fiist  Factory  Act,  and  all  this,  while  our  philaotbiopists 
were  seoding  out  miseiooaries  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
were  declaiming  about  the  infamies  of  the  slave  trade, 
though  women  and  children  at  home  were  perishing  for  the 
want  ofprotectiop.*  Then,  at  last,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
*  Ths  Factoei  GiftL's  Last  Dat. 

Twaa  on  a  wioter'rj  morning, 
The  weather  wet  and  wild. 
Three  houra  before  the  dawniag 

The  father  roiued  hia  child  ; 
Her  daily  morael  bringing, 

The  darksome  room  he  paced, 

And  cried  "  The  bell  ia  ringing, 

Mj  hapless  darling,  haste  t " 

"  Father,  I'm  up,  but  weary, 

X  scarce  can  reach  the  door. 
And  long  the  way  and  dreary — 

Oh,  carry  ma  once  mare  I 
To  help  UB  we've  no  mother ; 

And  yoD  have  no  employ ; 
They  killed  my  little  brother- 
Like  him  I'll  work  and  die." 
Her  wasted  form  seemed  nothing — 

The  load  was  at  bis  heart ; 
The  aufferer  he  kept  aoothing 

Till  at  the  mill  they  part 
The  overlooker  met  her. 

As  to  her  frame  she  crept. 
And  with  hia  thong  he  beat  faw 

And  cursed  har  ai 

AIaa  !  what  houn  ot  In 

Hade  up  her  b 
In  toil,  and  pain,  a 

They  alowly  passed  awny. 

is  bLu  grew  weukur. 

The  threads  tl 
Ue  rapid  wLm 

Andh 
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rfering  to  prevent  women  from  being  completely  broken 
1  by  the  greed  for  surplus  value,  the  unavoidable  duty 
piving  upon  the  State  to  see  that  the  population  does 

The  sui)  had  long  deaceuded, 

But  Might  made  no  repose  ; 
Her  dny  began  and  ended 

As  cruel  tyrante  chone. 
At  length  a  little  neighbour 

Her  holfpoDny  ahe  paid. 
To  take  her  la*t  hour'a  labour, 

While  by  her  frame  she  laid. 

At  liLst,  the  eugine  censing, 

The  captives  homeward  rushed  ; 
She  thought  her  strength  increasing — 
'Twaa  hope  her  spirits  flushed. 
She  left,  but  oft  she  ta,iTied  ; 
She  fell  and  rose  no  more. 
Till,  by  her  comrades  earned, 

She  reached  her  father's  door. 
Ail  night,  with  tortured  feeling. 

He  watched  his  speechlesa  child  ; 
While,  close  beside  her  kneeling. 
She  knew  him  not,  nor  smiled. 
Again  the  factory's  ringing 

Her  last  [lerceptions  tried ; 

When,  from  her  straw  bed  apringing, 

"  'Tis  time  \ "  ahe  shrieked,  and  died  ! 

That  night  a  chariot  passed  lier, 

While  ou  the  ground  she  lay ; 

The  daughters  of  her  master 

An  eveuing  visit  pay  ; 
Their  tender  hearts  were  sighing 

Aa  negro  wrongs  were  told. 
While  the  white  slaves  lay  dying 
Who  gaiued  tlieir  father's  gold  ! 
m1  Badler,  the  author  of  these  verses,  was  a  Member  of  Parliu- 
d  anthoT  of  a  work  on  PopulatioD,  refuting  the  foolish  theories 
>tihiu.    He  was  a  feiu'less  cliampiou  of  the  righU  of  the  people  iu 
"•ell  as  in  England,  though,  strauge  to  say,  lie  sat  ou  the 
•Ide  of  th«  Huu»e. 
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not  utterly  deteriorate  to  satiRfy  the  capitalists'  lust  for  gain 
was  recognised  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Factory 
industry.  From  1847,  "freedom  of  contract"  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  portion  of  our  State  policy.  The  pseudo-science 
of  political  economy  which  bourgeois  economists  have  for- 
mulated, here  met  with  its  first  great  check. 

But  any  survey  of  the  movements  of  this  period  would  be 
very  imperfect  which  failed  to  touch  upon  the  great  agita- 
tion for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  This,  let  us  remem- 
ber, was  said  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  especially.  They  were  to  gain  more  than 
any  others  from  the  removal  of  those  taxes  upon  food,  which 
had  been  imposed  after  the  great  war,  in  order  to  secure 
additional  rents  for  landlords,  or  additional  profits  for  farmers. 
Unquestionably,  the  landlords  did  in  some  considerable 
measure  benefit  by  a  system  which  secured  their  tenants 
against  outside  competition ;  and  a  method  of  taxation 
which,  under  existing  conditions  of  production  for  profit, 
taxes  the  community  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  any  special 
class  is  highly  objectionable.  The  people  whose  wages  did 
not  by  any  means  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions  during  the  war,  and  who  were  in  miserable  case 
afterwards  at  once  detected  in  the  Com  Laws  an  attempt  to 
maintain  those  prices.  They  showed,  by  their  riots  in  1815, 
very  clearly  what  they  thought  of  the  matter  then.  But  in 
considering  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  the  eflFects  which  it  pro- 
duced, it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  economi- 
cal facts  of  the  case,  to  take  account  of  the  time  at  which  it 
was  started,  and  to  recall  the  representations  made  to  the 
working-classes  by  the  men  who  were  the  principal  movers 
in  the  business. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  reputation  of  an 
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■tire  political  party  baa  been  built  up  ou  the  success  of 

nia  repeal  a^tatioD.     Free  Trade  bas  been  the  capitalist's 

lie  cry  to  tbe  people.      When  any  democrat  has  ventured 

I  doubt  whellier  manufacturere  who  are  daily  CDga-'ed  in 

nsaking  protit  out  of  tlic  unpaid   Ialx)nr  of  their  "hands," 

I  whether  the  very  men  who  moat  bitterly  opposed  the  Factory 

I  Acts  anil  all  other  measures  which   limited   their  right  to 

L  fftio  as  much  as  possible  at  tbe  expense  of  their  country  men, 

I  vben  any  fearless  writer  or  speaker  has  questioned  whether 

people  as  these  could,  as  a  class,  fairly  represent  the 

I  workeni  out  of  whose  toil  they  gained  enormous  fortunes,  the 

wiawef  ha£  always  been  ; — "  Just  think  of  the  Corn  Laws  ; 

see  how  we  spent  money  and  never  spared  ourselves  to  bring 

about   the  repeal  of  those  obnoxious  regulations.     Would 

you  fly  in  the  face  of  Free   Trade  and  talk  flat  blasphemy 

ngaiust  men  who  have  secured  the  country  cheap  food  ?  "• 

Mr  John  Bright,  in  particular,  has  never  ceased  to  hold  up 

hiniBcIf  and  his  cluas  as  the  benefactors  of  England  on  the 

mrenglh  of  this  glorious  achievement  against  landlord  selfish- 

iir;ss  and    tyrnnny,   and   his  successors  have  taken  up  the 

wondrous   tale.     But   how   stand  tbe  facts  in   relation   to 

thia  mJirveUous  act  of  devotion  and  self-saerifice  ou  the  part 

of  a  claatt  whose  motto  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  is 

nothing  for  something?     Surely  there  must  be  something 

Ifclow  the  surface  here,  some  trifle  at  least  of  personal  gain 

which  should  induce — as  it  certainly   did  induce — people 

whii  are  bo  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interest*  to  subscribe 

hiiuilrt'ilti  uf  Utuusiuids  of  |>ounds  to  ensure  the  repeal  of  these 

pcinji-tiW  laws.      We  shall  see  there  was. 

<liarti«lM  ot^Hilily  ['reached  to  the  workers  tlut  if  they 
i«  in  Cum  witliout  Nutionatiantion  of  the  Laml  nDtl 
,  tliry  uiiglit  eosil)-  fiud  tliemaeh-es  wui-He  oli'  tium 
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According  to  tbe  law  wliicli  regulates  competition  wages 
in  all  countries  where  the  workers  are  divorced  from  the 
means  of  productidn,  a  law  which  is  admitted  hjr  Uie 
chief  middle-class  econoinisbi,  wages  on  the  average 
amount  to  just  so  much  as  enable  the  workers  to  mftintAia 
themselves  in  the  "Btandard  of  life"  of  their  class  or 
trade  aa  long  as  capital  needa  them,  and  to  hand  on  the 
same  lot  to  their  successors.  Now  this  being  the  case  it 
is  manifest  that  anything  which  tends  to  cheapen  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  products  that  make  np  this  "  standard  of 
life "  tends  also  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day 
during  which  the  worker  toils  to  replace  the  labour-value 
of  the  wages  paid  in  order  to  enable  him  to  buy  the  goods 
which  shall  keep  him  in  the  usual  conditions  of  liis  class. 
That  is  to  say,  if  workers  as  a  class  can  be  induced  to  live 
on  a  cheaper  sort  of  food,  to  lodge  wor^e,  or  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  cotton  instead  of  in  wool,  if  they  are  driven  to 
compete  against  one  another  on  this  lower  scale  then  the 
capitalist  gets  more  Lours  of  unpaid  labour  for  himself  and 
those  who  divide  this  surplus-value  so  produced  with  him. 
But,  if  instead  of  taking  worse  food  or  clothing  the  cost  of 
that  which  the  workers  are  accustomed  to  is  reduced,  then 
the  same  result  follows.  Wheat  costing  less  than  it  did  Iwfore. 
fur  instance,  the  competition  wage-earners  can  afford  to  take 
lower  wages  than  they  would  otherwise  get,  and  the  differ- 
ence must  go  io  the  long  run  not  into  the  worker's  but  into 
the  capitalist's  pocket.  Repeal  of  the  Com  laws  therefore 
meant  increased  profits  for  the  capitalist,  possibly  eveu,  owing 
to  increased  population,  increased  rents  for  the  landlord; 
but  it  did  not  of  itself  benefit  the  working  class  one  atom  in 
theory,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  later  irrefragably  that  it 
has  not  in  practice.     The  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  tbe 
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Con  Laws  was  a  capitalist  move  entered  upon  for  their  owu 
beaeiit,  pushed  with  vigour  expressly  iu  order  to  haulk  the 
chartists  and  socialists,  at  the  same  time  that  it  crippled  the 
landlorxls,  and  was  carried  to  completion  in  the  capitalist 
interuats  atone. 

Cobden,  himself  essentially  a  buy-cheap-and- sell-dear 
economist,  adtnito  that  it  waa  diGtinctly  a  middle-class 
morement,  ajid  that  it  met  with  very  little  unpaid  sup- 
port from  the  workers.*  Why  should  it  ?  When  the 
agitation  Erst  began  iu  1838,  the  chartist  movement  was 
just  organising  itself  in  earnest.  Such  men  as  the  socialist 
leaders  of  course  had  seen  through  the  trick  at  once.  The 
big  loaf  and  the  little  loaf  which  were  paraded  through 
the  streets,  the  tons  of  literature  calling  for  cheap  bread 
which  were  distributed  through  the  country  could  not  gull 
anyone  who  saw  even  a  little  below  the  surface.  At  this 
very  period,  1838  to  1846,  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Cobdeu  were 
denouncing  Trade  Unions  with  all  the  force  of  their  oratory 
as  tyrannous  and  illegal  comhinations,t  and  were  declaring 
that  the  Factory  Acts  were  monstrous  interferences  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Others  of  their  class  were  more 
shrewd,  for  they  proclaimed  to  the  factory  hands  that  if 
only  they  would  gain  Free  Trade  for  them  then  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  capitalists  to  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.     By  degrees  the  middle-class 


"  Mr  John  Morley'8  Life  of  Cobiien  is  perliaps  the  worat 
conlit  have  been  done  to  the  memory  of  that  worthy.     It  will  remuin  a 
reU-written  record  of  middles  lass  humbug  wlien  the  hoUowoeas  of 
>itiiluit  free  trade  has  long  been  exposed. 

t"  Depend  upon  it  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternising  with  trades 
lions.      They  are   founded  upon  principles  of  brutal  tvrunny,  nnd 
lopoly.      I  would   rather  live   uuder  a  Dey  of  Algiers  than  n 
^D«dM  Committee." — C^den.      Capitaliam  beiDg,  aa  we  have  aeeii 
above^  foil  of  tme  tolerance  and  brotherly  love. 
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programme,  backed  as  it  waa  by  heaps  of  money  and  sup- 
ported by  at  least  two  orators  of  tbe  firat  rank,  Mr  Bright  and 
Mr  Fox,  made  Lead  against  the  working  men's  Charter  and 
their  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Visions  of  the  magnificent  condition 
of  tbe  labourers  when  England  should  once  have  free  importa 
were  held  out  to  the  gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
cities.  Poverty  and  want  shonld  flee  away  from  all  who 
were  willing  to  work^  misery  should  be  unknown,  the  poor- 
liouses  would  have  no  inmates.*  Many  of  the  workers  were 
quite  taken  in.  Tbe  political  economists  made  common 
cause  with  their  capitalist  friends  in  thus  misrepresenting 
the  truth.  In  the  end,  as  all  know,  the  agitation  bocamd 
too  strong  to  be  res-iated.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gained  credit  by 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  he  belonged  to  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlords  who  had  adopted  him  as  their  leader; 
the  working  class  were  completely  cajoled  out  of  the  genuine 
reforms  in  a  political  direction  which  they  might  fairly  havs 
hoped  to  obtain,  and  the  success  gave  fresh  vigour  to  tbe 
capitalists  who,  when  once  the  measure  in  which  they  were 
directly  interested  was  carried,  turned  round  and  opposed 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  more  furiously  than  ever.t 

*  Tlie  dark  colours  ia  which  thej  painted  the  misery  of  the  people 
did  BomethiDg  of  course  to  call  public  attention  to  other  points  than  the 
tAiea  on  food.  But  tlie  nonscuse  talked  to  gull  tbe  workers  almost 
Hiirpnsaes  belief.  Mr  Fox,  for  instance,  epeaking  at  a  gre«t  pubtio 
meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  declared  tlia.t  tbe  abolition  of 
protection  would  put  an  end  to  pnuperisni,  and  predicted,  in  a  paauga 
of  the  most  stirring  eloquence,  that  ere  many  years  had  ptiued,  work' 
houses  in  ruins  would  record  the  break  up  oF  protection  in  tbe  eama 
way  that  castles  in  ruioa  recal  the  downfall  of  feudalism. 

t  That  Free  Tradn  is  beneHcial  to  tbe  whole  communitj  whea 
cicluuige  is  controlled  by  tbe  jirodiicera  uo  lunn  would,  I  should  hope, 
CoulesL  There  ia  no  reason  why  each  country  should  not  grow  and 
DtBiiufncture  that  which  it  can  prro<luc«  with  least  eipenditar«  of 
liouuui  labour,  and  exchange  audi  produce  on  equal  terms,    TU*  niiut 
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^^B     UnqnestioD&bly  the  anti-CorD-Law  agitation,  was  one  of 

^^HAe  great  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Cbartists  to  carry  any 

^^^hortion  of  their  political  programme.      It  waa  a  red  herring 

^^ftmiled  across  the  path  of  the  democracy.     If  the  working 

I         class  had  held  aloof  from  their  most  dangerous  enemies  the 

capitalists,  an(>  had  used  their  organised  force  to  insist  upon 

coDcessions  before  they  moved  at  all,  tliey  would  scarcely  have 

failed  t£i  secure  some  advantage.     Bigoted  as  the  landlord 

party  was  and  is,  opposed  s&  '\\a  members  are  to  almost  all 

that  real  reformers  hold  dear,  the  workers  were  then  in  a 

position,   but  for  this  subsidised   Free  Trade  agitation,  to 

have  formed  a  party  of  their  own  which  would  have  held 

the  balance  between  Tories  and  Liberals.     Their  failure, 

u  I  have  said,  was  the  result  uf  no  accident.     The  workers 

and    their    leaders    were    too    unorganised    to    act.       The 

middle-classes  had  not  yet  reached  their  full  development,  nor 

proved  as  tliey  have  now  their  utter  incompetence  to  deal 

with  the  problems  of  the  near  future.     So  they  won.     It 

was  a  great  triumph  indeed  for  the  manufacturers,  and  well 

might  they  give  Mr  Cobden  £SiO,OOU.     Not  only  had  they 

P utterly  defeated  their  enemies,  the  landed  gentry,  but  they 
had  completely  cajoled  the  mass  of  the  working  class  leaders. 
Prom  this  time  forward  the  political  economy  which  baa 
found  tavour  with  labouring  Englishmen,  has  been  precisely 
that  which  their  employers  would  naturally  be  most  anxious 
I-rth&t  they  should  accept.  In  place  of  Ernest  Jones  and 
iJalioD  Harney,  Lovett,  Stephens,  Bronterre  O'Brien,  and 
Feargus  O'Connor,  instead  of  Cartwright,  Cobbett.  and 
Owen,  a  whole  gang  of  self-seeking  manufacturers  who  call 

W  advuitAgeouB  to  all.    But  capititliat  frae  trade  meRDs  aimply  com* 
~  J  war  cunied  ou  at  the  dii-ect  ex|)eiiae  of  the  producing  claas  for 
it  of  the  eapitaliat  vlas^ 
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all  below  the  aristocracy  of  labour  the  "residuum,"  and 
denounce  attempts  to  free  the  people  from  their  thraldom, 
^  playiug  into  the  bauds  of  the  Tories,  have  come  forward 
as  "  Tribuues  of  the  People."  The  time  is  close  at  hanil 
when  the  pretensiuna  of  these  men  will  be  scouted,  and 
their  record  of  selfishness  and  greed  will  be  contemned. 

Engiiahmen,  indeed,  are  too  apt  to  forget  their  own  history. 
But  when  they  look  back  at  the  long  struggle  which  lasted 
through  the  first  half  of  this  century,  they  will  see  clearly, 
that  bad  as  was  the  action  of  the  aristocracy,  infamous  as 
were  the  devices  to  which  they  resorted  to  prevent  free 
Englishmen  from  taking  advantage  of  their  freedom,  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  true  welfare  of  the  people  throughout 
were  those  hypocritical  employers  who,  whilst  pretending  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  workers,  never  ceased  to  oppose 
all  measures  which  should  help  in  any  degree  to  release 
women  and  children  from  their  tyranny,  and  never  hesitated 
to  misrepresent  and  to  denounce  the  combinations  by  which 
alone  men  could  help  themselves.  Nor  were  they  without 
weapons  to  bend  the  workers  to  their  will.  Any  workman 
who  took  an  active  part  in  political  or  social  movements  was 
liable  to  be  at  once  discharged  by  his  employer.  This 
would  probably  mean  his  ruin,  for  other  employers  would 
refuse  Xa  give  him  work,  the  man  being  thus  reduced  to 
starvation  or  driven  into  the  poor-house.  Such  cases  of 
"  boycotting"  were  frequent  throughout  this  social  atniggle. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Trade  Unions  were  at  first 
compelled  to  pay  their  secretaries  or  other  active  officials  a 
salary.  Happily, since  1824,  the  workershavesecurod  more 
and  more  freedom  of  combination;  and  the  growth  of  classes 
who  do  not  directly  live  upon  the  labourers,  has  strengthened 
their  resistance  to  immediate  capitalist  brutality. 
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Tbtia  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hundred  years  from  1750, 
^(W  th«  accession  of  George  III.  in  17G0,  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Chartist  movement  in  1 848,  was  a  period  of  continuous, 
and  at  times,  emhitterod  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes,  first  for  political,  and  next  for  social  as  well  as 
political  rights. 

»The  loss  of  the  Ameiican  Colonies,  though  serious  from 
mnny  points  of  view,  did  not  gravely  injure  our  trade ;  what 
mischief  was  done,  in  fact,  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  con- 
quest of  India,  and  the  establishment  of  our  maritime  suprem- 
acy over  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  The  long  war  with 
France  no  doubt  set  back  political  and  social  progress,  and 
greatly  exhausted  the  country.  But  here  again  our  conquests 
•broad,  and  still  more  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
great  machine  industry  at  home,  which  gave  us  command  of 
the  markets  of  the  world,  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  of 
national  wealth  after  all  expenditure  and  sacrifices  had 
been  allowed  for.  Unfortunately  no  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  effects  of  reaction 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  against  the  inevitable  results  of 
ic  faulty  distribution  of  wealth,  due  to  the  concentration 
the  means  of  production  in  so  few  hands.  Hence  the 
riots,  the  turbulence,  and  at  length  the  organised  bub 
Futile  revolt  of  the  workers  as  shown  in  the  Chartist 
aovement. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  gave  power  into  the  hands  of 
Ktlie  middle  class  completely,  as  the  Civil  War  of  the  seven- 
Iteenth  century  and  accession  of  William  III.  had  given  it 
Bpartially;  and  this,  the  result  of  a  compromise  in  which  the 
1  workers  who  had  formed  the  propelling  power  were  left  with 
e  shells,  whilst  their  middle-class  allies  took  the  oyster,  has 
sen  paraded  as  a  glorious  political  victory  for  the  people. 
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Eveo  the  success  of  the  working  classes  in  restricting  llie 
hours  of  labour  was  not  achieved  without  outrages  which 
frightened  the  whole  community.  There  was  a  manifest 
antagonism  between  the  wage-earners  and  their  masters, 
which,  but  for  extraneous  circumstances,  might  easily  have 
led  to  a  grave  social  war.  But  the  main  point  is  that  from 
the  end  of  the  French  war  until  1848,  a  period  which  we 
have  almost  come  to  consider  as  one  of  perpetual  peace  and 
prosperity,  because  there  were  no  European  complications  of 
importance,  b^nglaod  was  suffering  from  continuous  interuaJ 
turmoil  more  than  any  other  great  power.  The  middle 
class  remained  masters  of  the  field  in  the  end,  it  is  true  ; 
but  none  the  less  the  wage-earners  had  opened  the  campaign 
against  the  capitalists,  which,  though  conducted  in  very 
tame  fashion  of  late  years,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  grave 
difEculty  in  the  near  future,  unless  singular  discretion  is 
used  by  the  luxurious  classes. 

As  it  was,  the  great  Revolutionary  wave  of  '48  produced 
little  effect  in  this  country.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
became  apparent  to  keen  ob8er\"ers,  that,  apart  even  from 
the  economical  issues  involved,  nothing  short  of  an  inter- 
national combination  among  the  working  classes  of  Europe 
could  possibly  secure  for  them  political  victory.  At  tiie 
outset  success  seemed  probable.  But  although  in  Paris, 
Utopian  Socialist  experiments  were  tried  in  earnest,  and  all 
over  Europe  kings  were  toppled  from  their  thrones  and  Re- 
publics took  their  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment was,  in  tiie  main,  more  national  than  social.  The  ideas 
of  nationalist  middle-class  men,  such  as  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  or 
Blind,  had  far  mor«  influence  than  Uie  far-reaching  views  of 
international  socialists.  Gmdually,  therefore,  each  people 
was  in  turn  subdued  by  the  help  of  the  military  force  of  its 
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neighbour,  barbarous  Russia  leading  the  reactionary  host, 
1'he  French  bourgeois  Republic  drove  the  Italian  Republicans 
Irom  Rome,  the  Hungarians  helped  to  defeat  the  Croats,  ami 
England,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  Chartist  scare  or  the 
Irish  rising,  was  content  to  mutter  liberal  principles  under 
her  breath,  and  leave  those  whom  we  had  promised  to  as^iist 
to  be  crushed  without  our  aid.  All  this,  however,  is  but  a 
portion  of  middle-class  history.  The  workers  were  beaten 
back  to  tbcir  hovels  and  workshops  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  In  1848,  as  in  1789,  the  bourgeoisie  had  the 
organisation,  the  money,  and  an  siccunite  knowledge  of 
their  own  objects. 

Yet  those  who  held  that  in  England,  at  least,  a  great 
social  upheaval  was  inevitable,  had  some  justificatioQ  for 
their  opinion.  The  awful  fiunine  of  1847  in  Ireland 
bod  been  followed  by  an  organised  revolt,  which  seemed 
tnore  formidable  than  it  really  was,  and  the  crisis  of  the  same 
year  bad  intensified  the  contrasts  here  at  home.  England 
with  its  great  factories  and  impoverished  workpeople,  its 
great  landlords  and  miserable  agricultural  labourers,  its 
political  freedom  and  social  oppression,  its  balanced  con- 
stitution and  general  disfranchisement,  seemed  the  very 
country  where  such  ideas  as  those  embodied  in  the  famous 
Socialist  manifesto  of  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Kngela 
would  find  acceptance.  The  first  point  in  that  programme. 
Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  had  been  handed  on  from 
Thomas  Spence  to  the  most  active  of  the  Chartist  leaders, 
the  Irish  in  the  great  cities  openly  sympathised  with  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel,  and 
for  the  time  were  at  one  with  English  revolutionists.  In 
abort,  the  situation  looked  so  threatening  that  the  upper  and 
■kiddle  classes  drew  together  in  anticipation  of  grave  trouble, 
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regurdtng  every  meeting  of -Trade  Union  representatives  aS 
indicative  of  organised  revolt.  Wild  schemes  of  all  sorts 
were  discussed  among  the  workers.  Nevertheless  with 
April  10th,  1848,  all  the  serious  agitation  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  for  the  leaders  there  was 
nothing  left  save  to  try  to  educate  the  working  classes  of 
their  countrymen  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  social  and 
political  intelligence.  A  few  may  still  be  found  who  are 
imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  men  of  '48 ;  but  the 
mass  of^  Englishmen  of  the  producing  class  are  at  present 
far  behind  their  brethren  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  America,  in  all  the  qualities  which  can  eventually 
lead  to  the  emancipation  of  their  fellows.  A  new  genera- 
tion, however,  is  now  rising  up,  and  new  economical 
forces  are  at  work  which  will  probably  renew  in  more 
formidable  shape  the  agitations  of  the  first,  half  of  the 
present  century  before  its  close. 


CHAPTER     VII. 


THE   GREAT   MACHINE   INDtlSinV. 


Bt  the  introduction  of  tlie  great  machine  industry,  where 
ateam  or  water  power  replace*)  the  motive  power  of  human 
beings  or  animals,  capital  necessarily  became  more  com- 
pletely master  of  the  situation  than  ever.  From  the  end 
L  o{  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  present  time  the  econo- 
I  mical  history  of  England  ha*  been  little  more  than  the 
record  of  its  conquests,  and  the  annals  of  the  increase  of  its 
domination,  together  with  the  growth  of  reai»tance  by 
the  workers.  Middle-class  economists  define  capital  as 
simply  the  accumulation  of  the  results  of  past  labour 
devoted  to  assist  present  production.  This  is  of  course 
true,  in  a  certain  sense.  Where  capital,  in  the  form  of 
accumulated  labour,  belongs  to  the  family  or  household,  it 
is  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  of  that  family  or 
household.  So  with  the  wider  circle  of  a  village  com- 
munity or  tnbe,  where  the  accumulation  of  past  labour 
is  turned  to  the  advanti^e  of  all  who  belong  to  the  village, 
tribe,  or  collection  of  tribes,  whose  members  live  in  collective 
communities,  and  all  gain  by  the  common  industry. 

But  capital,  in  our  modern  sense,  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  results  of  past  labour  accumulated  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  alL  It  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
social  production  when  the  accumulated  labour  and  the 
means  of  production,  including  the  land,  are  in  the  hands  of 
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one  class,  and  aro  used,  not  for  the  adv&ntage  of  all,  but  to 
pile  up  wealth  for  the  few.  The  workers,  where  this 
system  is  in  full  development,  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
labour-force  for  mere  subsistence- wages,  and  the  object  of 
all  production  is  to  make  a  profit  for  the  classes  who  owa 
the  capital  Dead  labour  and  living  labour  are,  so  to  say, 
placed  in  direct,  and,  for  the  living  labour,  ruinous  antagon- 
ism, TLg  labourers  are  not  employed  until  it  is  quite  cleaj- 
to  the  capitalist  that,  on  the  average,  the  wage-earners  will 
return  the  full  value  of  the  wages  which  he  pays  them  out 
of  the  commodities  tbey  produce,  and  a  surplus  value,  that 
is  to  say  a.  good  deal  more  than  the  value  of  their  wages 
into  the  bargain  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-producors,  who 
own  the  accumulated  labour  or  capital, 

In  a  society  such  a&  ours,  where  this  system  has  been 
going  on  for  generations,  it  is  natural  that  men  should 
think  that  there  is  really  something  in  the  very  nature  of 
labour  itself  which  should  produce  a  profit — that  the 
labourers  ought,  of  necessity,  to  give  a  profit  to  the  class 
which  is  so  good  as  to  employ  them  and  organise  their  labour 
for  them.  Or  it  has  been  urged  that,  for  example,  there  a 
something  in  the  "  natural "  increase  of  sheep  or  cattle,  or 
the  fecundity  of  seed-corn,  a  portion  of  which  is  but  the 
due  return  to  the  capitalist  who  has  made  an  advance  to 
the  agriculturist  destitute  of  such  cattle  and  sheep,  or  seed- 
grain,  in  the  fint  instance.*  In  like  manner,  some  have 
contended  that  machinery  itself,  being  a  labour-saving 
apparatus  alike  in  agriculture  and  mauufacture,  producing, 
that  is.  u  larger  amount  of  wealth  for  a  lees  expenditure  of 
hutiiao  labour-force,  also  gives  large  ejitra  value  in  addition 
to  the  wear  and  tear,  and  to  this  extra  value  the  capitalist 

•  g^  Umrf  Gcnrge,  ttir  instiuicir,  "  Progresa  aiid  Poverty,"  p.  108. 


is  sD^tJed.  But  here  is  maQifcstly  a  grave  error  The 
value  of  cattle  or  of  corn  in  escliange  depends,  on  the 
avenge,  simply  upon  the  amount  of  social  human  labour 
Deeded  to  bring  them  forward  for  exchange,  A  good 
MasoD  means  only  that  less  labour  has  been  required  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  beasts,  or  to  grow  a  given  weight 
of  grain,  and  that,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  their 
^nlne  in  exchange  for  other  articles  is  less  than  it  would  be 
B  a  bad  season,  when  the  same  amount  of  labour  produced 
I«ss  of  the  same  goods  or  food. 

So  in  manufacture.      What  does  a  machine  do  in  itself? 

It  works  up  a  useful  article  with  less  of  human  labour  than 

if  such  a  machine  did  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  if  the  same 

qnantity  of  human  labour  is  employed  as  before,  produces 

S  6u  greater  amount  of  wealth.     But  the  machine  adds  no 

vaJne  to  the  commodity  beyond  the  wear  and  tear,  or  the 

amooDt  of  labour  which  would  be  needed,  after  having  been 

I  for  a  certain  time,  to  put  it  in  as  good  a  condition  as 

work    was   begun.       The   value    added   to   the   raw 

lerial  during  the  process  of  manufacture — and,  strictly 

Rpeaking,  no  material  is  so  "raw"  but  that  human  labour 

has  been  expended  upon  it- — is,  therefore,  no  more  than  the 

^^uaadly  of  human  labour  embodied  in  the  commodity  dur- 

^^■jg   such    manufacture,    including    the    necessary    amount 

^^Pquired  to  replace  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  waste,  and  wear-and- 

^M«r  of  the  machine 

But   the  owner  of  a   machine   is  of  course  anxious  to 
make  as  much  profit  as  he  can,  no  matter  whence  the  profit 

tf  be  derived,  and   he,  therefore,  pushes  on  the  work  of 
machine  as  quickly  as  he  can.     For  the  capitalist  has 
face  another  danger  besides  the  natural  wearing-out  of 
bi*  maichine,  tlie  possibility,  namely,  indeed  the  certainty. 
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that  a  machiDG  of  improved  construction  will  sooner  or  later 
be  produced,  which  will  turn  out  goods  of  the  same  dcflcrip- 
tion  with  less  labour,  and,  therefore,  cheaper  than  his  own. 
In  this  way,  not  only  will  his  machine  itself  be  of  less  value, 
but  his  power  of  making  a  profit  will  be  greatly  reduced,  or 
altogether  deatroyed.  When  this  takes  place,  the  capitalist 
invariably  tries  to  indemnify  himself  i^ainat  this  most- 
injurious  form  of  competition  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wogea 
which  he  pays  to  his  labourers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  as 
cheap,  at  their  expense,  as  the  owner  of  the  new  and  superior 
machine ;  just  as  when  a  superior  machine  is  first  intro- 
duced, the  fortunate  possessor  always  strives  to  get  the  fullest 
possible  gain  from  this  temporary  advantage  by  an  exceasiva 
extension  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  hia  "  hands,"  Thus  in 
the  same  way  that  the  workers  compete  against  one  anotlier 
to  get  employment  so  fiercely  that  their  average  wages 
constantly  tend  below  the  level  where  the  price  of  labour,  or 
the  standard  of  life,  suffices  for  healthy  existence ;  so  tho 
capitalints,  though  making  large  profits,  as  a  class,  out  of 
labour,  carry  on  their  competition  with  one  another  by  a 
reduction  of  prices  towards  the  point  where  profit  for  many 
individuals  among  them  becomes  impossible. 

Now,  when  a  labour-saving  machine  is  first  introduced 
regard  to  any  article  which  is  in  common  use,  its  effect  is  tol 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  force  of  labour,  both  directly  and' 
indirectly,  inasmuch  as  less  wages  are  needed  to  mainttui 
the  same  standard  of  life,  thus  giving  a  relatively  lajger 
surplus  value   to   the  capitalist.*      The   labour  employed, 

*  Wh«u  national  production  Mid  exchnnge  ure  Cftrried  od  withoutai 
rFgulatinn,  the  developmeat  of  society  and  the  increased  productivent 
of  Bocial  labour  reaults  in  giving  the  workiog-cliua  an  ever-deereMJi 
proportion  of  such  natioual  production  in  the  shape  of 
bertus,  1850. 
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alio,  prtxluces  articles  of  a  liigher  value  in  the  social  ex- 
cliODge  of  the  day  tljao  the  actual  quantity  of  human 
labour  embodied  in  them.  That  ia  to  say,  these  articles, 
though  produced  with  less  labour  than  otliers  of  the  eame 
Unality,  are  worth  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  market  to 
tbt  capitalist.  Consequently,  and  by  reason  of  these  effects 
of  the  machine,  the  capitalist  can  replace  the  value  of  the 
vages  he  pays  to  his  competition  wage-earners  by  a  smaller 
fiaction  of  their  total  day's  work  than  he  could  before.  But 
in  order  that  be  may  derive  the  full  profit  from  this  cheaper 
production,  and  consequent  large  relative  increase  of  surplus 
ralue,  he  must  have  a  wider  market  for  the  sale  of  his 
goods.  So  he  begins  to  undersell  his  neighbours  all  round, 
at  that  price  between  the  actual  price  current  and  the  cost 
,  -of  production  to  himself,  which,  on  calculation,  will  give  him 
Itbe  largest  and  the  quickest  profit.  For  instance,  if  the 
■Article  were  selling  before  the  new  machine  came  into  play 
at  two  shillings  the  yard  or  the  pound,  the  capitalist  would 
cell  at  eighteen  pence  or  a  shilling  (as  he  should  judge 
for  his  best  advantage),  if  he  himself  were  producing  at 
Bxspenca* 

But    now  consider    how  the   machiue  afiects  the    total 

IB  important  to  insist  on  this  point,  that  what  determines  vahie 
» time  in  which  a  thing  hus  been  produced,  but  the  minimum 
f  time  in  whicli  it  cau  be  produced,  and  this  miiiiinum  \»  fiied  by  coni' 
Marx,  "  Misfire  de  la  PhiloBophie,"  p.  45. 
"  Every  new  invention  which  etinbles  that  to  be  produced  in  one  hour 
dticb  has  hitherto  been  the  product  of  two  hours,  depreciates  all  pro- 
hcta  of  the  tame  description  which  are  found  on  the  murkct.  Conipeti- 
n  ajtnpels  the  producer  to  sell  the  product  of  two  hours  sa  cheap  aa 
e  product  of  one  hour.  Competition  realises  the  law  according  Ut 
ibich  the  relative  value  of  a  procluct  is  determined  by  the  time  of 

'      X  iiecMsary  lo  produce  it.     The  time  of  labour  serving  as  measure 

of  the  mle  value,  becomes  thus  the  taw  of  a  continual  dfpreciation  of 
P.  44 
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amount  of  eurplua  value  produced.  The  object  of  thi 
machine  is,  of  course,  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  wealthj 
that  is  to  say,  of  commodities  for  exchange,  by  employiDg  I 
few  banda  that  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  employt 
of  many.  But  wben  the  capitaliat  employs  fewer  bands— 
though  he  may  obtain,  as  stated  above,  a  much  larger  re* 
lative  surplus  value  out  of  each  —  the  fewer  hands  he 
employs  the  less  surplus  value  will  be  produced  ;  since  each 
individual  worker,  even  where  no  restriction  exists,  can  givo 
no  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  labour-value  ia 
the  day.  No  man,  that  is,  can  work  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day  continuously,  and  even  if  he  did,  the  fewer  hands  would 
produce  a  smaller  total  surplus  value  than  some  greatef 
number  who  each  produced  a  smaller  surplus  value,  Herat; 
then,  is  another  reason  for  getting  the  most  out  of  the  hands 
possible,  by  an  extreme  length  of  hours  to  make  up  for  the 
decrease  in  the  numbers  at  work,  owing  to  the  superior 
machinery — the  total  amount  of  surplus  value  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  total  number  of  hours  of  unpaid  labour  tha 
workers  altogether  give  to  the  capitalist,  after  they  have 
earned  the  value  of  their  wages. 

Even,  therefore,  wben  the  number  of  hours  are  reduced 
and  regulated  by  law,  steps  are  at  once  taken  to  increase  th* 
amount  of  surplus  value  attainable  by  the  capitalist  by  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  machinery,  and  thus  greatly 
adding  to  the  intensity  of  the  work.  It  stands  to  reason, 
for  instance,  that  a  man  who  attends  to  12U  revolutions  o 
a  machine  in  ten  hours,  really  does  one-fiftli  more  wori 
than  be  did  when  he  fc^lM|^|^gJ.0O  levolutu^W J 
machine  for  twelve  houi 
him  in  less  time.  This  J 
and   factories   directly  ) 
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1  the  same  or  a  larger  quantity  of  labour  waa  compressed 

'  the   ten   fiours  that  had  formerly  been   spread   over 

Thus  UDiler  the  JoiniDaiicc  of  the  machine  industry 

*  workers  are  in  theory,  as  in  practice,  the  slaves  of  the 

mschinp  instead  of  using  the  roachiaes  as  their  inanimate 

■kvTO.    They  must  work  in  accorJance  with  the  will  of  the 

^^— BBcbine,  over  whoso  greater  or  less  nvpidity  they  have  uu 

^^hnktrol  whatsoever  any  more  than  they  have  over  the  higher 

^^■^  lower  price  at  which  their  master  may  sell  the  labour- 

^^■itue  which   they    have    provided    him   with.      Men    and   \ 

^^Vemen  no  longer  use  tools,  they  are  used  by  their  own  tools 

^■U  llie  shape  of  the  machines  moved   by  steam  or  water 

,  power.    The  labourers,  in  such  circumstances,  become  mere 

tl^li  and  blood  mechanism,  at  the  mercy  of  a  great  mechani- 

(STbroe,  are  literally  and  truly  slaves  of  Uieir  own  produc- 

^on,  and  their  bodies  and  minds  are  stunted  and  enfeebled 

V  tlie  very  nature  of  their  employment,  even  apart  from  its 

If^nglh  ur  its  intensity.     No  great  strength  and  no  great  skill 

u^  rvi^nired  :  deftness  of  hand  and  enduring  persistence  of^ 

_loi]  are  all  that  is  needed. 

ther,  as  has  been  seen  in   practice,  the  effect  of  the 

Khiue   is  constantly  to  throw   men  out  of  employment, 

1  create,  under  existing  conditions  of  production,  a 

meut  over-population,  in  the  face  of  increasing  wealth. 

t  of  suqjlus  value  produced,  the  return,  that  is, 

total   capital  embarked    in    machine    industry,    is 

ed  at  the  expense  of  increasing  uncertainty  and  ex- 

i*B  coiupctition  for  the  labourers.     The  machines  soon 

It  band-workers  out  of  the  field  in  every  trade ;  but, 

the  workers  at  the    machine   themselves  are 

a  uncertainty  any  day. 

IE  this  in  actual  life  may  here  be  given.      A 
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contractor,  furuiBliing  Btamps  to  the  PosUOffice.  was  em- 
ploying three  hundred  men  on  skilled  work,  at  the  average 
wages  of  twenty-eight  ahillinga  a  week.  These  were  good 
wages,  as  times  go,  and  the  contractor  being  engaged  on  a 
Government  job,  the  men  might  fairly  look  upon  their 
positions  as  secure  for  life.  Many  of  them  had  actually 
been  in  the  service  of  that  same  firm  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  But  now,  what  happened  ?  Suddenly,  without  a 
word  of  warning  beyond  the  week's  or  fortnight's  notice 
ilemandid  by  the  law,  the  men  were  sent  about  their 
business — were  discharged  without  recourse.  Machines 
had  been  introtluced  which  could  do  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  work  the  machines  previously  used  could  do,  and 
women  and  children  took  the  places  of  the  mon.  Their 
average  wages  were  about  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  against 
tlie  twenty-eight  shillings  paid  to  tlie  men.  Here,  then, 
was  a  saving,  an  increase  of  the  surplus  value,  for  the 
capitalist  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  shillings  per  head  of  the 
men  discharged.  In  all,  the  gain  was  300x14,  or  not 
less  than  4,200  shillings,  or  .£210  per  week  on  the  total 
number  of  three  hundred  men  discharged.  An  increase  of 
profit  of  upwards  of  £10,0U0  a  year,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  contract,  was  the  result,  to  the  happy  con- 
tractor, of  the  introduction  of  this  labour-saving  machiue. 
But  what  of  the  result  to  the  "  hands  "  thus  discharged  1 
They  went  out  upon  the  labour-market  as  unskiUed 
labourers,  most  of  them  failing  to  find  employment,  as 
times  were  dull.  The  contractor  did  no  woree  than  others 
are  doing  constantly,  nor  could  he,  individually,  be  blamed. 
Yet,  hero,  one  man  gains  an  enormous  fortune,  whilst 
hundreds  are  thrown ,  work  less  on  the  streets. 

And  this  is  civilisation,  this  is  the  organisation  of  labour 
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^^firliich  some  eothusiasta  for  what  exists  tell  us  workerti 
^^tfiould  rightly  pay  for,  this  is  that  "  order  "  which  to  diHturb 
or  rudely  handle  would  bring  upon  us  anarchy.  Hear  the 
workers  in  turn  :  liBtcu  to  what  they  say — "  What  is  order 
to  you  capitalists  is  anarchy  to  us  workers  :  the  system  yon 
hope  to  maintain  we  must — there  is  no  other  alternative 
before  us — either  master  or  destroy.  We  will  not  hand  on 
to  our  childreu  the  misery,  the  uncertainty,  the  hopeless- 
ness which  crush  us  who  toil  to-day.  The  machines  which 
■pve  you  wealth  give  us  the  most  griuding  poverty.  Nay, 
lis  you  set:,  we  arc  not  oven  certain  of  the  pittance  wo  but 
bow  gained  for  your  profit.  What  should  improve  our  con- 
dition and  lessen  our  labour  renders  our  lot  one  of  pcrmau- 
ent  insecurity.  Noue  cau  tell  this  week  whether  his  wages 
Bhali  be  secure  the  next."  Thus,  theory  and  practice 
accord,  and  the  auperEuous  portion  of  the  population  created 
by  the  machine  crowd  into  other  businesses,  to  depress 
wages  by  their  competition,  or  sink  into  the  "fringe  of 
labour  "  and  pauperism. 

These  are  the  "temporary  inconveniences"  of  tlio 
capitalist  system  of  production  recognised  by  middle-chiss 
economists.  But  they  are  not  temporary.  The  machine 
con^Btantly  throws  adults  out  of  employment  Kicardo, 
MacCuUoch,  Ure,  even  Fawcett  and  Mill  confess  that 
I  he  tendency  of  the  machines  aa  they  are  improved  is  to  do 
without  male  labour,  or  to  decrease  the  price  of  that  labour. 
Meanwhile,  too,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  wages  of  labour  are 
lowest  precisely  in  those  trades  where  the  hours  are  longest. 
It  is  the  excessive  toil  which  receives  the  leaat  remuneration ; 
and  women  who  work  fourteen  or  sixteeu  hours  a  day  can, 
as  recent  Ciiscs  in  the  police  court  show,  barely  gain  a  liveli- 
hood   or    keep   body  and  soul  together.      In   the   factories 
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where  the  ten  hours  law  is  in  force  wages  have  risen ;  whei 
it  still  lasts   fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  wages  have  fallen,* 
Here,  then,  in  the   very  basis  of  our  machine  industry,  w© 
find  the  causes  of  perpetual  discontent  if  only  the  men  wh» 
work  understood  what  is  going  on  around  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  urge  the  economists,  there  is  com- 
pensation to  all  this,  "  If  men  are  thrown  out  here  they  a 
employed  there  if  capital  invested  in  machinery  reduce* 
wages,  or  renders  leas  money  available  for  payment  of  wages 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  still  additional  work  ■■ 
higher,  or  at  any  rat«  equal,  remuneration  can  be  found. 
Thus,  though  individuals  may  be  harmed  for  the  moment, 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  benefited,  and  even  the  dis* 
charged  workers  gain  in  the  long  run."  Without  taking 
account  of  the  thousands  of  weavers  in  India  absolutely 
starved  to  death  by  the  competition  of  our  cheap  goods,  i 
Is  enougij  to  show  that  the  compensations  do  not  take  place 
in  the  way  supposed  for  our  own  people.  The  instance 
given  above  proves  that,  in  that  case  at  least,  the  break 
between  the  workmen  and  their  means  of  gaining  Eubsist 
ence,  or  their  imdeserved  reduction  to  a  lower  scale  of  ¥ 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  simply  to  increase  th( 
gains  of  their  employer,  did  not  meet  with  any  compensatioo. 
Moreover,  the  handloom  woavere,  whoso  miseries  are  recordw 
in  all  the  reports  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  century,  foua^ 
themselves  in  the  pauper  graveyard  long  before  any  compeoi 

■  Beport  of  Inspector  of  Factfiries  31st  Octoher,  1863.  p.  9,     Cit«il 
Man,  "Capital,"  p.  S3T.    Itisneedleia  topotntont  how  tbis 
men  t  of  women  fosters  proatitt"         —  "    " 

ceasing  atreara  of  rpt-ruiis  to ' 
tint  cauTC  of   prostitution, 
<!arefully  examined  all 
capitalists  turn  bt    " 
elreet  evet; ; 
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a  began  for  their  clasa  The  ouly  people  who  gain  any- 
P  tlung  are  the  capitalists,  who  can  buy  the-  labour-force  of 
I  lliese  men  out  of  work  at  a  lower  price  than  before, 

For,  say  that  a  man  has  a  capital  of  £10,000  carefully 

iiccuuiulated   from  the  unpaid  labour  of  the  free  workmen 

shorn  he   hsw  been  so  philanthropic  as  to   employ.     If  he 

employs  half  of  it  in  buying  materials   and  half  in  paying 

wages,  be  could  pay  a  hundred   labourers  JE50  a  year  con- 

tionously.     But  now  suppose  he-  changes  the   proportions 

Lher,    To  start  with,  he  employed  £.5,000  as  constant 

,  and  X5,000  as  variable  capital  for  the  payment  of 

Now    he    dismisses    fifty  labourers    and    buys   a 

uhine  which  costs  him  £2,300,     Here  X2,500  liaa  become 

QStant  capital  and  has  ceased  to  be  available  for  payment 

Henceforth  the  capital  of  £10,000  will  never 

nploy  more  than  fifty  labourers,  and  will  employ  fewer  at 

ich  improvement  in  the  machine.      Where  is  the  compen- 

Doea    the   payment    to    the    mechanics    for   the 

Kbine  compensate  the  hands  thrown  out  of  employment  ? 

case  the  £2,500   originally   went   to   pay  salaries 

[ether.*    In  paying  for  the  machine  the  £2,500  not  only 

s  to  the  mechanics,  but  the  materials  necessary  for 

I  coostructioQ,  and  the  surplus  value  taken  by  the  owner 

p  welL     Besides,  when  once  the  machine  is  made  it  lasts 

I  it  is  worn  out,  and  to  employ  the  mechanics  continuously 

9  manufacturers  in  the  line  of  business  originally  chosen 

^  machines  and  discharge  their  hands.      Every  such 

n,  look  at  it  how  we  may,  means  that  the  hands 

enca  between  coostint  capital  and  fixed  capit,al  ib  of  canrse 

■onoroiats,  but  for  the  general  reiuler  it  is  enuugli  \a  aay 

ex[>euded  in  '.ikn  nial^riaJs, 


'  eonsiste  ot  nliitt  ii 
I  up  in  process  of  mmiufac 
lachinery,  &c. 


Pixe<l  capital 
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discharged  are  deprived  of  their  drafts  upon  food  which  were 
given  to  them  by  the  employer  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ma;  be  half-starved  or  find  their  way  into  the  work-house 
before  they  are  able  to  get  similar  drafts  upon  sustenance 
again.  If  they  get  fresh  employment  and  renew  the  severed 
connection  between  themselves  and  their  victuals,  this  is  due 
to  some  new  capital  which  comes  on  to  the  labour  market 
and  not  to  the  capital  which  is  already  spent  on  the 
machine.* 

Moreover,  under  our  degrading  system  of  division  of 
labour,  men  cannot  turn  to  any  other  work  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  aptitude  has  been  ground  out  of  them  ;  conse- 
quently their  position  when  discharged  Irom  employment  is 
miserable  in  the  extreme. 

The  only  marvel  is  that  any  compensation  should  have 
been  claimed  by  middle-class  economists  as  existing  under 
our  present  competitive  system.  Unquestionably  the 
machine  produces  more  and  cheaper  commodities  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained,  but  used  by  a  class  against  a  class  it 
becomes  the  means  of  enslaving  a  man  to  his  own  physical 
power;  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  amassed  for  all  but 
the  worker. 

But  the  great  machine  industry  and  capitalist  produc- 
tion bring  about  other  results  which  seriously  imperil  the 
labourer's  steady  employment  or  continuous  well-being. 
Improved  piachinery  needs  fresh  markets,  as  well  as  ex- 
tended r^ons  devoted  to  furnishing  raw  materials.  India, 
America,  Australia,  China,  become  the  providers  of  raw 
materials  for  English  manufacturers,  until  such  time  as  thcj' 
build  up  factories  of  their  own.  Cotton,  wheat,  woo!. 
B  exported  as  our  raw  material  from  countries  which. 
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IWffrer  distant,  or  however  vaTjing  in  climate  or  govern- 
tet,  become,   in  an   economical   sense,  the   haugers-on   of 
IT  great  industry  at  home.      Being  dependent  upon  other 
I  for  our    nc-cassarj  food   is,   on   many   accounts,   a 
moat  Berious  matter ;  but  in  eEFect,  to  be  dependent  even  for 
our  raw  material  binda  up  our  welfare  with  the  peace  and 
ibilily  of  men  in  other  lands  to  a  degree  which  at  times 
earcely  appreciate.     The  war  between  the  North  and 
*  South  in  the  United  States  caused  as  much  distress  in 
ihire  a^  if  the  food  supply  from  America  had   been 
SDporariJy  curtailed.     A  abort  supply  of  silk,  cr  jute,  or 
Hdigo  at  once  makes  itself  felt  in  our  industrial  centres. 
Hie  market,  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  governments  to  im- 
»  Krtificial  restrictions,  has  become  world-wide.     There  is 
■t  vast  division  of  labour,  whereby  continents  become  practi- 
cally the  agricultural  districts  of  our  great  industrial  centres, 
Uore  than   this,  competition  remains  unrestrained,  save 
fy  tarifls,  in  all  the  great  dealings  in  the  markets  of  the 
Torld,  as  it  is  at  home.      Manufacturers  do  not  know,  as  a 
_niie,   what  one   another   are   doing.      For   instance,   news 
Jies  a  bouse  from  its  correspondent  in  India,  or  Australia, 
I  China,  that  the  goods  previously  encumbering  that  p&r- 
'  market  have  at  last  found  a  sale ;  that  there  has 
1  a  goo<I  harvest,  a  fine  silk  crop,  an  admirable  season 
J  or  cattle,  a  splendid  return  from  jute,  or  opium,  or 
;  in  fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  business 
I  part  of  the  world  will  not  only  be  better  for  the 
Hit,  but  that  a  heavier  demand  will  certainly  follow, 
nrbile,  he  recommends  that  large  quantities  of  such 
^  .goods  should  be  shipped  at  once,  so  that  rival 
i  step  in  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
Similar  advices  reach  other  great  firms 
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from  their  correspondents  about  the  same  time.  Then  the 
wholesale  exporters  give  orders  in  hot  haste,  the  manufsc- 
turers,  who  have  probably  heard  of  the  improvement  them- 
selves, take  heart  and  cautiously  raise  prices.  They  feel  that 
dulnesB  and  short  time  and  depression  have  passed  away. 
There  is  lightness  in  the  commercial  air,  and  exhilaration 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  businciiS  operation.*. 
Mills  or  factories  begio  to  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  fill  the 
orderB  which  pour  in  from  all  quarters.  More  "hands" 
are  needed  to  do  the  work.  The  "  over- population  "  which 
Malthusiaos  had  been  denouncing  is  absorbed  in  a  twink- 
ling, to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
"good  times." 

TUg  good  news  spri'fuls,  and  with  it  the  change  of  "  tone." 
Those  manufacturers  who  are  first  in  the  field  order  new 
and  improved  machinery.*  This,  for  the  time  being,  gives 
more  work  to  mechanics  and  iron-masters.  Their  pros- 
perity reacts  in  turn  upon  the  miners  and  colliers.  Prices 
rise  all  along  the  line,  the  people  are  in  full  employ- 
ment at  good  pay,  for  tbey  have  soon  demanded  a  rise  in 
wages.  In  short,  the  manufacturers  are  in  baste  to  get 
rich,  the  railways  get  full  freights,  the  growers  of  raw  mate- 
rial find  that  they  can,  at  ruling  rates,  profitably  grow  more 
of  the  special  staple  in  which  they  are  interested.  There 
is  what,  in  American  parlance,  might  he  called  a  universal 
"  boom,"  It  seems  impossible  tiiat  a  collapse  can  ever 
come  again,  for  are  not  all  interested  in  maintainii^  this 
general  interchange  of  products  ?  The  working  classes,  in 
particular,  hope  that  at  last  permanent  employment  at 
good  wages  is  assured  to  them  ;   pauperism  falls  off,  and  the 

*  Which,  be  it  said  in  paHaiiig,  iiicreoMg  the  available  supply  of 
labour,  oud  t«ndB,  beHidea,  to  ke«p  wagea  from  riaiog  eicessivelj. 
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■.Teports  in  the  colunras  of  the  daily  newspapers  from  the  great 
■■industrial  centres  are  moat  satisfactory.  The  very  whirl  of 
I  business  prevents  men  fn^m  seeing  clearly  what  is  going  on 
laround  theio. 

For   at  this  very  moment  the   highest  point  has   been 

Ireached.     Those  same  correspondents  who  but  now  were  so 

Ijubiknt,  send  home  doleful  tidings  to  the  effect  that  goods 

lare   not   moving    off   as    fast    as    they   were,   and  counsel 

liprudeocc  as  to  further  shipmeuts,      la  the  home  market 

also,  the   rise   in   wages,  tbe  higher   rate  of  interest,   the 

increase  of  speculation  in  all  sorts  of  hopeless  enterprises  or 

investments  in  foreign  bonds,  combine  to  produce  a  check  ul 

I  the  same  time.      It  is  found  that  a  portion  of  the  demand 

I  Las  been  due  to  speculation  from  the  outset,  or  to  the  pur- 

I  chase  of  our  own  goods  with  our  loaned  capital.     Further- 

the    rise    of    wages    has    driven    manufacturers    to 

pet    the    better    of   their    neighbours   by  introducing    ira- 

^proved  machinery,  and  thus  to  produce  more  at  a  lower 

kprice  with  fewer  hands.      At  the  very  time,  therefore,  when 

IftU  looks  most  hopeful,  when  business  is  most  prosperous, 

■.and  employment  is  most  brisk — just   at  that  instant  the 

lliighest   point    has   been   readied   in    the   progress  of  the 

fcindustrial   cycle,   and  ere    long    the   downward   movement 

snces.      Suddenly    then    there    is    a   great    difficulty 

found  in  disposing  of  goods  at  a  profit      The  home  and 

'  foreign  markets  are  alike  glutted.      Even  the  cheaper  raw 

material  and   improved  machinery  will  not  suffice  to  put 

matters  on  a  better  footing.     Rather,  those  manufacturers 

L  who  have  such  advantages  intensify  the  crisis  by  pouring 

I  yet  more  goods  at  a  lower  price  on  an  already  overburdened 

P market.      Hence   short   time   becomes   the   rule;   men  are 

I  discharged   wholesale    from    all    departments    of   industry. 
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There  are  plenty  <A  people  wanting  clothes,  food,  house- 
room  ;  bat  io  order  to  give  tbem  employment,  and  thus  to 
enable  tbem  to  obtain  these  necessaries,  the  capitalist  class 
must  be  able  to  employ  them  at  a  profit,  and  such  profit 
the  very  glot  of  goods  in  the  markets  prevents.  Hence 
.comes  the  renewal  of  over-population  on  an  enormous  and 
even  dangerous  scale ;  whole  districts  are  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  level :  it  seems  as  if  such  misery  could  not 
longer  endure.*  The  depression  spreads  to  eveiy  department 
as  prosperity  had  affected  every  interest.  Where  the  first 
check  comes  matters  little,  sooner  or  later  alt  are  more  or 
less  injured,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  ten- 
year  crises,  which,  since  the  year  1825,  have  had  world-wide 
effect.  Such  industrial  crises,  which  are  sometimes  con- 
nected with  financial  upsets,  but  which  may  not  always 
bring  about  the  same  results,  have  occurred  every  ten  years 
for  the  last  half-century.  But  the  recurring  periods  have 
lx;cn  shortened,  and  the  crisis  in  each  particular  tnule  may 
not  be  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  that  in  others. 
The  destruction  they  involve  to  men  and  material  is 
inconceivable. 

When  the  pressure  has  lasted  long  enough  for  the 
over-production,  as  it  is  called,  to  work  off,  then  the 
renewed  demand  begins,  and  the  wheel  works  round  once 
more.  Again  the  workers  who  have  been  forced  into  the 
workhouse  or  out  on  the  "  tramp,"  again  the  unfortunate 
liands  who  have  "  clemmed  "  in  silence  and  sadness,  hoping 
for  better  times,  are  taken  back  to  labour  for  their  em- 
district  during  the  last  great 
It  was  anarchy  and 
-for  men,  women,  and  children 
rawly  to  work— and  yet  onr 
ilH»vitable. 
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[iloycr'a  advantage  and  profit,  only  to  be  tbruat  down  into 
liceper  despair  at  the  next  etagnation,  which  is  as  sure  to 
rtvur  as   are   the  seasons.      Thus,   in   addition   to  all  the 
liQcertainty  of  new  machines  and   inventions,   which  may 
ititetfero  with  his  scanty  wages  at  any  moment,  over  and 
above   all    the  evils  a   workman    has   to   suffer    from   the 
revolutionary  baaia  of  modern  production  so  opposed   to  the 
I'ontervative,  the  too  conservative,  methods  of  old  time- 
on  the  top  of  such  never-ceasing  chances  and  changes  in  the 
DodiUona  of  his  daily  labour,  he  is  certain  once  in  every 
D  years  at  least  to  suffer  from  a  congestion  in  the  labour 
Krket,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  which  may  throw  him 
it  of  hia  former  comparative  comfort  into  the  lowest  abyss 
■  misery  and  despair, 

I  Kor  the  working  class  have  no  control  whataoever  over 
e  disposal  of  the  goods  which  they  themselves  produce. 
7  are  not  consulted  as  to  whether  these  steps  should  be 

I  or  that  course  abandoned.  Labour  has  no  say, 
ool  compare  notes.  There  is  socialisation  in  the  worb- 
I,  ill  the  factory,  in  the  mine,  on  the  farm ;  and  anarchy, 

iolute  unrestrained  anarchy,  in  the  exchange.  Yet  this, 
l»aj  again,  is  the  organisation  of  labour  for  which  the 
8  are  asked  to  pay  and  be  thankful  for :  this  is  the 

II  management  of  production  which  the  capitalist  class 
hangers-on  make  a  merit  of.      Wealth,  wealth, 

I  wealth  here  :  uncertainty,  depression,  starvation, 

]ation  for  the  men,  women,  and  children  whose  labour 

)  value  or  produces   goods.      The  sole  object  of 

ist  ciaas  being  to  obtain  surplus  value  by  extra 

d  labour,  the   relative  over-population  produced 

I   and   the   alternating    series    of   elation    and 

E  greatly  to  their  advantage.      They  are  able  to 
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make  more  profit  ia  a  Bhorter  time.  Bat  these  crises  teod 
also  to  crush  out  the  small  factories,  the  small  dealers,  the  small 
distributors,  and  the  small  handicraftsmen  more  than  ever. 

Each  period  of  ttiia  description  culminates  in  a  whole 
series  of  bankruptcies,  which,  as  a  rule,  means  that  the 
trade  is  driven  into  the  hands  of  larger  and  yet  lai^r 
producers  and  distributors.  Thus  the  uncertainty  of 
existence  extends  far  even  above  the  mere  producer  him- 
self, and  results  in  that  feverish  lust  for  gain  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  in  our  modern  society.  All  are  in 
haste  to  get  rich,  partly  because  of  the  desire  to  live 
luxuriously,  but  much  more  because  they  hope  to  be  clear 
of  the  possibility  of  being  left  in  hopeless  penury  in  their 
old  age.  The  capitalist  system  renders  essential  the 
economy  of  the  means  of  production  in  each  separate 
establishment,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  effected  by 
the  most  wholesale  waste  of  the  physical  strength  of  the 
producers  and  their  means  of  production,  not  to  speak  of 
the  innumerable  parasites  engendered  by  the  luxury'  it 
develops.  Capitalist  production,  to  repeat,  depends  upon 
the  men  and  women  who  work  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  production  and  obliged  to  sell  themselves  on  the 
market  for  what  is  little  more  than  a  bare  aubaiatence  wage. 
But  when  once  the  system  is  established  its  continuance  is 
necessarily  ensured  upon  an  ever-growing  scale,  until  the 
producers  themselves  combine  to  take  control  of  the  whole 
means  of  production  in  the  collective  interest. 

For  the  products  of  the  producer  continually  escape  from 
htm  into  the  hands  of  the  class  opposed  to  him.     His  force 
of  labour  ia  worked  Up,  nut  only  into  merchaadiae,  but  into 
capital — into  means  of  production  which  coutrol  him,  into  1 
means  oCjrihMrtffPCJ'j  which  actually  buy  the  worker  him- 
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self  body  and  soul.'  He  is  the  slave  of  bis  own  production, 
and  is  bought  with  his  own  necessaries  of  life,  which  he 
himself  furnishes  in  the  form  of  exchangeable  commodities. 
All  this  is  disguised  from  the  workers  themaelves  by  the 
daily  or  weekly  sale  of  their  labour-force ;  and  the  fiction 
tlint  they  enter  upon  a  free  contract  with  their  employers 
indaces  them  to  stunt  themselves  permanently  hy  serving  the 
machines  of  another  and  hostile  class.  Their  consumption  of 
d^Iy  necessaries  forces  them  to  come  day  after  day  upon  the 
nnu-ket  in  order  to  sell  themselves  afresh  to  their  employers 
who  keep  them  thus  in  economical  servitude.  The  relation 
of  capitalist  and  wage-slave  is  day  hy  day  perpetuated. 

"But  higher  wages,"  say  some,  "surely  this  would  in 
some  sort  remedy  the  miserable  position  you  describe. 
English  labourers  nowadays  are  at  any  rate  free  to  combine, 
the  voting  power  is  increasing  in  their  hands,  cannot  they 
tnaf!t«r  the  situation  in  that  way,  and  secure  for  themselves 
some  comfort  and  security?"  The  conditions  need  stronger 
measures,  valuable  as  combination  is  for  every  purpose.  For 
the  relative  over-population  which  occasions  siich  endless 
misery  in  times  of  depressiou,  and  is  ever  close  at  hand  in 
the  flushest  times  of  trade,  is  directly  due  to  the  control  by 
the  capital  class  of  the  whole  process  of  exchange,  the  in- 
creasing employment  of  machines  owned  by  that  class,  and 
tlie  growing  proportion  of  constant  to  variable  capital   in 

f  business.     A  man  cannot   keep  his  capital  without 
;  accumulation  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale  is 

)  upon  the  capitalist,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase 
\  the  wage-earning  class  to  be  employed  as  administering 

■xniy,  or  in  producing  more  and  more  surplus  value 
The  very  payment  of  wages  presupposes  a  cer- 
•  Mnr<,  "Capital,"  p.  349. 
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tain  amount  of  labour  given  for  nothing,  which  on  the 
average  of  cases  in  England  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
day's  work.  Wages  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  are  but  an  order 
upon  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  wage-earner's  production.* 
Take  the  best  explanation  by  a  middle-class  economist  of 
the  phenomena  of  inflation  and  depression  which  has  just 
been  considered.  What  says  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  ?  This  : — 
"  A  manufacturer  finding  a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  in  increasing  a  stock  which  he 
finds  it  diflBcult  to  dispose  of ;  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his 
capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold  goods,  then  at  least  he  must 
of  necessity  pause  until  he  can  get  paid  for  some  of  them. 
But  no  one  expects  either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent ; 
if  he  did  he  would  at  the  first  opportunity  remove  his  capital 
to  some  other  occupation  in  which  it  would  still  continue  to 
employ  labour.  The  capital  remains  unemployed  for  a  time 
during  which  the  labour-market  is  over-stocked,  and  wages 
fall.  Afterwards  the  demand  revives  and  perhaps  becomes 
unusually  brisk,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his  com- 
modity even  faster  than  he  can  produce  it ;  his  whole  capital 
is  then  brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if  he  is  able  he 
borrows  capital  in  addition,  -which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
into  some  other  employment.  At  such  times  wages,  in  his 
particular  occupation,  rise.  If  we  suppose  what  in  strict- 
ness is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  one  of  these  fits  of 
briskness  or  of  stagnation  should  affect  all  occupations  at  the 
same  time,  wages  altogether  might  undergo  a  rise  or  a  fall. 
These,  however,  are  but  temporary  fluctuations ;  the  capital 
now  lying  idle  will  next  year  be  in  active  employment,  that 
wliich  is  this  year  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  will 
in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in  crowded  warehouses,  and  wages 

•  See  Chapter  IV. 
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tbeae  several  dppartments  will  ebb  and  flow  accordingly  ; 
bot  nothing  can  pennanently  alter  general  wages  except  an 
iucrease  or  diminution  of  capital  itself  (always  moaning  by  the 
Urm  tbe  funds  of  alt  sorts  destined  for  the  payment  of 
labour),  compared  with  the  quantity  of  labour  offering  itself 
to  be  hired."*  Agiuu,  "  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  the  labouring  population  and 
the  capita]  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour  ; 
we  will  say  for  shortness  the  capital.  If  the  wages  arc 
ler  at  one  time  or  place  than  another,  if  the  subsistence 
comfort  of  the  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is  for 
no  otJier  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  propor- 
liou  to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of 
accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
luring  class;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
iined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers;  it  is  the  pro- 
lion  between  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
tbey  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bettered 
ID  DO  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
advaatage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  docs 
not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is.  for  all  permanent 
purposes,  a  delusion." 

Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  Malthusian.  His  idea  was 
that  the  working- classes  ought  to  keep  down  their  families 
to  the  number  which  should  enable  them  to  get  each  a 
larger  amount  of  this  imaginary  wages-fund,  Strange  to  say 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  this  phenonieDon  of  inflation 
ind  depression  takes  place  in  countries  where  the  population 
ia  itationaiy  or  even  decreasing,  as  well  as  in  lauds  where  the 
'J.S.MiU,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  toL  i.  p.  411.  Mr 
Mill'B  deeji  Ejmpathy  with  the  people,  and  bis  life-long  work  an.  their 
Uhalf,  gnia  him  the  respect  even  of  those  who  differ  most  widely  from 
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number  of  the  people  increases.  That  there  has  been  no 
want  of  capital  in  England  to  employ  the  people,  is  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  thinker.  Without  anticipating  here  a 
survey  of  the  present  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  assessment  to  income-tax  alone  in  1 882 
was  more  than  the  total  production  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1842,  or  roughly  speaking,  nearly  £600,000,000  in  the 
one  case,  and  £500,000,000  in  the  other.  The  total 
income  in  1882  may  be  put  at  not  less  than  £1,300,000,000. 
Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  only  from  28,000,000  to  35,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  actual  production  has  very 
slightly  increased.  Neither  the  over-population  theory  to 
account  for  the  miserable  wages  of  the  workers,  nor  the 
abstinence  theory  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
will  hold  water  for  a  moment  What  abstinence  is  there  in 
taking  so  much  extm  labour  for  nothing,  and  then  merely 
debating  as  to  whether  such  surplus-value  taken  from  the 
labourer  shall  be  used  to  build  larger  factories  or  to  expend  in 
luxury  in  Paris  ?  In  either  case  the  enforced  abstinence  is 
on  the  part  of  the  labourer  who  gets  less  for  his  day's  work 
than  the  labour-value  he  provides.  The  capitalist  class 
takes  relatively  to  the  total  production  of  the  country  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  wealth  for  its  own  use. 
Under  our  system  of  unregulated  competition,  the  worker 
on  the  average  gains  nothing,  and  if  he  limits  his  family  as 
a  class  and  reduces  the  numbers  of  available  hands — ^a  thing 
practically  impossible — he  but  accelerates  the  introduction 
of  new  macliines,  and  in  due  time  the  re-creation  of  a 
relative  over-population. 

Here,  however,  is  the  true  law  of  capitalist  production, 
which  completely  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
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bourgeob  espouadere  of  political  economy.  As  Mr 
speaks  of  the  relative  profit  to  ha  derived  from  alave 
free  labourers,  aa  depeudent  upon  the  wages  of  the  free 
lorer — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  amount  of  necessary 
'Wages  or  standard  of  life — he  at  least  ought  to  have  seen 
the  tnith,  which  is: — "The  relation  between  the  accumula- 
lion  of  capital  aud  the  rate  of  wages  js  only  a  relation 
bptween  nnpaid  labour  converted  into  capita!,  and  the  over- 
plus of  paid  lahour  which  this  additional  capital  needs  jd 
order  to  set  to  work.  This,  then,  ia  in  no  sense  a  relation 
l)elween  two  terras  independent  of  one  another — that  is  to 
say,  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  on  one  side,  and  the 
number  of  the  working  population  on  the  other — but  it  is 
ouly  a  relation  hetiwen  the  unpaid  and  the  paid  labour  of 
the  lame  working  population.  If  the  quantum  of  unpaid 
labour  which  the  working  class  supplies  and  the  capitalist 
cUs*  ac^imulates  increases  itself  with  such  rapidity,  that 
order  to  turn  it  into  additional  capital  an  extraordinary 
■tion  to  the  quantity  of  paid  labour  must  be  made, 
rise.  Other  things  remain  the  same,  unpaid  labour 
diminishes  in  proportion.  So  soon,  however,  as  this 
diminution  reaches  the  point  where  the  extra  labour  which 
feeds  capital  is  no  longer  offered  in  the  usual  quantity,  a 
reaction  follows,  a  less  portion  of  the  income  ia  turned  into 
capital,  and  the  accumulation  slackens,  the  rise  in  wages 
receives  a  check.  The  price  of  labour  can  therefore  never 
raise  itself  except  within  limits  which  leave  untouched  the 
idations  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  ensure  its  repro- 
ion  on  an  increasing  scale.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
tlie  labourer  esists  only  to  increase  other  people's 
,  which  he  himself  has  created?"'  With  all  this  con- 
•  Mat«,  "Capita],"  p.  273. 
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traction  and  expansion,  inflation  and  depression,  the 
increase  of  population  has  in  practice  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  It  occurs  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Germany  or  Belgium. 

Never,  then,  until  the  working  classes  shake  themselves 
clear  of  the  notion  that  a  mere  rise  in  wages  is  all  they 
have  to  strive  for,  will  they  be  able  to  dominate  the  causes  of 
their  own  enslavement.  Here  and  there  better  conditions 
of  life  may  be  obtained  by  combination,  healthier  houses, 
superior  education,  shorter  hours  of  labour,  more  nourish- 
ing food,  no  labour  for  women  and  children.  Such  points 
as  these  may  be  gained  just  as  slaves  may  be  more  kindly 
treated  or  more  adequately  fed  in  one  country  than  in 
another ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  which  is  that  the  wage-earning  class 
is,  under  present  social  conditions,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
machinery  and  the  owners  of  the  machinery  and  raw 
materials.  The  tendency  of  our  system  of  production,  and 
the  increasing  accumulation  of  capital,  is  of  necessity  to 
increase  the  amount  of  over-population  relatively  to  the 
means  of  employment.  And  thus  as  we  have  seen  in 
practice,  an  industrial  army  of  reserve  is  maintained  ever  at 
the  disposal  of  capital  for  the  enhancement  of  profit,  ready 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  whirl  of  production  during  times  of 
expansion,  only  to  be  thrown  workless  on  to  the  streets  in 
periods  of  collapse. 

The  increase  of  capital  to  a  certain  point  is  essential 
to  the  increase  of  power  of  production,  but  this  stage 
once  reached,  the  creation  of  a  relative  over-population 
becomes  a  definite  means  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
During  the  periods  of  stagnation  this  industrial  army 
of  reserve    presses    on    the    army   in    active    employment, 


serves  to  restram  its  demands  wheu  tlie  moment 
Fcr- product  ion  and  great  apparent  proeperity  at  length 
is.  Capital  increases  iu  the  hands  of  the  few,  hecause 
been  taken  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
This  arrangement  whereby  the  over-population 
a  direct  method  for  increaaing  wealth,  and  the 
^ase  of  wealth  and  machinery  tends  to  increase  the 
■popalation,  is  a  see-saw  quite  peculiar  to  the  capitalist 
of  production  from  its  earliest  growth,  and  is 
Dovra  under  other  conditions.  The  very  escesa  of 
labour  dragged  from  those  who  are  employed,  in  order  to 
raise  the  rats  of  surplus  value  taken  from  each  worker, 
increases  the  numbers  of  the  over- population,  whilst  the 
oompetitioa  from  without  serves  to  keep  down  the  rate  of 
among  the  employed,  Whilst  some  are  over-worked 
give  extra  profit,  others  are  condemned  to  forced  idleness 
would  gladly  work  were  they  permitted  to  do  so. 
1U8,  as  a  general  result,  the  law  by  which  an  ever- increasing 
unount  of  wealth  can  be  produced  with  an  ever- lessening  ex- 
penditure of  human  labour-force — th  Ja  law  which  enables  man, 
u  a  social  being  working  in  concert  with  others,  to  produce 
more  and  more  wealth  with  le^  labour,  is  turned  by  our  capi- 
stem,  where  the  means  of  production  are  not  at  the 
of  the  labourer,  but  the  labourer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
13  of  production,  directly  to  hia  disadvantage.  As  an 
lediate  consequence,  the  more  power  and  resources  placed 
le  command  of  labour,  and  the  greater  the  competition 
labourers,  the  more  precarious  becomes  the  position 
wage-earner,  and  hia  chances  of  selling  his  labour.* 
,  all  this  escapes  notice,  or  is  accounted  for  in  slipshod 
because  few  of  the  educated  classes  care  to  e 
■  Mum,  "C'Bpital,"  chapter  XXV, 
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too  closely  into  existing  conditions.  Spots  on  the  suu^ 
mental  obliquity,  chance,  bad  harvests — as  if  an  ordered 
civilisation  would  not  average  its  food  supply  over  a  long 
period  of  years — all  have  been  put  forward  as  the  causes  of 
the  troubles  we  suffer  from.  To  analyse  the  real  causes  of 
misery  is  to  work  for  their  removal,  is  to  take  the  first  stepn 
towards  a  social  overturn.  The  antagonism  of  classes  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  history  of  all  progress,  is  ever  ignored 
by  all  but  the  clearest  heads  or  most  sympathetic  natures  of 
their  time.  That  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land 
is  thought  by  some  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  comments 
upon  the  infamous  arrangements  whereby  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  sunk  in  degradation  in  order  that  luxury  and 
idleness  may  be  maintained.  But  utility  itself  is  relative, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  even  depend  upon  the  state  of 
society  or  the  position  which  each  holds  in  that  society.  Why 
is  more  work  devoted  to  this  article  than  another  ?  Because 
there  is  more  demand.  But  the  demand  itself  arises  from 
the  construction  of  society,  that  is,  from  needs  and  desires 
engendered  by  endless  evolutions  or  by  persistent  education. 
Mere  metaphysical  or  theological  explanations  fail  utterly 
to  account  lor  the  present  or  to  forecast  the  future. 

If  we  follow  now  such  an  analysis  as  this,  its  suggestive- 
ness  is  surely  at  once  apparent :  "  The  consumption  of 
products  is  determined  by  the  social  conditions  in  which  the 
consumers  find  themselves  placed,  and  these  conditions 
themselves  rest  on  the  antagonism  of  classes.  Cotton. 
potatoes,  and  spirits  are  articles  of  the  commonest  consump- 
tion. Potiitoes  have  brought  on  scrofula ;  cotton  has  to  a 
great  extent  displaced  linen  and  wool,  although  wool  and 
linen  are,  in  many  cases,  of  greater  utility,  if  only  on  the 
ground  of  health  ;  spirits,  finally,  have  beaten  beer  and  wine 
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oat  of  the  field  in  mauy  places,  although  spirits  when  used  as 
a  food  are  generally  admitted  to  be  a  poison,  For  an  entire 
century  the  govemmenf*  strove  vainly  against  the  European 
upium  ;  economy  gained  the  day,  and  gave  the  word  of  com- 
maod  to  consumption. 

"  Why,  then,  are  cotton,  potatoes,  and  epirits  the  pivots  of 
bourgeois  society  \  Because  leea  labour  is  needed  to  produce 
tbem,  and  they  are  consequently  at  the  lowest  price.  Why 
does  the  minimum  price  decide  the  maximum  consumption  ? 
Would  it  by  chance  be  on  account  of  the  absolute  utility  of 
these  articles,  of  their  intrinsic  utility,  of  their  utility  iu  so 
iag  as  they  correspond  in  the  most  useful  manner  to  the 
needs  of  the  workman  as  man,  and  not  of  man  as  workman  ! 
No ;  it  is  because  in  a  society  founded  on  intscry,  the  mo«t 
jniegrablc  products  have  the  fatal  prerogative  of  serving  for 
the  use  of  the  greatest  number. 

"  To  say  now  that  because  the  least  costly  things  are 

most    largely    consumed    they    must    be    of    the   greatest 

utility,    is    to    say    that     the    wide    consumption    of    gin 

oa   accoimt  of   its  small  cost  of  production  is    conclusive 

proof  of   its  utility ;    it   is   to  tell    the  wage-earner   that 

the  potato  is  more  wholesome  for  him  than  meat ;  it  is 

to  accept  the  existing  state  of  things.     In  a  society  to  come 

where  the  antagonism  of  classes  would  cease,  where  there 

I  would  be  no  more  classes,  consumption  would  no  longer  be 

I   determined  by  the  minimum  time  of  production ;  but  the 

I  time  of  production   that  would   be    devoted  to  an  article 

I  would  tie  determined  by  its  degree  of  utility."* 

Whatever,   then,   is   the  lea^t   costly   in   point  of  food, 
clothing,  and  housing,  becomes  a  portion  of  the  "  standard 
[  of  life,"  towards  which  the  working  classes  tend  under  our 
■  Marr,  "SliaJre  de  U  Pbilosophie,"  pp.  41,  42. 
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great  capitalist  system ;  and  though  special  causes  may  for  a 
time  prevent  the  minimum  from  being  reduced  to  as  low  a 
level  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  capitalist's  view  of  utility, 
when  once  the  tendency  has  resulted  in  actual  fact,  the 
standard  is  rarely  raised  again.  Shoddy  clothing,  adulter- 
ated bread,  poisonous  gin  are,  as  we  can  all  see,  the  main 
supports  of  a  large  population  in  the  great  cities.  It  has  been 
urged  that  a  change  might  be  brought  about  by  influencing 
the  nature  of  the  demand  for  commodities,  by  inducing  men 
and  women  to  adopt  greater  simplicity  of  life,  and  thus  by 
directing  the  work  of  the  world  in  a  better  direction, 
to  mitigate  the  injustice,  and  do  away  with  the  waste  of 
labour  which  now  prevails.  But  this  is  really  a  metaphysi- 
cal view  of  the  situation,  and  presumes  a  complete  change 
in  society  itself,  such  as  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  great 
historical  evolution  or  revolution  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion, exchange,  and  education  extending  perhaps  over 
generations,  and  ending  in  the  final  victory  of  the  produc- 
ing class,  which  will  then  be  the  entire  community.* 

Even  while  we  are  discussing  the  conditions  around  us, 
the  historical  movement,  which,  if  neglected,  renders  all 
political  economy  utterly  worthless,  is  pressing  steadily  on- 
wards. The  Utopian  socialists  and  reorganisers  of  society 
passed  over  the  details  of  growtli  almost  as  lightly  as  the 
bourgeois  economists.  "The  eagle  eye  of  the  idealist" 
saw  the  imperfections  of  the  society  of  his  own  day,  and 
could  suggest  a  better  form  for  the  future,  but  the  develop- 
ment proceeding  from  the  past  and  going  on  relentlessly 

*  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  writers  in  the  capitalist  press  call  our 

ahallow  middle-class  political  economy,  which  does  not  even  rightly 

Ijae  how  the  spoils  of  the  workers  are  divided,  a  science.    It  is  a 

Ot  in  much  the  same  sense  that  alchemy  and  astrology  were 
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through  tho  present   into  the  future,  was  too  often  liiddeii 
from   even   his   gaze.     The   really   scientific   process   takes 
socouDt  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  knowing  right  well 
that   in   this  way   alone  is  it  pos»ihle  to  forecast,  in  any 
Hmnd  sense,  the  economy  of  the  future.     Those  who  desire 
to  trace  the  origin  and  the  effect  of  the  ma^^hine  industry 
must  fintt  grasp  that  antagonism  of  classes  which  has  led 
irresistibly  to  our  existing  anarchy.     Alike  in  agriculture  and 
in  manufacture,  the  constant  improvements  of  mactiinery. 
the  incalculable  revolutions  which  may  be  wrought  by  new 
[liscoveries  and  inventions,  render   absolute  plans  or  fore- 
casts impossible.      But  this  we  can  discern,  that  by  great 
irations,  made  up  of  many  shareholders,  who  employ 
laried  officials  to  organise  production  or  distribution ;  by 
the  growing  disposition  of  the   State,  even   in   its  present 
bourgeois  form,  to  take  control  of  various  departments  also 
with  a  hierarchy  of  salaried  officials,  the  old  individualism, 
pure  and   simple,  is  being  broken  down,  and   collective  in 
some  di^ee  substituted  for  individual  effort.     The  revolt 
^^^  of  the  organised  method  of  production,  where  each  worker 
^^Bda   more   and   more   dependent   on   his   fellow,  against  the 
^^Raoarchical  system  of  exchange,  where   each   ia  against  all, 
^^^El>ecomes  more  pronounced  with  every  succe.'wive  crisis.     The 
^^■middle-class  is  incapable  of  handling  its  own  social  system , 
^^B^and  the  proletariat  must  at  last  come  by  its  own.      From 
'        the  worse  side  of  our  existing  civilisation  a  new  and  better 
Ibrm  must  be  evolved,  if  any  beneficial  change  takes  place. 
Thus,  then,  the  examination  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
ipitalist    production    with    the    great    machine    industry, 
where  wealth  consists  in  a  vast  accumulation  of  commodi- 
tiee,  and  articles  are  produced  with  a  view  to  their  exchange 
profit  on    the  markets  of  the  world,   where   also  the 
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means  of  production,  and  the  control  of  the  exchange  of 
products,  are  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  nothing  beyond 
bare  subsistence  is  accorded  to  the  other — ^this  analysis, 
which  takes  account  of  the  fierce  competition  that  goes  on 
among  the  capitalists  for  gain  above,  gradually  crushing 
out  the  less  powerful,  and  the  yet  fiercer  competition  among 
the  wage-earners  below,  for  the  privilege  of  gaining  an 
uncertain  Uvelihood,  graduaUy  crushing  the  weaker  there 
too^-all  proves  clearly  that  the  domination  of  capitalism 
must  involve  perpetual  uncertainty  and  inferior  production 
for  profit,  whilst  the  wealth  created  through  improved 
machinery,  instead  of  giving  increased  weU-being  to  all, 
serves  but  to  depress  the  mass  of  the  people  more  and  more 
relatively  to  the  well-to-do. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE   PERIOD   OF   APATHY. 


With  the  collapse  of  the  Chartist  movement  on  the  10th 
April  1848,  through  the  want  of  thorough  education  and 
combination  among  the  working-classes,  anything  like 
organised  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat,  to  the 
domination  of  the  landlords  and  middle-class  came  to  an 
end.*  Henceforth,  the  trifling  changes  brought  about  have 
been  due  rather  to  the  unavoidable  advance  of  society  than 
to  any  special  activity.  Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  right  of  public  meeting  had  been  secured  by  the 
Chartists  and  their  sympathisers  ;  the  right  to  combine  had 
been  partially  conquered  by  the  Trade  Unionists ;  some  of 
the  more  grievous  evils  of  the  factory  system  had  been 
checked  by  the  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  but  no  definite  step  had 
been  taken  towards  the  organisation  of  labour  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers  themselves,  nor  had  any  restriction 
been  placed  upon  the  power  of  the  landowners  and 
capitalists  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
freedom  of  contract  within  the  limits  prescribed.  Free- 
trade,  as  the  abler  thinkers  on  the  side  of  the  people  had 
predicted  would  be  the  case,  if  that  measure  were  carried 

•  Of  course  Chartism  long  survived  this  date,  and  many  of  its  active 
supporters  did  admirable  work  in  securing  a  really  free  press.  But, 
as  an  effective  revolutionary  force,  it  died  down  after  the  meeting  at 
Kennington. 
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without  any  compensating  advantage  for  the  workers, 
resulted  only  in  increased  profits  for  the  capitalist  class, 
and  in  securing  for  them  more  complete  control  over  the 
entire  field  of  production  and  exchange. 

But  how  is  it  that  our  working  countrymen  have  been 
induced  thus  to  rest  since  1848  in  contented,  or,  at  any 
rate,  apparently  contented  subjection,  though,  relatively  to 
the  wealth  being  piled  up  around  them,  their  condition  was 
getting  worse  and  worse  every  day  ?  There  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  this  strange  quiescence  when,  continuously, 
from  1815  to  1848,  there  had  been  agitation,  disturbance, 
and  even  bloodshed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  general 
explanation  is  that  all  grievances  have  been  removed,  that 
the  working-classes  have  been  too  well  oflf  to  complain,  that 
education  has  softened  their  manners,  that  free-trade  has 
increased  their  well-being,  that  the  power  to  combine  and 
write  and  speak  freely  has  enabled  them  to  bring  suflScient 
pressure  to  bear,  without  resort  to  more  threatening  demon- 
strations. 

There  is  of  course  some  truth  in  such  a  statement,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  almost  sudden 
stillness  which  fell  upon  the  people.  The  real  causes  of  the 
remarkable  change  are,  however,  not  far  to  seek.  First  among 
them  must  be  placed  the  great  impetus  given  to  emigration 
by  the  improvement  and  the  cheapening  of  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  and  to  our  own  colonies,  as 
well  as  by  the  great  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia.  The  period  in  England  was  one  of  serious 
depression;  1847  was  the  year  of  the  third  general  indus- 
trial crisis,  the  first  having  taken  place  in  1826.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  outlook  at  home.  The  Irish 
were  already  being  hurried  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  hundreds 
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^^hf  tbonsands,  under  couditiooa  which  have  rendered  them  and 
Aeirs  our  undying  enemies;  but  with  the  gold  discoveries  in 
Caiifomia,  and  the  extraordinary  change  which  was  gradually 
wrought  in  American  agriculture,  a  voluntary  rush  of 
English  emigrants  began  as  well.  Attention  was  directed 
aol  only  10  California,  but  to  the  whole  magnificent  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Such  a  uew  opening  was  precisely 
suited  to  men  who  having  failed  to  secure  at  home  that 
coDtroI  over  the  forces  of  their  own  country  to  which  they 
ifaouglit  themselves  entitled,  could  scarcely  accept  quietly  the 
pertnanent  establishment  of  the  mean  middle-class  rule. 

Accordingly  the  more  energetic  spirits  of  the  rank  and  file, 
tie  very  men  who  were,  by  disposition  and  training,  the  best 
calculated  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  those 
a  of  political  and  social  reconstruction  which  they  had 
■en  to  put  in  practice,  joined  in  the  "  rush "  to  the 
£c  slope  and  the  newly  opened  agricultural  regions,  as 
ley  then  were  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  The 
kdets  of  the  democratic  army  were  left,  so  to  say,  with- 
either  non-commissioned  officers  or  veteran  troops. 
BDnce  away  from  England,  in  the  free  air  of  the  Republic  of 
6  West,  these  English  emigrants,  unlike  their  Irish  com- 
ioions,  too  often  forgot  all  about  the  degradation  and 
'  they  left  behind  them,  threw  themselves  heart  and 
the  great  strife  for  individual  gain  which  thoy 
the  ruling  principle  in  the  new  country  of  their 
IttioB,  and  have  made  what  the  Americans  call  "  some 
t  Colonists." 
J  impulse  which  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  gave 
may  be  easily  traced.  The  general  prosperity 
I  even  greater  than  it  was.  Instead  of  a  dearth  of 
8  metals,  such   as   previously  threatened,   there 
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was  now  an  adequate  supply  for  all  purposes.  The  increase 
of  production  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  from  this 
time  forward  was  something  marvellous,  whikt  England  was 
naturally  the  country  which  provided  the  chief  quantity  of 
manufactured  articles  in  response  to  the  growing  demand. 

Barely,  however,  had  mankind  at  lai^e  begun  to  under- 
stand the  eEFect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  first 
toade  known  in  1847,  than  similar  dbcoveries  were  an- 
nounced in  the  English  Colonies  of  Australia.  This  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1851.  Another  extraordinary  rush 
followed  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  It  is  interest- 
ing even  now  to  read  the  records  of  these  strange  adventures 
of  the  modem  Argonauts:  ships  left  without  crews,  masters 
without  servants,  farmers  without  hands.  All  were  absorbed 
in  the  one  idea  of  mining  for  gold.  Nor  was  this  excite- 
ment merely  temporary.  From  that  date  to  the  present  the 
How  of  Euglish  emigrants  to  the  English-speaking  settle- 
ments, whether  in  the  United  States  or  under  our  own  flag, 
has  been  unceasing.  Whenever  an  active  energetic  man 
has  found  himself  shut  out  from  all  prospect  of  being 
politically  useful  or  personally  comfortable  at  home,  he  has 
sooner  or  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  great  field  open 
to  him  across  the  sea.  The  cleverest  of  our  artisans,  the 
finest  of  our  labourers,  the  clearest- sigh  ted  of  our  working- 
class  politicians  have  too  many  of  them  abandoned  the 
apparently  hopeless  struggle  against  class  inequality  and 
class  greed  at  home  to  seek  a  wider  field  in  new  countries 
where  they  could  be  sure  for  some  years  of  obtaining  a  &ir 
rr   rani    induslHoiiK,  nud  coulfl 

■  ■■   .1  young  family  as  some- 
I  tii.  (iiflolves  now,  and  a  grave 

.^'i'l-n  ill  iliL'  futora 


return  for  tlicir  laV.., 
besides  look  upim  ii: 
thing  better  than  n.  ■ 
]irobabilit^af|[ABer}'  < 
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^1  BoE  the  political  and  social  effect  of  tbis  emigration 
immediately  after  1848  was  greater  even  than  it  haa 
\i»xa  since.  Thoae  who  left  became,  in  tha  majority 
flf  cases,  prosperous  and  wealthy,  those  who  remained 
at  home  were  assured  of  comparatively  "  good  times 
for  a  season.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  could  the 
capitalist  class  point  to  their  great  exhibition  of  1851 
with  triumph.  It  was  the  celebration  of  bouigeois  reaction 
in  every  country,  the  proclamation  of  the  victory  of  the 
buy-chcap-and- sell-dear  economy  all  the  world  over.  All 
slnigglefl,  national  or  intemational,  had  been  crushed  by  the 
brute  force  of  the  exploiting  classes.  Italy,  Hungary, 
Ireland,  Germany  were  once  more  under  the  heel  of  the 
The  French  Republic,  with  Louis  Napoleon  as 
B  President,  was  but  the  stepping-stone  to  that  empire  of 
k-jobbers  and  prostitutes  more  degrading  and  injurious 
1  the  French  people  than  even  the  direct  bourgeois  rule 
I  preceded  and  followed  it.  The  danger  to  the  fabric 
f  class  domination  was  over-past  for  the  time,  and  capitalist 
my  was  fairly  riveted  again  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people. 

Tlic  stoutest  opponents  of  the  whole  system  throughout 

^ropo  were  seeking  refuge,  like  our  own  people,  in  America, 

!  becoming,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  means  of 

oing  the  gulf  between  the  wealth  of  the  few  and  the 

rty  of  the  many  in  the  "  old  home,"  by  the  demand  for 

which   their   wants   occa.sioned,    and    the    enormous 

B  which  the  new  markets  they  provided  secured  for  the 

ass.       Unquestionably,  therefore,   the  gold  dis- 

tho   great  increase  of  emigration  consequent 

loveries,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  change  in 

He  working  class  in  England   towards  their 
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social  and  political  masten  immediately  after  the  great  Mcua 
of  a^tations  and  riBingB  which  lasted  from  1835  to  1848. 
A  few  figurea  will  show  this  veiy  dearly.  In  1846  tlie  total 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  wu  189,851,  in 
1847  thifl  had  increased  to  268,270,  in  1848  the  unmbeis 
were  248,089.  For  the  mx  jwn  from  1848,  the  following 
were  the  figures: — ^in  1849.  299,498;  in  1850.  280,849; 
in  18&1,  336,996;  in  1862,  868,764;  in  1868,  829,987; 
in  1864,  323,429 ;  two  thirds  of  this  emigiation  heing  from 
England,  and  the  majority  of  the  number  adolt  males  of 
English  birth.  A  great  outlet  had  in  &ot  been  found  for, 
the  disaffected  and  adveDturous,  which  they  were  not  alow  to 
take  advantage  of.  The  Cromwells  and  the  Hampdens  of 
the  Chartist  movement  were  rather  helped  than  hindered  in 
their  resolution  to  try  their  fortune  in  new  countries. 

This  great  exodus  has,  however,  rarely  been  considered 
from  the  politic^  point  of  view.  It  certainly  came  most 
unexpectedly  to  the  aid  of  the  posBesBing  classes,  and  com- 
pletely falsified  the  predictions  of  even  the  most  acute 
thinkers  as  to  the  immediate  recurrence  of  a  dangerous 
dasB  struggle.  For  not  only  did  the  active  workers  leave 
continuously,  hut  the  men  who  had  "  made  their  pile "  in 
other  regions  frequently  returned  to  European  countries 
with  their  accumulations,  and  thus  strengthened,  especially 
in  England,  the  capitalist  hierarchy  to  which  they  now 
naturally  belonged.  Historians  have  partially  pointed  out 
what  a  serious  effect  the  emigration  to  the  New  World  and 
the  vast  inflow  of  precious  metals  had  upon  the  greatness 
and  devel(^ment  of  Spain,  how  the  most  energetic  of  the 
rising  generations  hurried  off  to  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
whilst  the  riches  which  were  poured  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  the  Church,  enabled  them  to  enter  upon  danger- 
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\  policies  abroad  at  the  same  time  that  all  movenient  at 
home  was  rendered  hopeless.  The  great  emigration  from 
Europe  since  1847,  and  the  development  of  the  virgin 
resources  of  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
Ac,  answers  in  some  sort  to  that  marvellous  expansion  of 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  Irish  in 
America  have  begun  to  work  for  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  their  people  in  Ireland  itself,  the  influence  of 
the  emigration  upon  Europe  and  England  has  been  not 
dissimilar  from  that  of  the  old  emigration  upon  Spain. 
The  great  international  banking,  funding,  loan-monger- 
iog,  capitalist  combination,  took  a  wider  and  ever  wider 
extensioD.  Men  who  might  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  nobler  fields,  were  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  pro- 
■  duction  for  gain.  England,  the  country  in  which  the 
■most  serious  social  movement  had  begun — where  political 
economy  had  first  boen  studied,  wheru  Robert  Owen  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  true  education,  and  the  working- 
classes  had  organised  alike  the  first  peaceful,  and  the  first 
forcible  movement  as  a  class  against  the  capitalist  tyranny, 
became  wholly  dead  to  all  revolutionary  propaganda ; 
and  the  middle-class  could  absolutely  insult  the  English 
workers  by  Mattering  them  with  being  content,  as  mere 
machines,  to  give  forth  profit,  whilst  "  wild  continental 
theorists  "  were  urging  them  to  rise  against  such  economical 
H^ppression.* 

Thus  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  gold  discoveries,  the  in- 
ied   emigration   which   they  at  once  fostcreil,  and  the 

er,  fit  this  time,  the  middJe-clMB  bribed  xaaay  of  the  Chart- 
lO  reuudued  by  posts  in  this  or  thatot  *'tm  agiiinst  thee 

>  people.    This  Bystem  has  beer>  j^Arly  u** 

ait  da.v. 
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great  improvement  in  steam  shipping  which  still  further 
accelerated  the  exodus,  together  with  the  immense  we^tb 
created  by  those  who  thus  devoted  their  labour  to  develop- 
ment of  virgin  resources — the  great  movement  of  popula- 
tion, in  short,  which  began  about  1 848,  was  the  main  reason 
why,  when  the  revolutionary  wave  of  that  period  quieted 
down,  it  did  not  rise  again,  in  spite  of  the  continuance  and 
even  the  greater  intensity  of  economical  pressure.  The 
United  States  and  Australia  were  the  safety-valves  which 
allowed  the  capitalist  machine  to  be  driven  at  a  higher 
speed  than  ever,  without  immediate  danger  to  those  who 
handled  it. 

Tn  addition  to  this,  however,  we  must  consider  that  at 
this  time  the  full  effect  of  our  vast  railway  system,  which  in 
1847  had  led  to  a  more  than  ordinarily  severe  crisis  owing 
to  the  excessive  amount  of  capital  which  bad  been  invested 
in  this  direction  and  the  inordinate  speculation  which 
grew  up  around  the  whole  business,  had  begun  to  be  felt 
in  our  home  trade,  and  pushed  the  whole  industrial  popu- 
lation into  ever  increasing  activity.  England,  too,  had 
the  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field  with  improved 
machinery,  and  the  cheap  concentrated  labour  of  our  great 
towns.  We  had  the  start  in  every  direction,  and  England 
became  more  than  ever  the  workshop  of  the  world.  The 
purchasing  power  of  wages  increased  more  rapidly  than  com* 
petition  among  the  labourers,  and  thus  rendered  them  for  the 
time  more  satisfied  with  their  lot  Free-trade,  of  oootm, 
helped  on  the  development  \sj  reduoiag  the  oort  cf  nw 
material  to  iho  manuiacturer,  and  of  tlte  necessaries  of  life  ] 
to  the  workers  j 
chiuf,  ™*ise  of  t 


m. 


from  the  importation  of  fuod  until  186/ ;  but  in  the  twenty 
years  between  ]8iC  the  imports  of  corn  mounted  from 
IG.000.000  cwt.  before  lS+6,  to  66,789,024.  cwt,  in  1867. 
jut  amount  whtcli  has  since  doubled  ;  so  tbat  Kugland  is 
now  dependent  for  fully  two-thirds  of  her  food,  as  she  was 
before  for  the  raw  material  of  her  mauufacturea,  upon 
foreign  coun trios. 

More  complete  figures  show  the  iocreasiug  dependence 
more  clearly.  I>uring  the  nine  yeara  from  1  8+0-48  the 
Average  total  import  yearly  was  18,500,000  cwt.  ;  from 
I849-18G9,  the  average  import  yearly  was  50,000,000 
cwt.;  from  1870-18S1,  the  average  import  yearly  waa 
110,000,000  cwt.  No  doubt  this  importation  prevented 
great  pressure  from  arising  during  periods  of  bad  harvests, 
jHich  as  we  have  recently  experienced,  by  a  sudden  increase 
3  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  comparison  with  the 
a  of  wages — a  rate  which  all  experience  in  this  country 
d  abroad,  shows  that  the  workers  cannot  even  by  the  moat 
mplete  combinations  suddenly  change.  But  although  this 
i  import  has  prevented  serious  evils  to  the  workers 
L  consequent  troubles  and  risings,  sucli  as  occurred  at 
r  periods  of  bad  seasons,  it  has  in  no  sense  interfered 
1  the  general  law  that  wages  under  existing  conditions 
1  towards  the  starvation  level,  nor  with  the  vast  increase 
r  tnaiiufacturing  industries  which  has  resulted  in  such 
mtration  of  our  town  population  that  almost  unheard- 
y  exists  side  by  side  with  enormous  wealth.  Mean- 
«  imports  of  raw  materials  were  growing  still  more 
The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported,  allowance 
■jr  re-export,  which  had  been  400,000,000  lbs. 
1847,  increased  to  1,140,000,000  lbs.  in 
■  development  seems  almost  incredible  within 
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SO  short  a  time ;  but  at  this  period  the  Indian  market 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  conquered,  whilst 
European  countries  and  America  had  not  yet  begun  to 
manufacture  for  themselves  upon  a  large  scale.* 

Then  came  the  collapse,  owing  to  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  truth  was, 
that  the  production  had  been  overdone  before.  In  their 
anxiety  to  find  a  market,  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  had 
produced  to  excess.  From  1860  came  a  period  of  depres- 
sion which,  during  the  years  1862-66,  reached  the  point 
of  absolute  starvation.  India  was  used  to  fill  up  the  void 
caused  by  the  American  falling-off,  and  the  factory  bauds 
suffered  in  patience  from  the  misery  which  the  loss  of 
employment  occasioned.  When,  however,  emigration  was 
proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  when  philanthropic  men 

•  Mr  Henry  Aaliworth,  quoted  by  Mr  Hoyle  in  "Our  National 
Itesources,"  p.  22,  gives  tlic  following  table  of  tlie  increase  of  tiie  value 
of  knil  in  lAiicashirc  in  1692  and  1865. 


KitAL  Property  Assessed  for  Land-Tax 
Two  Periods. 

K  Lancashire  at 

1 

1      £      i         £ 
.VT4,       249,284 

'    8,500 !       423,967 
10,288 1       636,239 
11,131         a,'i0,91(l 

,  26,907  ■    4,084,888 

1  35,fM2  .    .%801,685 

■'.)7,i;.!i'iO,0.%.&71» 

Valur. 

pwml. 

Hundred  of  Leyknii, 

Lonsdale,       . 

Bkckburn,     . 
S&lfoid, . 
West  Derby, . 

£ 
243,510 
415,467 
615,951 
939,785 
4,058,931 
3,765,943 

or    4,317 

„    4,987 
.,     0,115 
„     8,542 
.,   15,767 
..  10,666 

9,939.637 
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^Hknred  that  Government  should  assist  those  wlio  were  pin- 
ing In  misery  in  Lancaaliire  to  regions  where  they  might 
take    themselves   out  of   the   wage-earning   class   for    life, 
tlte   Laucasliire    manufacturers    most    vigorously    protested 
against   this  course.     They  wanted  the  "  hands,"  they  said, 
upon  the  return  of  trade.      What  would  they  do  if  the  only 
nirans  whereby  they  could  make  their  capital  fructify  were 
to  bo  takea   from   them.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
ilieputfi  tliey  argued  as  if  they  had  some  vested  interest  in 
the  people,  who  could  want  nothing  better  than  to  act  aa 
fiiel  for  capital,  and  to  provide  surplus  value,  in  accordance 
with  middle-class  economy,  for  their  masters.      Unluckily, 
all  llie  officials  took   the  capitalist  view.      Emigration  was 
far  frum  being  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  mischief,  but  it 
was  monstrous,  indeed,  that  scarcely  any  steps  should  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  merely  in  order  that  the  masters 
nii^t  not  be  deprived  of  their  w^e-alaves  on  the  return  of 
liriak  trade.       Worse   than   this,    however,    the    employers 
tr&^ueutly  ran  their  mills  full  time  for  a  short  period  rather 
tliao  half-time  for  a  longer,  because  in  this  way  they  made 
greater  profit   out   of   the    hands   they   employed,  though 
othtr  men  had   to   stand    idle   all   the   day.     The   people 
thtimselves  seemed   to   have   lost   all   pluck.     Middle-class 
lie,  and  middle-class  economy  had   led   them  to  believe 
Ltiitt  they  were  bom  only  to  labour,  that,  no  matter  how 
h  wealth  they  might  create,  they  themselves  should  rest 
afied    with    their    daily    or    weekly    wage.      They    had 
K^stely  been  led,  many  of  them,  to  believe  that  over- 
ition  was  the  real  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with, 
■  such  typical   capitalists  as   Mr  Cobden  and   Mr 
re  the  friends  of  the  working-classes,  instead  of 
est,  because    most    hypocritical    and     insidious 
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enemies.  That  the  Lancashire  lads  should  have  submittei 
■without  &  murmur  to  the  misery  they  endured  during  tha 
great  cottoo  famine,  when  they  themselves  could  look  ratm<] 
upon  the  wealth  which  they  had  created,  and  the  lands  they 
had  heen  robbed  of,  is  surely  a  sufficient  answer  to  tboe 
who  coutend  that  mere  hunger  and  oppression  must  i 
themselves  engender  insurrection. 

Not  until  1870  did  the  cotton  industry  return  to  tha 
same  nctivity  which  it  had  attained  in  1859-60.  Thence- 
forward, the  amount  of  raw  material  imported  has  reinaine< 
nearly  stationary  at  1,400,000,000  lbs.,  though  the  yeaiB 
1877  and  1878  fell  almost  to  the  level  of  18G0. 

Almost  the  same  expansion  may  be  noted  in  otbei 
branches,  the  import  of  raw  wool  having  trebled  betweeB 
1843  and  1881,  whilst  coal,  iron,  and  other  industries  ban 
developed  in  Xa  the  full  as  great  a  proportion.  We  bai 
but  to  took  around  us,  in  fact,  to  note  the  changQ 
which  have  taken  place.  The  contrast  between  whal 
was  and  what  is  can  barely  be  expressed  in  plain  wordi 
On  every  side  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  it£  cffecti; 
in  the  increasing  luxury  and  uselessness  of  large  portiooi 
of  the  population  may  bo  observed,  the  growth  of  ( 
loungcr-towus  such  as  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough 
Eastbourne,  Torquay,  Ac,  where  no  production  wbateve 
goes  on  in  an  economical  sense,  the  vast  additions 
the  palaces  at  the  west  end  of  London,  and  simill 
erections  in  other  cities,  hear  witness  te  the  fact 
the  classes  which  live  upon  the  labour  of  their  owl 
countrymen,  or  upon  the  wealth  derived  from  impoveriahft 
Lidia  are  constantly  acquiring  greater  strength,  Thi 
growth  of  the  tounger-towus  is  in  itnelf  a  most  remarkaU 
phenomenon.     A    pomparison    of   the    population   of  s 
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"towns  census  by  census  sLows  at  once  wbat  a  development 
has  taken  place  in  this  direction ;  and  here,  at  any  rate, 
there  can  be  no  pretence  that  tbe  wealthy  inhabitanta  of 
these  cities  of  pleasure  "organise"  labour,  and  thus  are 
entitled  to  large  remuneration.  Those  who  thus  live  at 
ease  upon  their  incomes,  and  maintain  a  useless  fringe  of 
hangers-on  to  live  upon  differences  of  value,  or  to  administer 
to  luxury,  are  simply  pensioners  upon  labour,  who  seize  the 
vealtb  of  the  producers  under  the  laws  made  by  the 
possessing  class,  whilst  thousands  or  millions  exist  on 
I  starvation  wi^es. 

The  mere  returns  of  income  alone  alyovc  £150  a  year 
show  the  extraordinary  amassing  of  wealth  which  has  gone 
on  since    1848.     Thus  in    ISiS  the  total  annual  value 
assessed   to   income-tax    in   Great   Britain,"   Ireland   being 
I  excluded,   was   £250,000,000   in    18S2    the   total   annual 
■value  was  actually  £.578,000,000  showing  an  increase  of 
\  at  least  ^300,000,000  in  the  thirty-five  years.     Yet  ail 
know  that  the  returns  to  income-tax  are  immensely  under- 
stated, and  that  in  all  probability  the  amount  if  properly 
returned   would    reach    close    upon    X700,000,000.      The 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  20,000,001) 
to  30,000,000  in  the  meantime.     Thus  even  at  the  rate 
given  by  the  owners  of  incomes  admitted  to  be  above  il-50 
&  year,  the  wealth  of  the  non-producing  classes  as  represented 
only  by  annual    returns   and  without  considering    the   vast 
amounts   on  which   no   tax  for  income  can  be  claimed,  or 
I  estimating  the  false  returns  in  any  way,  has  increased  more 
I  than  two  fold  since   184S,   whilst  the  population  has  in- 
Kcreased  only  one-half.     Tt  is  amazing  in   the  face  of  these 

*  This  is  really  sn  iinfuir  compariaun,  aociiig  that  llie  limit  of  taxii- 
Q  Laa  been  greatljf  raii    "    " 
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Bgiires  that  some  partisans  of  the  discredited  school  of 
Malthua  ehoidd  still  be  found  to  declare  that  it  is-  to  "  over- 
popuUtion"  that  we  must  attribute  the  fearful  contrasts 
which  lie  around  us.  But  an  estimate  of  the  total 
income  at  the  two  periods  taken  for  contrast  is  sUU  more 
instructive.  In  1848  the  entire  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  put  at  £320,000,000,  ia  1882  the  total 
income  was  estimated  at  close  on  £1,300,000,000.*  Here 
then  was  an  increase  of  two-and-a-half  times,  and  although 
such  estimates  are  really  very  difficult  to  ^me  accurately, 
the  above  tallies  closely  enough  with  the  official  income-tax 
returns  to  render  it  probable  that  they  are  very  nearly 
correct.  Nor  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  does  an 
assumed  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  make  much 
difference  in  the  calculation.  For  according  to  the  same 
authority  the  actual  producers  by  labour  who  received  in 
wages  £278,000,000  out  of  a  total  estimated  income  of 
£520,000,000  in  1 848,  receive  no  more  than,  at  the  outside, 
£338,000,000  out  of  a  total  income  of  £1,300,000,000  in 
1S82,  much  of  which  they  pay  back  again  to  the  possessing 
class.  Thus  then  whereas  in  184.8  the  landlords,  the 
capitalists,  and  the  middle  class  absorbed  less  tlian  one- 
half  of  the  total  income,  in  1882  thirty-four  years  later 
they  took  just  three-fourths  of  such  income.!     Mr  Mulhall 

•  Robert  Giffen. 

t  According  to  Mr  Robert  Giffen's  calcuktioiu,  the  following  sre  the 
total  amouDts  of  wealth  in  the  United  Eiogdom  of  Great  Britain  aad 
Ireland  at  the  respective  dataa.     Mr  Giffen  it  is  well  to  atat*  ii  tb* 

lifftil  «f  tlie  SutiBliciil  Department  of  tbe  Boitrd  of  Trade.  Tiie  loUJa. 
Oiv  in  round  tigurea. 

iU £2,300,000,(100 


1805 


£fi,IO<t,OOU,(XKl 

X8,«W,000,000 

r  Uieae  figunw,  hkiI  beitrtng   \k: 
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timatcs  furtber  that  222,500  familiea  absolutely  posaess 

tM-Tty  to  the  value  of  Xo, 728,000,000.  while  4,629,000 

SH  possess  together  only  £398,000,000  at  the  out- 

The  Bame  authority  estimates  the  total  wealth  iu 

{bSS  at  £8,750.000.000. 

Here,  then,  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  contenii 

;  the  working- classes   aham    our   vast   development    of 

»ltb.      They  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  may  be  added  here  that  in  a^ldition  to  the  profit  made 

of  their  own  countrymen,    it   is  calculated   that    the 

italist  class  receive  from  £65,000,000  to  £80,000,000 

return    for   their   investments   made   abroad. 

a  the  working-classes  are  more  and  more  divided  from 

!  classes   who   live   upon   their    labour,   whilst    the   in- 

;  amount   of  capital    needed    to   enable   a   man  to 

1  to  produce  on  his  own  account,  renders  it  impossible 

J  worker  who  is  not  bom  with  a  complete  genius  for 

B acquisition,"  to  rise  out  of  his  own  class  into  the  clase  of 

I  oppresBors.     So  far  from   reduction   of  taxation   upon 

orts  having  raised  the  workers  relatively  to  the  wealthy, 

very  measure    has    depressed    them,    in    comparison, 

id  ttut  between  1565  and  1875  a  greater  addition  wa«  made  to  tho 
tk  of  th«  couutnr  than  tlie  total  amount  of  wentth  existing  in  1814, 
B  further  reflect  on  tlie  condition  of  the  workiug  claasea,  as  set 
lathe  Blue  Boc)ks  and  IteporU  of  Factory  Inspwitora  tor  ia75, 
9  Tonng's  estimates  of  popiiliitioD  and  production  in  the  latter 
t  the  last  ceuttir;  are  worth  giving  for  the  aake  of  corn- 
Total  population  0,000,000.  Dependent  on  agricnlture 
idlotdg,  cltrrgy  and  poor)  3,800,000.  C'apiUl  value  of  l.^ml 
Capital  value  of  honaea  £100.000,000.  Farmers' 
"*•"  ""OtOtMi.  Eent  £16,000,01)0.  Rent  of  houses  £5,(KH),000. 
'  soil  in  husbandry,"  not  includiuK  woods  and  foresta, 
"  Expeiiditui'e  of  husbaudry,"  including  rent  and 
0.      Farniera'  profit  £18,23T,6yl.      Labourera'  wages 
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more  than  they  were  before.  Still  clearer  proof  of  this  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapter,  but  in  1863,  seventeen  years 
after  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Mr  Gladstone  said,  in 
introducing  the  Budget  for  that  year  : — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  features  in  the  social 
state  of  the  country,  that  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people,  and  an  increase  in  the 
privations  and  distress  of  the  labouring  class  and  operatives,, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  constant  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes ,  and  a  constant  increase  of 
capital."  * 

It  is  indeed  generally  allowed  that  nothing  could  well  be 
worse  than  the  position  of  the  people  in  our  great  cities, 
and  of  large  portions  of  our  agricultural  population  side  by 
side  with  unheard-of  wealth. 

The  popular  movements  during  this  period  have  been  of 
the  feeblest  description,  owing  to  the  circumstances  narrated. 
It  is  true  that  the  ballot  has  become  the  law  for  elections — 
a  measure  which  was  a  portion  of  a  high  Tory  programme 
a  century  ago — and  in  1867  a  Conservative  cabinet  carried 
household  suffrage  for  the  towns,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
popular  agitation,  and  for  fear  that  their  political  rivals 
might  get  the  better  of  them  if  they  declined  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  themselves  ;  tnie,  also,  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  some  directions  in  protecting  the  workers 
against  the  oppression  of  employers,  and  in  public  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  the  main  no  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  power  or  in  the  organisation  of  produc- 

*  I  had  intended  to  insert  here  the  statistics  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  in  1861,  1871  and  1881,  showing  the  decrease  of  the 
1  ural  population  and  the  increasing  employment  of  women  in  indostiy. 
But  the  census  for  1881  is  not  available  yet  (October  1883)  I 
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ti^'fL  T!ie  progresa  bas  been  simply  of  a  character  wlneli  on 
tile  wbole  suited  the  views  of  the  capitalist  class,  subject  to 
th«  abflotvitely  necessary  yielding  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  the  workers  and  the  less  selfish  of  the  professional 
claaatis,  who  have  made  common  cause  with  tliem.  By  still 
maiutainiog  au  inordinate  cost  for  political  elections,  and 
pfusiiig  to  charge  the  expenses  on  the  rates  or  the  public 
prenue,  by  still  insisting  on  gratuitous  service  from  Members 
\  Parliament,  the  working-classes,  even  where  they  have 
1  themselves  from  their  apathy  and  indifference,  hava 
I  forced  to  return  to  the  so-called  popular  chaml>er 
rabers  whose  interest*  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of 
6  labourers,  and  who,  on  any  real  knife-and-fork  question, 
uald  resolutely  vote  against  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
»l  majority,  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  of  political 
■corny,  manufactured  for  tlieir  advantage,  would  be  out- 
l  if  this  or  that  change  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
a  many. 

I  analysis  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  at  once 

IT  completely  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the 

kcs    of    production    and    their    hangera-on.       The    only 

rvel  is  that  such  an  assembly  shoiild  ever  have  brought 

f  to  carry  any  popular  nieasures  whatever.      The  aristo- 

B  are  directly  or  indirectly  represented  by  272  members ; 

^Jaoded   interests   are   represented   by    2()7    members ; 

1  lawyers  who  live  upon  the  complications  of 

themselves    pass ;    1 8    members    of   great 

mt  the  drink  interest ;    25   members  speak 

s;  113  Itang  together  on  all  matters  which 

Uents,  the  railway  shareholders;    155    are 

merchants.*     Out    of    the    total    of    G 5 8 

Iteform  Alniannck,"  1683,  p.  55.     This  publiuitian 
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members,  but  two  in  any  sense  represent  those  who  provide 
the  wealth  which  the  other  portions  of  the  community  use 
and  enjoy,  and  even  these  two  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  deliberately  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  own  class. 
To,  talk,  therefore,  of  progress  in  any  wide  sense  between 
1848  and  1883  is  almost  ridiculous.  Capital  still  controls 
all  legislation,  though  pressure  from  without  may  force  on  a 
few  minor  reforms.  Since  1867  as  since  1832  middle-class 
rule  has  had  it  all  its  own  way.  A  Reform  Bill  means 
little  when  all  the  political  forces  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
possessing  class,  when  the  press  of  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands,  and  when,  as  before  said,  it  is  cheap 
and  easy  to  bribe  some  of  the  active  intelligent  men  who 
too  often  are  obliged  by  the  consideration  of  maintaining 
their  wife  and  family  outside  the  workhouse,  to  accept  help 
from  the  natural  enemies  of  their  own  class. 

The  truth  is  that  Constitutional  Government  and 
Representation  of  the  People,  as  at  present  organised,  are 
in  the  strictest  sense  middle-class  institutions,  arising  out 
of  the  same  conditions  which  give  the  middle-class  pre- 
dominance in  the  field  of  production.  The  fictitious  free- 
dom of  contract  which  serves  so  well  to  disguise  practical 
slavery  in  the  economical  struggle  is  translated  into  a 
fictitious  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  election  in  the 
political  struggle,  though  in  existing  arrangements  such 
freedom  means  in  both  cases  only  the  right  to  change  the 
name  of  the  master  or  of  the  representative,  leaving  the 
real  compulsion  all  the  while  as  oppressive  as  if  liberty 
were  unknown.       Forms  of  Government,  in  short,  matter 

is  issued  entirely  in  the  interests  of  capitalists  and  against  the  workers ; 
hut  it  contains  figures  which  are  useful  as  showing  the  unblushing 
robbery  which  goes  on  in  every  direction  under  middle-claas  rule. 
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»t  at  all  to  the  XKoaa  of  our  wurkers,  so  long  as  tliey  are 
reveuted  from  organising  tlieir  own  labour ;  aud  elections 
I  at  present  conducted  simply  mean  that  a  portion  of  the 
e-akve  class  have  the  privilege  of  eanctioning  the  syatem 
F  which  they  and  their  fellows  are  enslaved. 
Our  external  policy  bos  been  conducted  ou  the  same 
i  as  our  domestic.  We  welcomed  Louis  Napoleon  o& 
1  ally  with  open  arms  because  his  despotism,  begun  in 
and  treachery  and  established  on  cold-blooded 
luBssacre,  secured  for  the  trading  classes  of  France  that 
'*  order "  which  enabled  them  to  keep  down  the  workers 
ftsd  repress  their  ideas.  Men  professed  a  regard  for  op- 
prescd  nationalities  Justin  so  far  as  their  enfranchisement 
might  atreogtben  the  bourgeoisie.  The  moment  the  pro- 
letariat showed  any  signs  of  fighting  for  their  own  hand 
our  own  middle-class  at  once  took  alarm.  The  Crimean 
War  and  the  Mutiny  in  India  scarcely  ruffled  the  stream  of 
pliiciJ  contentment  at  home.  In  Tiu'key,  after  the  peace 
oElSofl,  our  financiers  found  another  field  for  the  practice 
of  tbeir  familiar  chicanery  ;  whilst  Russia  herself  was  forced 
by  lie  peasure  of  defeat,  or  the  supposed  necessity  for  im- 
unliate  construction  of  railroads,  to  become  tributary  to  our 
luan-ianugers.  India  since  18o7  has  fallen  imder  the  same 
fonOol ;  and  capital  draining  from  the  country  yearly 
enormouB  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy,  has  aggra- 
TWed  dearth  and  famine  to  a  pitch  unknown  in  all  the 
I  loog  history  of  Hindustan.  Everything  has  been  turned  to 
I  dkeucount  of  English  capital,  which  draws  its  return  from 
I  >U  qoarters  of  the  globe.  Liebig  called  England  the 
e  of  tlie  nations,  for  be  saw  the  inevitable  otfcct  upon 
filiate  future  of  a  system  which  forced  foreign 
ifSbaiiBt  alike  their  soil  and  their  inhabitants  by 
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paying  heavy  tribute  for  loans  to  the  capitalist  class  of 
Great  Britain.  But  hitherto  our  own  leading  thinkers  have 
congratulated  the  country  upon  all  this,  as  if  the  ravening 
greed  for  gain  which  neglects  all  real  scientific  organization 
of  labour  at  home  or  abroad,  and  enriches  the  few  in 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  permanent  injury  to  the 
many  now  and  in  the  future  were  the  sole  object  of 
human  life. 

Although,  however,  capital  has  thus  gained  power,  and 
great  social  and  political  movements  have  almost  died  down 
since  1848,  in  one  quarter  so  much  progress  has  been  made 
that  now  what  was  in  some  degree  advantageous  to  the 
people  at  large  is  becoming  harmful  to  the  general  interest. 
I  refer  to  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  right  of  com- 
bination which  they  have  at  length  conquered  from  £he 
exploiting  classes.*  *  The  right  of  combination  was  con- 
ceded, as  stated,  in  1824,  but  it  was  subject  to  a  number 
of  restrictions  which,  when  enforced,  still  placed  the  workers 
at  the  mercy  of  the  masters  in  many  respects.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  to  combine  to  the  injury  of  third  parties.  It  was 
a  conspiracy  to  combine  to  affect  the  wages  of  people  not 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  workers  interested,  "  in  fact, 
there  was  scarcely  an  act  performed  by  any  workman  as  a 
member  of  a  trade-union  which  was  not  an  act  of  conspiracy 
and  misdemeanour.""!"  The  case  of  the  six  Dorchester 
labourers,  one  of  the  most  infamous  cases  of  tyranny  in  all 
the  long  record  of  class  oppression,  shows  that  there  clauses  of 
the  Act  were  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  These 
men  were  actually  convicted  and  sentenced   to  seven  years' 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Robert  Owen  presided  at  the  first  organised 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions, 
t  Howell,  p.  1,  34. 
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kriKpartntlon  for  the  crime  of  cotDbination,  But  tliis  was 
In  ihe  Jara  prior  to  18+8,  The  epiiit  of  resistance  to 
iriii hi )c -class  oppression  was  still  alive  among  the  people.  A 
jmblic  mating  of  400.000  persons  was  held  in  London.  A 
proc«asioQ  of  nearly  50.000  working  men  attended  on  Lord 
MellMurne  to  present  an  enormous  petition  on  behalf  of 
tbe«e  six  men.  The  Whigs  and  their  capiteJist  allies 
resist«il  as  long  as  they  dared,  but  at  last  the  men  were 
pardoned.  Pardoned ;  but  they  had  been  hurried  out  of 
tho  cotintry  and  sold  for  slaves  in  New  South  Wales  at  £1 
a-head.  No  notice  was  ever  sent  to  them  of  their  reprieve, 
and  none  of  them  heard  of  it  for  years.     Such  is  English 

Ktice  when  the  law  is  handled  by  a  class. 
It  was  from  this  unbearable  tyranny  that  the  trade- 
Lonists  had  to  free  themselves.  In  1848  a  serious 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  twenty-one  masons  for 
conspiracy  under  the  Act  of  6  George  IV.  A  prolonged 
agitation  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the 
workmen  on  appeal,  though  heavy  costs  were  incurred.  It 
\*  npon  these  heavy  costs  the  capitalist  class  rely,  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  workers  in  all  cases,  and  similar 
cases  at  Sheffield,  where  the  sentence  of  the  men  accused 
f  combination  to  ten  years  penal  servitude  was  reversed 
(i  appeal  proved  specially  expensive.  No  damages  be  it 
K-membered  were  ever  given  to  the  workers  for  false  im- 
prisonment, nor  were  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
put  in  the  le<Tst  considered.  It  was  the  "  law  "  enacted 
^d  enforced  by  the  class  hostile  to  the  labourers,  but  the 
r  which  they  must  submit  to  nevertheless  though  wholly 
SDted. 
lie  costs  of  some  of  these  prosecutions  to  the  Unions 
I  worth  noting,  three   such    cases  at   Newtou,  Sheffield 
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ft 
and    Wolverhampton,    absolutely   costing    in    all    no    less 

than  £7,658  9s.  Od.*  This  was  indeed,  as  the  workmen 
said,  persecution  not  prosecution  under  the  shameful  law  of 
conspiracy  then  existing,  and  a  definite  agitation  now  began 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  itself  under  which  such  infamous 
injustice  could  be  done.  The  great  strikes  at  Preston  from 
1853  to  1854,  and  the  Wolverhampton  strike  1855,  above 
all  the  great  builders'  strike  and  lock-out  in  London  in 
1859,  kept  public  attention  constantly  fixed  on  those 
disputes.  The  strike  of  1859  resulted  in  the  condemnation 
of  one  man  to  two  months  imprisonment  for  picketing,  and 
from  this  time  forward  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  this 
oppressive  law  was  continuous  and  thoroughly  organised. 
The  trade-unionists  demanded  an  entire  repeal  of  the  com- 
bination laws,  not  merely  their  modification  or  mitigation,  as 
well  as  the  final  abandonment  of  all  prosecutions  for  con- 
spiracy arising  from  labour  disputes. 

I  will  here  quote  Mr  George  Howell,  who,  having  done 
good  service  in  his  day,  has  now  unfortunately  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  very  capitalist  class  he  began  by  resisting. 
The  capitalist  "  press  as  usual  met  these  demands  by  re- 
viving all  the  old  stories  about  trade-union  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  instances  of  intimidation  and  outrage  were 
raked  up  from  the  blue-books  of  the  past ;  sometimes  the 
picture  was  coloured  by  pure  inventions  for  the  sake  of 
effect ;  the  unions  were  denounced  as  secret  societies,  whose 
power  was  sustained  only  by  the  terrorism  which  they 
exercise  over  the  minds  of  the  more  timid  and  ignorant 
of  the  workmen/t  But  the  result  was  not  what  the 
opponents  of  the  Trade  Unions  hoped.  Even  the  horrible 
outrages   at   Sheflield  in    1866,  which  created  so  great  a 

•  Howell,  p.  141.  t  Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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Knsntion  tlirougliout  tbe  coutitry,  and  were  idenliBed  with 
)  name  of  Broadhead  did  not  overshadow  the  important 
■tti  which  lay  below — that  the  only  hope  of  the  workers 
D  combination,  and  that  to  refuse  such  right  to  conibino 
lanii  injustice,  which  must  soou&r  or  later  lead   to  graver 
gnspimcy  and  violence.*      Wiiat,  howuver,  is  not   even  yet 
y  admitted  is,  that  all  combination  is  based  in  the  long 
1  force  and  fear  of  punishment.     This  may  be  very 
ctionable  to  state  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  a  portion 
till)  human  nature  of  tiie  upper  and  middle  classes  as 
U  OS  of  the  workers.     Publicity  and  freedom  undoubtedly 
Bill  to   lessen   tbe   likelihood   of  such  appeals  to  force  as 
r  more  and  more  conclusively  on  which  side  the  real 
1  lies.     Yet  in  the  long  run  members  of  any  class 
■eiation  know  well  that  the  only  real  basis  of  authority 
)  power  of  compelling  obedience,   either  by  social  or 
r  force,  to  the  rules  framed  by  the  majority. 
The  result  of  tho  Royal  Commission  in  18(J7  w.-vs,  how- 
ever, the  Trade   Union  Act  of  1871,  and  at  last  after  a 
further  vigorous  and  persistent  agitation  carried  on  in  every 
ifaapo,  the  Trade  Unions  gained  the  full  repeal  of  tbe  penal 
laws  afiecting  labour  combinations,     lliis  was  not,  however, 

*  I  must  liere  rtH-Tird  my  Bini'ere  admirrttion  for  the  nolile  comJiict  of 

lli»  b«iii]  of  PoeitivisU,  Dr  Cingreve,  Professor  fieoely,  Mr  Frederick 

lisrrisoD,  Dr  Bridges,  Mr  Ueory   Cromptoii,  and  othera,  wbo  etooi) 

o  chanipJDu  Uie  ri([hU  of  the  workers  of  Great  firituin  when 

I  whole  cnpitijist  preas  was  denouncing  the  Trade  U[iioniat«,  and 

n  Dianj'  wbo  now  court  the  Trade  Union  leaders  refused  to  say  a 

[1  in  their  defence.     Such  men  deserve,  and  I  hope  will  receive,  the 

uiks  of  the  lovera  of  freedom  in  every  countrj.     I  say  this 

•elf  with  the  leaa  rexervo  that  I  am  CBtirely  opposed  to  the  Positivist 

9,  Listoricul,  Bocial,  economical,  and  hiemrchical ;  but  I  tiMst  thd 

e  when  Englishmen  will  cease  to  acknowledge,  or  be 

afmid  to  declare  their  adaiimtion  for,  the  cliivalry  aud  self-sacrifice  of 
honoamble  advvnuriea, 
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until  the  year  1875.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  the  Trade  Unions  and,  since  1867,  the  increasing  voting 
power  of  the  working-classes  in  the  great  cities,  it  took  fifty 
years,  from  the  first  act  of  justice  in  1825,  to  bring  about 
the  more  complete  measure  of  1875,  just  as  it  required 
fifty  years  from  the  first  small  measure  in  restriction  of 
excessive  overwork  of  children  in  1802  to  ensure  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  Ten  Hours*  Bill  of  1  847  in  1852.  Slowly 
indeed  do  social  reforms  come  about  when  the  class  which 
calls  for  them  is  shut  out  from  all  real  power  in  the  State. 
Of  the  organisation  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  their  principal 
objects,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length.  The  good 
which  they  have  wrought  for  the  working-classes  at  large, 
and  not  merely  for  their  own  body,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
statutes  which  regulate  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  regular  day's  labour  with 
extra  payment  for  overtime ;  in  the  forcing  upon  the  em- 
ployers, after  many  a  long  year's  struggle,  that  liability  for 
accident  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  compulsory.  In 
all  these  matters  the  Trade  Unions  have  done  great  service, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  not  their  organisation 
existed,  even  such  reforms  as  were  obtained  in  this  direction 
might  have  been  longer  delayed.  The  Trade  Unions  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  voluntary  associations  descending,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  the  old  craft-guilds,  and  directly  in- 
terested in  maintaining  a  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
or  in  resisting  a  reduction ;  they  have  been  useful  too  in 
diminishing  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  regulating  all 
matters  of  employment  and  discharge.  Incidentally,  they 
find  men  places  who  are  thrown  out  of  w^ork,  and  keep  men 
on  strike  when  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  is  determined  upon. 
Strikes  are,  of  course,  industrial  warfare,  and  are  decided 


i87 

1  hy  the  majority  of  the  meinters  of  a  union.      That 

a  at  times  secure  for  the  workmen  a  higher  rate  of 

r  than  they  could  obtain  aiich  enhanced  rate, 

I  employers  kuew  that  this  appeal  to  arms,  as  it 

f  in  the  backgroumi,  cannot  be  doubted ;  nor  that 

Kiiuctiou   of   wages  is    sometimes    delayed    on    the    same 

imiunt;  but  after  all,  this  desultory  sort  of  struggle  doe;! 

out  benefit  the  class  of  workers  as  a  whole.* 

Powerful  as   the  Trade  Unions  have  been,  and,   inJoed, 

I  lo  a  certain   extent    still   are.    Trade    Unioniiits    are,    all 

kid,  but  a  small   fraction   of   the   total   working   popula- 

Q.t     They  constitute,  in   faet,   an   aristocracy  of  labour 

D   view  of  the  bitter  struggle  now   drawing  nearer 

I  nearer,  cannot  be  said  to  be  other  than  a  hindrance 

I  that    complete    organisation   of    the    proletariat    which 

done  can  obtain  for  the  workers  their  proper  control  over 

fteir  own   labour.      The  unfortunate   sense   of  superiority 

■  fchicb  now  can  be  detected,  already  made  itself  felt  in  the 

Chartist  movement.    The  men  who  earned  thirty  shillings  or 

thirty-five  shillings  a  week  looked  down  upon  the  struggles 

EUie  less  fortunate  who  earned  but  fifteen  shillings  or  twelve 


P  Strikes  are  the  inaurrectioiia  of  labour.    Like  insurrections  in  the 

[tjod   body,   they   are   a   purely  destructive  agency,     lliere   is   do 

r  healiug  virtue  iu  them.     Yet,  as  &n  insurrection  nisy  destroy 

itial  institutjons  which   have  outlived   tlieir  UHefuliiem,  and  have 

«  Bonaeleas  and  theu  peniiciouB,  thus  cleariog  the  way  for  an  nfter- 

i  nf  hai-tnonious  coustruction,  so  a  strike  may  have  the  effect  to 

op  a  crust  of  custom  which  has  formed  over  the  remuneration  of 

■  of  labourer)),  or  to  break  through  a  combinatioD  of  employers  to 

I   advance   of    wages   where   the   iaolati^d   efforts   of   tlie 

indtviduula  of  the  wages  class  acting  with  impeifoct  knowledge,  aod 

under  a  fear  of  jMsi-Bonal  proscription  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 

MKuiuplish  those  objects. — Francis  A.  Walker.     Walker  is  a  bourgeois 

mist,  but  he  has  more  sympathy  with  the  worker  than  moat  of  bU 

n, 

^AttOMt,  600,000  out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000. 
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shillings.  Well  off  themselves,  they  too  often  despise  their 
fellows,  and  consider  an  underpaid  unskilled  labourer  as  an 
inferior.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  danger  of  Trade 
Unionism  at  the  present  time  to  the  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  workers.  Being  also  fundamentally  imsectarian  and 
unpolitical,  they  prevent  any  organised  attempt  being  made 
by  the  workers  as  a  class  to  form  a  definite  party  of  their 
own,  apart  from  existing  factions,  with  a  view  to  dominate 
the  social  conditions — a  victory  which,  of  course,  can  only 
be  peaceably  gained  by  resolute  political  action.  Moreover, 
as  matters  stand,  the  secretaries  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  of 
the  special  committees  appointed,  by  no  means  keep  aloof 
themselves  from  political  action,  but  unfortunately  use  the 
influence  they  obtain  by  their  position  in  aid  of  this  or  that 
section  of  the  capitalist  class — a  course  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  workers,  who  should  of  necessity 
refrain  from  all  common  action  with  capitalists,  unless  in 
matters  where  the  latter  surrender  at  discretion  rather  than 
run  the  danger  of  complete  defeat. 

Similar  drawbacks  have  been  noted  in  the  temporarily 
successful  union  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  This,  the 
first  really  organised  attempt  of  the  down-trodden  rural  serf 
— the  slave  of  the  so-called  "  country  "  party — to  reassert 
himself  in  modern  times  was,  in  every  particular,  worthy  of 
respect  and  support.  The  fury  of  the  farmers  when  they 
found  their  mere  hinds  proclaiming  the  right  to  combine 
and  fix  wages,  quite  equalled  the  anger  of  Mr  John  Bright 
and  his  fellow-manufacturers  when  their  "  hands  "  dared 
to  strike  against  the  beneficent  capitalist  rule ;  though 
it  is  true  the  farmers'  denunciations  were  expressed  in  less 
eloquent  language  than  the  Lancashire  cotton-lords  could 
command.      But  the  union   of  the   agricultural   labourers. 
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ibly  calculated  as  it  was  to  raise  the  tone  and  develop 
e  independeDce  of  the  hired  farm-sorvant,  has  produced, 
I  far,  little  serious  economical  effect  Mauj  of  the  mont 
dve  of  the  originEd  agitators  have  emigrated ;  the  pro- 
depression  ill  agriculture  has  reacted  upon  the 
bourers ;  the  Liberal  capitalists  have  used  this  or  that 
■Jeftder "  for  party  purposes,  or  have  traded  upon  religious 
EECtarian  feeling  until  it  has  become  quite  clear  that  in  this 
tlirection  also,  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  isolated  action, 
the  paltry  measure  of  assimilation  of  borough  and 
Nlikty  suffri^,  which  would  enfranchise  the  labourers, 
i  been  pushed  off  by  party  exigencies,  until  a  wider 
[ure  will  be  needed  to  rouse  any  real  enthusiasm  among 
k  mass  of  the  people  for  any  electoral  reform. 
Nevertheless  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural  Labourers' 
1,  and  the  struggles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  growth 
Bindependeut  thought  among  the  younger  men  ia  relation 
T  their  surroundings  which  it  necessarily  engendered,  the 
idea  roused  among  them  that  in  combination  lay  safety 
whilst  isolation  meant  defeat  and  oppression,  above  all  the 
question  asked  more  and  more  frequently.  Who  ought  to 
own    the    land  ? — -These    various     causes    have    made    the 

f  "cultural  labourer  of  to-day  a  very  different  man  from 
immediate  predecessor,  depressed  and  miserable  though 
condition  still  is.  Trade  unions,  however,  whether  in 
1  or  country,  must  lead  to  wider  and  more  powerful 
combinations  of  the  working  classes  if  they  are  to  raise  the 
proletariat  of  Great  Britain  from  their  present  degraded  state. 
Those  very  jealousies  between  trades  or  portions  of  trades,  as 
well  af{  betweeu  the  Unionist  officials  themselves,  throw  back 
a  movement,  whilst  the  mere  existence  of  au  aristocracy 
F<  labour  tends  to  disguise  the  economical  pressure  under 
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which  all  suffer.  Trade  unions  have  done  good  work  in 
the  past;  so  far  as  they  defend  their  own  people  from 
oppression  aud  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  life  they  are 
doing  good  work  to-day ;  but  by  holding  aloof  from  the 
political  struggle,  and  by  refusing  to  strive  for  the  control  of 
the  machinery  of  production  in  concert  with  their  fellows 
they  keep  back  the  advance  of  their  own  class  as  a  class  and 
prepare  even  for  their  own  members  a  sad  future  in  view  of 
the  constant  changes  which  are  going  on  in  every  branch  of 
human  industry. 

When  the  capitalist  press  congratulates  the  Trade 
Unionists  on  the  "  moderation "  of  their  Conferences,  and 
the  capitalist  class  themselves  are  good  enough  to  express 
themselves  as  "  quite  gratified  "  with  the  attitude  of  the 
two  Trade  Union  members  of  Parliament,  anyone  who 
understands  the  real  antagonism  which  exists  and  must  ever 
exist  between  the  class  which  provides  and  the  class  which 
trades  upon  force  of  labour,  can  clearly  see  that  the  men 
who  pretend  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  workers  are — 
possibly  with  the  best  intentions — betraying  them.  The 
acceptance  by  working-class  leaders  of  the  position  of 
Factory  Inspectors  under  the  existing  law  and  subject  to 
capitalist  regulation  is  but  another  form  of  insidious  bribery 
similar  to  that  which  may  be  traced  in  many  other  direc- 
tions.  How  can  a  workman  refuse  to  take  a  place  at  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  when,  having  become  a  Secretary  of 
his  Union  for  years,  he  has  probably  lost  his  aptitude  for 
work,  and,  moreover,  considers  himself  entitled  and  quali- 
fied to  protect  the  interests  of  his  class  in  the  service  of  the 
State  ?  It  is  natural  that  he  should  take  the  bait,  but  in 
this  way  he  enrols  himself  as  a  member  of  the  dominant 
class,  and  becomes  thenceforward  opposed  to  that  uncompro- 
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tnising  revoliitionary  work  which  is  absolutely  i 
cofranolkise  bis  fellows. 

But  the  waste  of  Trades  Union  funds  on  strikes  or  petty 
beaeBts  to  the  individuala  who  compose  tbem  is  still  more 
ileplorable.  Enormous  sums  have  been  spent  or  lost, 
ilirecUy,  or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  strikes  which,  if 
applied  by  the  Unionists  to  an  active  propaganda  against 
the  existing  system,  whereby  a  class  is  permitted  to  crush 
them  under  the  pretence  of  scientific  economy,  would  long 
since  have  produced  a  serious  effect.  Even  the  return  of 
working-class  members  to  Parliament,  as  in  Germany,  with 
a  definite  nmndato  from  their  feUows  to  uphold  the  claims 
of  those  who  produce  all  wealth  and  live  in  comparative 
inisety,  would  have  gained  the  Unionists  far  more  than 
they  have  secured  by  mere  strikes.  Twenty  working-clasi. 
members  even  in  our  present  iJl-chosen  middle-class  House 
with  a  thorough  determination  to  force  the  economical  and 
social  oppression  of  their  fellows  upon  the  attention  of  tlie 
remaining  G38  pensioners  upon  labour  around  tbem  would 
sooii,  if  thoroughly  supported  out  of  doors,  ctiange  the  whole 
course  of  legislation.  And  to  bring  this  about  would  be  a 
slight  strain  upon  the  workers  compared  with  what  iiu- 
successful  strikes  have  often  cost  them.  It  is  in  this  diri^c- 
tioQ,  at  any  rate,  that  we  must  look  for  any  complete  reform. 
The  producing  classes  themselves  must  work  out  their  oini 
enfranchisement  from  the  tyranny  they  suffer  from.  Our 
present  suffrage,  though  still  far  from  what  it  ought  to  bo, 
gives  fi»jr  greater  power  to  the  workers  than  they  have  ever 
tued  to  force  forward  their  own  claims. 

Even  during  this  long  period  of  apathy,  however,  we  can 
I  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  time.      The  interference 
of  the   State  in   sanitary  matters,  which,  if  the   hiw  were 
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fully  observed,  would  be  very  stringent  indeed  :  the  rules 
with  respect  to  adulteration  and  the  appointment  of  public 
analysts ;  the  interference  with  shipping  so  as  to  prevent 
the  monstrous  overloading  which  used  to  go  on  leading  to 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  seamen's  lives ;  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  already  referred  to ;  the  Nine  Hours'  Bill  of 
1874,  which  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the 
straiter  sect  of  pharisaical  economists ;  the  Education  Act  of 
1870 — all  these  measures,  and  others  which  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  illusory  personal 
freedom  is  being  gradually  checked  in  the  interest  of 
collective  freedom  and  in  spite  of  all  bourgeois  theories.* 
That  this  tendency  has  here  and  there  been  turned  to 
account  by  fad-mongers  is  undoubted,  but  we  have  yet  to 
see  what  will  be  the  result  when  the  people  have  full  voting 
powers  and  are  fairly  represented.  Labourers  are  not 
usually  addicted  to  political  or  social  fads.     In  any  case  it 

•  The  first  volume  of  Louis  Blanc's  "  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," contains  a  really  beautiful  summary  of  the  long  struggle  between 
the  ideas  of  collectivism  and  individualism.  Though  the  antagonism 
of  classes,  and  the  necessity  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  proletariat 
is  not  brought  out  with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  German  school  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  the  charm  of  the  style  and  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  writer  attract  many  whom  the  more  rigid  methods  and  more 
involved  style  of  the  Germans  would  repel  In  the  same  way  the  great 
success  of  Mr  Henry  George's  work,  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  is  due 
not  to  its  economical  principles,  which  are  fundamentally  unsound,  but 
to  its  easy,  fiowing  periods,  and  to  the  noble  moral  tone  which  pervades 
the  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  enormous  value  of  Mr 
Heury  George's  book  as  the  forerunner  of  organised  socialism  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  Written  from  the  middle-class  stand- 
point, it  has  done  more  to  clear  away  middle-class  prejudice  than  any 
direct  socialist  volume  could  possibly  have  effected ;  even  the  proletariat, 
governed  as  they  are  by  the  ideas  of  their  oppressors,  were  not  prepared 
to  learn  the  truth  all  at  once.  Mr  Henry  George  has,  in  fact,  led  the 
way  to  an  intellectual  revolution  far  more  complete  perhaps  than  he 
himself  thought  at  the  time. 
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seems  almost  certain  that  apathy  is  at  last  developing  into 
agitation  and  movement^  and  those  statesmen,  economists 
and  jurists  who  fail  to  take  account  of  the  truth  that  all 
progress  depends  in  existing  conditions  on  class  antagonism 
are  likely  to  be  seriously  awakened  to  the  fact  as  regards 
their  own  society  in  the  immediate  future. 


CHAPTER   IX 
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It  is  now  generally  admitted,  alike  by  historians,  jurists, 
antiquarians,  and  economists,  that  the  earliest  form  of 
ownership  and  cultivation  of  land  was  that  in  which  a 
certain  distiict  of  greater  or  less  extent  waa  held  as  the  pro- 
perty of  a  tribe  in  common.  Traces  of  the  existence  of  such 
societies  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Kitssian  mir,  the  village  communities  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  India,  are  but  survivals  of  ownership  of  land  in  common, 
such  as  formerly  prevailed  in  England,  and  in  every  other 
civilised  country,  where  common  property  in  land  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  From  this  tribal  ownership  private 
property  was  gradually  established,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
cfftct  of  war  and  exchange ;  for  war  gave  supremacy  to 
ixitain  families,  and  exchange,  though  at  first  a  communal 
business,  soon  helped  to  give  power  to  the  stronger  or  more 
dexterous.  The  tribal  ownership  once  partially  shaken,  pro- 
perty in  land  became  vested,  to  some  extent,  in  the  family, 
and  the  produce  was,  of  course,  common,  bo  far  as  the 
members  of  each  family  were  concerned ;  but  a  lai^  portifm 
of  the  soil  was  still  at  the  disposal  ot  the  community  in 
general  for  purposes  of  pastme.  Slavery,  do  matter  how 
introduced  into  different  communities,  tended  to  strengthen 
private  owueraliip  and  to  increase  the  inequality  <rf  conditions 
ain(Hig  the  tribe  or  nat^'l^^lnie,  in  the  slow  orolatioit  of 
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tbuosuids  of  years,  our  presuut  viliws  with  regui'il  to  lauilL-d 
property  aa  a  private  coucern  were  established. 

The  inteniiU  liietory  of  Rome  is  little  more  tbao  a  record 
of  tliu  bitter  atmggle  in  relation  to  landed  property,  and  the 
^Rvulopmont  of  private  ownership ;  and  the  rules  by  which 
^Bcb  ownership  has  been  governed  in  modem  Europe  are 
^BlKd  upon  the  Koman  law.  The  great  slave-cultivated 
^Bt&tes  which,  under  the  control  of  the  powerful  Roman 
^hldownurs  and  capitalists,  gradually  devoured  the  common 
^Kid  and,  by  degrees,  forced  the  small  family  proprietors  and 
^Kltivators  to  sell  their  holdings  by  sliecr  pressure  of  econo- 
^Hv^  competition,  are  paralleled  to-day  in  the  great  factory- 
^^hma  of  Western  America  and  in  the  modem  monopoly  of 
^Hw  m«aiis  of  production,  machinery,  credit,  &c.,  which 
^Httiblcs  a  class  to  make  use  of  the  wage-slaves  of  the  nine- 
^Bienth  century  to  crush  out  skilled  handicraftsmen  and  small 
^BnducerB  generally.  Our  Eughsh  pauper  class  iusido  and 
^Hotflido  the  workhouse,  is  in  many  respects  more  miserable 
^■duB  even  the  proletari  and  slaves  of  ancient  Kome.  But 
^^Bu  circumstances  with  us  aie  far  more  complicated  than 
^Hbof  were  in  any  of  the  old  civilisations  based  upon  open 
^Bld  acknowledged  slavery.  A  Licinian  law,  or  an  agrarian 
^HgilatJoa  which  should  carry  all  the  reforms  proposed  by 
^^■b  Gracchi,  would  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  allaying 
^Be  ills  from  which  we  suffer.  In  order  to  help  on  that 
^^wvth  trom  below,  which  can  alone  remedy  the  anarchy  of 
^^V  fffesent  agrarian  system,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
^^P>I  with  the  relations  now  existing  from  the  point  of  view 
^^■tiuiir  )ii.sti<n<ai  development  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
^H  A-ud   this  the  rather  that   we  are,  economically 

^^^^^^H         »>lions,  if  not  centuries,   in   advatir^e   of  any 
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Id  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  at  which  oar  historical 
survey  of  the  growth  of  the  domination  of  capital  began,  the 
land  of  England  was  held  by  a  great  number  of  private 
persons,  subject  to  certain  personal  dues  to  feudal  superiors, 
and  partly  in  common  for  the  use  of  all,  as  pasture  for  sheep, 
cattle,  and  the  Uke.  How  the  small  proprietors  were  driven 
off  their  lands,  and  bow,  on  various  pretexts,  the  common 
lands  were  enclosed  and  appropriated ;  in  what  shameful 
&ahioD  also  the  lands  of  the  church  were  seized  and  divided 
up  among  the  aristocracy,  has  already  been  recorded.  The 
total  result  of  this  long  career  of  forcible  and  economical 
expropriation  &om  the  sixteenth  century  onwatds,  is  that 
we  now  have  a  mere  handful  of  landowners  over  against 
30,000,000  of  landless  people.  These  landowners  let  their 
lands  to  capitalist  fanners  who,  in  turn,  hire  landless  serfs 
in  the  shape  of  agricultural  labourers  at  starvation  wi^s 
to  work  for  them.  During  this  period,  not  only  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  interested,  but  the  very  ideas 
about  land  and  landed  property  have  completely  changed. 

The  feudal  lord  who,  subject  to  his  fealty  to  his  superior, 
was  himself  the  head  of  a  whole  society  of  feudatories  and 
subfeudatories,  received  services  and  dues  from  his  inferiors 
in  accordance  with  well-understood  personal  ^reements  on 
both  sides  ;  he,  as  well  as  they,  had  clear  defined  obliga- 
tions. What  was  paid  to  him  was  not  paid  as  rent  for  land, 
but  as  the  condition  of  personal  connection :  the  lands 
themselves  were  called  tenements.  The  small  peasant  farmer 
regai-ded  the  land,  not  as  the  means  of  getting  a  money 
return  or  profit,  but  as  giving  him  good  subsistence  or  pos- 
sibly even  wealth  and  comfort  for  himself  and  his  fiimily. 
Land  represented  a  species  of  property  which  gave  food  and 
clothing  in  rotiini  for  lutour  cxijeuJtid  upon  it.  and  upon 
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the  ammaU  which  belonged  to  the  holder ;  land  was,  aa  a 
mle,  ia  do  sense  a  capital  which  returned  a  given  rate  ol 
interest  or  a  definite  rental  in  money.  With  the  decay  of 
the  feudal  system  and  the  growing  importance  d  the  farm- 
ing class  with  capital,  all  this  changed.  The  landlord 
incrt>ased  his  holding  in  land  on  account  of  the  political  and 
socLa]  importance  which  its  possession  ensured  him,  and  the 
secure  return  in  money-rents  it  gave ;  large  capitalists  who 
bad  made  accumulations  out  of  other  men's  labour  in  dif- 
ferent fields  of  business,  bought  land  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  reckoned  their  amount  of  purchase  on  the  capitalised 
▼aloe  of  so  many  years'  money  rental 

The  men  who  provided   this  rental  as  the   small   free- 
holders and   small  farmers  disappeared,  were  the  farmers 
with  capital  who  hired  the  land  from  the  landlord  in  order 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  it,  just  as  they  might  have  hired  a 
machine  in  order  to  make  a  profit  out  of  that      Of  course, 
the  one  profit  like  the  other  is  made  out  of  the  labourers 
who  are   employed   in   the  first   instance,  or   in   part   out 
of   the   consumers   in   the   second  ;    but  the  fact  remains, 
rlliat    the    landlords    became    economically    mere    hangers- 
L^n  of  the   capitalist  farmers,  who  got  the   entire  produce 
of  the   soil,  and   paid   the   landlords  a   certain  proportion 
of  its  average  saleable  value.     This  proportion  or  rent  being 
paid  only  in  such  amount  as  left  an  average  net  profit  on 
fbe  farmers'  capital  employed  after  payment  of  the  labourers' 
B  and  other  unavoidable  outgoings.* 
If  the  farmer  did   not  exist,  and  the  landlord  were  a 

"Dit  diTiaion  of  the  product  of  the  soil  between  landlord  and  capital - 
T  the  lalxiurer  h/is  taken  bin  aliare,  ia  determined  by  the  value  of 
»  Dreduut  relatively  to  the  fiuished  product  when  brought  for- 
cduuige.    BodbertuB. 
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commercial  capitalist  as  well  aa  the  owner  of  the  land,  he 
could,  of  course,  either  farm  the  land  himself,  organiaing  the 
labour  of  the  agricultural  labourers  by  means  of  a  bailiff,  or 
he  could,  provided  the  people  on  the  land  had  no  other 
occupation  to  turn  to,  and  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
emigrate,  rack-rent  the  cultivators  direct.  By  employing  a 
bailiff  as  capable  as  the  capitalist  farmer,  he  might  possibly 
obtain  for  himself  the  entire  rent  and  the  average  return  on 
his  capital  too — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Uie  produce 
which  could  be  raised  according  to  the  science  of  the  time, 
less  the  amouut  paid  to  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
shape  of  competition  wages.  By  rack-renting  the  cultiva- 
tors direct,  the  Undlord  would  likewise  obtain  the  total 
produce,  less  so  much  as  would  keep  the  cotter  cultivator 
and  his  family  in  the  ordinary  standard  of  life  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  Reut  in  this  sense,  therefore,  is  all 
that  the  man  who  owns  both  the  land  and  the  capital  can 
•,'ct  after  the  labourers  on  the  estate  have  been  clothed,  fed, 
and  housed,  in  accordauce  with  their  usual  standard.  If  one 
man  owned  the  soil  of  an  island  and  had  sufficient  power  at 
his  back  to  enforce  his  presumed  "  rights,"  he  might  evict 
everybody  upon  it  who  was  not  content  to  exist  upon  the 
standard  of  nourishment  he  saw  fit  to  ordain.  The  rest 
would  be  his  rent.  When,  as  in  the  Soutli  and  West  of 
Ireland,  the  standard  of  life  was  reduced,  and  population 
was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  the  rents 
of  the  landlords  were  increased  by  the  growing  competition 
lor  land,  the  improvements  made  by  half-starved  serfe  wctb 
coolly  appropriated  by  the  monopolists,  and  the  capitalist 
farmer  scarcely  made  his  appearance  at  all. 

The   ciiUin'c  of  land    iu   Euglund    is    therefore   carried 
what  is,         (ill-,   i.i'    .■volitional  sj-stem,   and    to 
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wgue  as  if  fltiI,  wage's,  and  iutereat  on  capital  were  a 
vMKtsssoTj  division  of  tlic  produce  of  the  soil,  when  such 
u  iJiinsion  only  occurs  in  quite  an  exceptional  and  higUy- 
('■  implicated  eystem  of  society  such  aa  ours — to  reason  as 
if  6«ch  an  arrangement  were  universal,  is  utterly  absurd. 
'Ilie  prufit  which  the  farmer  takes  on  his  capiUl  is  really  so 
much  deducted  from  the  total  rent  which  the  landlord 
night  otherwise  exact.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rent  is 
so  much  deducted  from  what  the  capitalist  might  otherwise 
get  as  profit.  Kicardo's  theory  of  rent  assunaes  the  uuivereal 
uxisteuce  of  a  society  based  upon  capitalism,  and  even  so,  is 
not  correct;  for  the  supposed  law  of  dimiuishiug  returns  to 
ciipttal  employed  has  now  been  disposed  of  theoretically,  aa 
it  had  been  falsified  iu  practice  ages  before  Ricai'do  wrote. 

Land,  however,  is  now  capital  in  Euglaud  just  like 
any  other  filled  capital,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  idea,  and  has 
to  be  renewed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  though  perhaps  in 
a  fc-w  cases  it  is  exhausted  rather  more  slowly,  and  requires 
less  frequent  renewal.  Morcovctr,  farming  is  carried  on  for 
profit,  just  like  any  other  manufacture,  and  the  fanner,  aa  he 
knows  to  his  cost,  has  to  compete  against  foreign  farmers  iu 
the  open  market  of  the  world,  just  as  the  home  mauufac- 
lun-T  must  compete  with  his  foreign  rival.  And  besides  the 
L agncuitural  labourers,  hke  the  workers  of  the  towns,  com- 
^'pete  against  0110  another  for  a  mere  subsistence  wage  of  the 
lowest  kind,  and  would  ho  compete  to-morrow  whether  the 
land  Were  lot  out  by  privato  owners  or  by  the  State,  unless 
liieir  labour  were  organised  for  their  own  benefit. 

It  bafi  been  necessary  to  put  these  points  about  agricul- 
•'  land  thus  plainly,  because  of  late  years  the  whole 
biw  been  confused  by  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
nfiscatioB  of  competition  rents  by  the  State,  as 
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if  this  by  itself  were  a  remedy  for  all  Hocial  ills  and  the 
monopoly  of  agricultural  land  were  the  gravest  injury  from 
which  the  workers  suffer.  That  the  land  of  England  is  by 
no  means  cultivated  to  its  highest  point;  that  such  vast 
tracts  should  be  owned  by  individuals;  that  2000  men 
should  practically  have  half  of  the  island  ;  that  30.000,000 
of  people  should  he  entirely  divorced  from  all  interest  ia 
their  own  soil — all  these  are  grave  drawbacks,  and  involve 
the  most  serious  danger  of  bloodshed  and  revolution.  But  it 
is  quite  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  landlord  as  the  sole  and 
particular  cause  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  masB  of 
our  agricultural  population  ;  still  more  foolish  to  Etrgiie  tha* 
the  exaction  of  rent  for  land  is  the  chief  cause  of  tb« 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  workers  in  our  great  cities.  If 
agricultural  rents  and  ground  rents  were  taken  by  tiie  State 
to-morrow,  the  main  difficulties  of  our  great  social  probiatt' 
would  be  almost  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 

It  needs  but  few  figures  to  make  tliis  clear.  Out  of  the 
total  agricultural  production  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  osti- 
mated  to  be  worth,  one  year  with  another,  £300,000,000, 
the  landlords  take,  at  the  outside,  little  more  than  one-fifth, 
or  £65,000,000  as  rent.     But,  as  the  late   Mr  Toynbee* 

*  The  death  of  this  clever  and  sympathetie  ;fDung  ecoDomiat,  after  liik 
two  lectures  iit  St  Andrew's  Hall,  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  Urn 
JiU  who  knew  him.      Mr  Tojiibee  could  scarcely  bring  himaelf  to  £w»  ____ 
the  fact  tliat  England  is  on  the  eve  of  a  bitter  claas  struggle,  but  lu.^^ 
aynipathies  were  wholly  with  the  people.      At  the  time  of  his  de&th  i^c^ 
was  engaged  on  n  most  iniportniil  work,  in  which  he  meajit  to  de^sa^ 
exhaustively  with  the  industrial  revolution  in  England,  partlf  diccna*^^^ 
iu  the  foregoing  pages.     In  a  letter  to  tlie  present  writer  shortly  '"^"-^^ 
his  death,  Ur  Toynbee  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new  school  of  Eng'^^^ 
Bconomista  to  which  he  belonged,  would  do  something  to  remove  "^^^ 
contempt  felt  of  late  yean  in  Europe  ajid  America  for  the  third-r-^,^ 
eclectic  middle-class  school  represented  by  the  recent  economical  wrLt^j. 
in  this  country. 


irtinted  oat,  of  this  £05,000,000,  not  more  than 
tSO.OOO.OOO  would  represent  tbe  "  unearned  incremeot  " 
unced  by  individual  landlords.  Say  that  the  ground-rents 
and  royalties  amount  to  another  ^CO, 000,000,  only  one- 
lialf  of  this  would  be  unearned  increment  either ;  and  it  is 
ntill  tlia  fact  that  by  mere  confiscation  of  competition  rents 
liic  State  would  not  get  more  than  £60,000,000  a  year; 
tbe  rest  being,  in  one  way  or  another,  profit  on  invested 
capital  which,  on  this  basis,  it  is  not  proposed  to  touch. 

Now,  granting  that  this  is  a  vast  sum,  which  would  pay  at 

least  two-thirds  of  our  present  imperial  revenue,  now  levied 

by  direct  and  indirect  taxation — and  this  is  the  proposal  of 

e  champions  of  the  enforced  conBgcation  of  competition 

tnis — what  class  would  be  benefited  thereby  ?     The  "  un- 

:  increment "   of  the  landlords,  that   is  to   say,   the 

piount  of  rent  which  they  take,  apart  from  the  return  on  tbe 

^ital  they  themselves  have  invested,  is  put  at  £60,000,000, 

J  e*-en  of  this  much  is  taken  back  by  the  capitalist  class  as 

interest  on  mortgages,  &c.       But  if  it  be  confiscated  and  so 

I       applied,  who  gain?      Unquestionably  the  capitalists,   who 

^K>m  be  relieved  of  taxation   to  a  large  amount  themselves, 

^HBi^  who,  on   the  taxation  of  the   workers   being  lessened, 

^■*(mld   reduce   wages   on   the   average   by  the   amount    of 

aueli  remittance,*     Granting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right 

uiil  tbe  duty  of  a  despoiled  people  to  take  back  its  own 

i  fiom  tbe  handful  of  holders,  either  with  as  Uttle  com- 

latioti,  if  any,  as  may  seem  advisable,  let  us  fully  under- 

e  A  nm&rkable  Inatonce  of  how  capitaliBta  take  adTantage  of  reduc- 

(  btxatiuu  withont  an;  beuefit  to  the  workers,  bas  lately  been 

n  in  tlia  tobacco  trade  of  the  United  States.  A  reduction  was  made 

mted  to  1  dollar  25  cents  ou  a  certain  weight.    The  workers 

'wked  out"  because  they  BskeU  for  a  30  centa  riiie  iu  wages  out 
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>*!..  •r.lr  :  "'  ::.':::[-  : -^r-r-i'iij  MmK:::::"'n  rents,  with- 
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of  •:.';  r-  • . .  :>  .  -.r::-:  l::  -  :r.i}-ri.  Oit  of  the  total 
Hzrir.i' .::!  *.:•.'  .:r..  v  :.  it  >»:.  »v.  i.  ".'-•?  lr»r: il-"kr  U  take  a.** 
f^r.*.  &*.  rr.->-  i'lo  "OO.O'J".  T:: :r^  arv  £235.000,000  left. 
H'>A'  :=:  •.:.:-  ■;:-.:  \:l  \  TLv  L"n>:-r  «:!  agricultural  labourers 
*H  1. 20 0  000.  If  'J^e  r«'i:  tL-r  avvra^re  earnings  of  au 
u'/T\r:n\\\r  '.\  W'.'Vir'iz-  :-.z:S.-  ri:  £40  a  vear,  the  labourers 
'j^^tzi  '.k  T^»Ti.;  JiL'.r.'irit  r/  iJoO.OOO.O'jO  :  there  is  consequently 
N:ft  no  1^:-  than  £1  ^o.OuO.OuO  :  r  the  bankers,  farmers, 
i\\'Xv\\)nh'\-.  rii?iii'ifacrurcT--.  anil  others  connected  with  the 
ji^'ririilt.Mnil  irjt'rro-t,  ii>  aiiniinst   £1 15,000.000  for  landlords 

Tli.'ii   th^-   Ifiiidinrd   cla.ss  does  not  work  with  its  hands, 

ari'l  rue  nifroly  liiiri^'«rs-on  of  tlie  capitalists,  that  further  it 

would  bo  most  dosir.'iblo  to  take  the  land  and  use  it — land 

in    coniitry  ^nd    l.-md    in    t«»wn,    mines,    parks,    mountains. 

moors      for  llui  brjiicfit  of  the  people  by  the  people  collec- 

livrly,  wouM  1m-  admitted  freely  by  thinkers  who  have   no 

min<l    uH'P'ly  to  disi)osscss  one  class,  in  order  to  strengthen 

a.  m<'a!M  r  am  I  a  worse  class — the  capitalists — in  their  place. 

Thos*'  who  alont;   pnxhice    the  wealth   get   the   least   of  it 

iiiiilrr  existing  conditions.      How  are  they  to  gain  the  fruits 

•  if  thi'ir  labour  and  improve  the  whole  status  of  their  class, 

tif  tlie  workers  aliko  in  town  and  country?     How  are  agri- 

f  !ulLuraI  labouren         ^Hisans  to  make  common  caose,  so  that 

by  oi)pmising  ^  \  and  by  using  rent  or  taxation  if 
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takeo  by  Uie  State  for  tlie  general  good  they  may  deal  with 
igncuHural  land  and  land  in  cities,  in  such  wise  as  will 
r-.^tore,  in  pent  at  least,  the  old  common  property  on  » 
iiider  basis  ? 

We  have  seen  tiiat   the   existing   system   of  production 
aD<i    exchange,    does    but    bring    about    anarchy    for    the 
workers   and   even    for    the   capitalists   themselves.     Land 
tiiled  mort!  and  more  by  machinery,  with  fewer  and  fewer 
Lands  in  proportion  to  the  total  produce,  still  does  not  keep 
pace  in  progress  with  manufacture.      The  relative  prices  of 
agricultural   produce    and    luxuries   have   been   completely 
snbverted  since  the  middle  ^es.    Agricultural  produce  which 
thea  was   cheap  in   comparison  with   common    luxuries,   is 
now  relatively  deoi",  small  luxuries  and  manufactured  goods 
being  cheap.      Thus  in  considering  "  the  land  question  "  as 
it  is  called  from  the  point  of  view  of  (I)  the  i^cnltural 
labourers  and  (2)  artisans  of  the  cities,  we  are  at  once  driven 
to  consider  the  oi^anisation  and  co-operation  of  the  workers 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  to  reflect  as  to  how  their  etTorts 
can  be  most  tisefully  turned  to  account  for  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  country,  whilst  new  machinery  and  the  employ- 
ment of  new  natural  forces,  such  as  electricity,  and  the  sun's 
direct  heat  turned  into  motive  power,  are  revolutionising  all 
the  conditions  of  production — a  problem  far  exceeding  in 
I- fiOB^lexity  the  taxation  of  agricultural  land  to  its  full  rental 
1,  or  proposab  for  giving  every  one  five  acres  of  soil. 
labourers     in    country     and     town    are     ill-paid     and 
)d,  reducing  their  own  wages  by  competing  among 
res,    anil    exposed     often    to    the    competition    of 
,  fcud    foreigners    who   reduce   them   still   further. 
qQosures  can  alter  a  state  of  things  based  upon 
IS  competition.     To  deal  fairiy  alike  with  the 
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land  and  the  labourer — and  our  best  experts  state  that  1 
soil  of  Great  Britain  could  be  profitably  made  to  produea 
twice  its  present  amount  of  food,  even  under  present  cod- 
ditioDB — a  complete  re-organisation  of  production  and  ex- 
change between  town  and  country  is  needed.  In  tite  citiec 
of  course,  where  ground  rents  arisi;  from  a  different  sort  a 
competition,  their  confiscation  or  purchase  at  a  low  price  l^ 
the  nninicipality  would  have  a  better  effect,  provided  i 
course,  the  property  and  revenue  thus  acquired  were  used 
for  Ihe  general  benefit.*  So  far,  however,  even  land  ia 
cities  owned  by  corporations  or  municipalities  has  not  been 
used  to  give  better  homes  to  the  body  of  the  people,  or  to 
reduce  tho  competition  for  house-room.  The  one  idea  I 
been  to  obtain  as  great  a  return  from  the  land  aa  possible^ 
in  order  to  lower  rates,  in  the  same  way  that  the  generaj 
confiscation  of  rents  would,  on  the  nationalisation  of  the  land 
scheme,  be  applied  to  reduction  of  imperial  taxation.  Bui 
this  again  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  city  administratioi 
is  under  the  control  of  men  who  look  upon  society  from  thO 
trading  point  of  view,  and  are  content  with  the  systeo) 
which  enriches  the  upper  and  middle  by  hopelessly  degrade 

*  The  vorj  idea  that  coDfiscatioii  may  be  resorti!d  to  in  the  interest  tA 
the  mass  of  the  people,  necessarily  lowers  a  price  which  depends  u 
the  number  of  years  purchase  of  the  rant — a  p<iirely  ideal  valuftUo^ 
which  oasumee  the  permanence  of  the  present  conditions.  Thus  tin 
luid  in  Ireland  bua  much  decreased  in  capital  value,  and  as  the  idea  o 
nationalisation  spreads  in  England  the  same  effect  will  be  produocQ 
here.  Credit,  security,  the  permanence  of  the  capitalist  predomiiuuiM 
—shake  these  thorough Ij,  and  the  amount  of  "compensation"  to  b> 
paid  to  moDopolista  will  not  be  very  ruinous.  Think  of  that,  raitivay 
inagniiteH,  imd  water-uonpunicH  oa  well  as  landlords.  Besides,  whenever 
1  see  a  labourer  worn-out  and  hopeless  from  over-work,  I  nsk  u 
what  compensation  cud  JOU  give  him  for  his  wasted,  miserable 
If  "compeasation"  ia  in  the  wind,  the  workers  have  centiiri«a  of 
robbery  to  be  compensated  for. 
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ing  tlie  working  class,  Tlmt  individuala  like  the  Duke  of 
Wistminater,  the  Duke  of  Portlan<l,  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lonl  Derby,  Sir  James  Ramsden,  and 
others,  should  own  land  upon  which  whole  cities  or  large 
portions  of  cities  stand,  and  act  with  almost  absolute 
authority  in  regard  to  certain  matters,  which  naost  nearly 
concern  the  welfare  of  tho  inhabitants,  preventing  the 
erection  of  markets,  or  of  artisans'  dwellings,  exacting  enor- 
mous BMras  for  land  required  for  improvements,  and  using 
their  ao-callwl  rights  entirely  for  their  own  profit — that 
this  monstrous  monopoly  should  be  permitted  to  continue, 
ia  clearly  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pubUc  interest. 

Unquestionably,  then  all  land  required  for  urban  purposes 
should  be  taken  and  held  by  the  State,  municipality,  town- 
aliip  or  county  board,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  people  who  give 
value  to  such  urban  land  in  their  collective  capacity.  In 
this  case,  assuming  even  the  partial  continuance  of  the 
pretient  bourgeois  society,  it  is  far  better  that  each  city  or 
town  should  exact  the  full  competition  rent,  paying  its 
proportion  to  the  general  fund  than  that  private  owners 
■tflhould  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  present  exactions  for 
dividual  profit.*  For  in  this  way,  not  only  do  such  renta 
)  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  or  rates — an  arrangement 
,  as  already  urged,  by  no  means  necessarily  benefits 
:  of  the  people — but  the  municipal  authorities 
uily  retain  the  power  to  erect  buildings  of  their  own 
B  lood  of  their  choice,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  parks  and 

aware  tliat  there  are  some  who  sappoae  that  our  present  bour- 

omuigementu  must  be  totally  destrojed  and  others  substituted 

\  blow.    But,  however  xncceBBful  a  revolution  might  be,  it  is 

'  Qunkind  cannot  chauge  its  whole  nature  all  at  once.    Break 

oertaiiJy,  but  never  furget  the  fact  that  the  uewfoims  niu*t 

le  old. 
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open  spaces  and  to  8u|>enDteDd  now  buildings,  if  haadeJ 
over  to  private  enterprise  in  accordance  with  the  existdng- 
transitton  system.  Here,  then,  the  land  would  be  dealt 
with  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  lands  which  are  already 
administered  by  municipalities  or  scliool  boards  save  that  in 
any  arrangements  where  the  people  at  large  controlled  their 
own  business,  such  property  would  be  used  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  or 
prejudices  of  a  mere  profit-mongering  class.  Here,  as  in 
every  other  field,  the  antagonism  between  the  material 
interestfi  of  the  wage  earaera  and  the  profits  of  the  traders, 
the  actual  conflict  between  the  people  who  work  and  the 
classes  who  trade  upon  their  labour,  is  reflected  by  the  thought 
of  the  time  iu  tlio  struggle  betwcfu  the  collective  view  of  tb« 
Dation'u  interests  which  shall  allow  free  scope  and  individu- 
ality to  all,  and  the  individual  view  which  granta  the  right 
to  independence  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  miaery  and 
degradation  for  the  rest.  The  conflict  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  complete  victory  of  the  people,  which  again  can  only 
be  peacefully  secured  by  the  moal  thorough  combination 
among  the  people  themselves. 

In  any  case,  "nationalisation,"  oj  ruthcr  "  communisa- 
tiou  "  of  land,  is  a  far  easier  matter  in  cities  than  in  the 
country.  For  in  agriculture  there  is  not  only  the  class 
struggle  for  the  general  administration,  or  the  appropriation 
of  rent  for  public  purposes  as  a  transition  remedy,  to  con- 
sider, but  also  the  organisation  of  rural  labour.  At  present 
all  projects  of  reform,  whether  propounded  by  Tory  or 
Liberal,  deal  only  with  the  distribution  of  the  agricultural 
produce  between  the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  between  the 
landowner  and  his  capitalist  bailiff  or  villicus.  What  is  the 
real  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  how  much  labour 
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I  be  needed  with   the    present    improved    machinery 
>dace  sufficient  food  profitably  for  the  whole  popula- 
■.Iba!  in  what  manner  can  the  individual  interest  be  best 
Wmonised  with  the  general  good  ?     These  are  points  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  and  difficulty— more  especially 
that  of  the  arrangement  of  labour  and  the  distributiou  of 
prodaction  between  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country — 
llian  the  mere  hand-to-month   consideration  of  local  taxa- 
tion, which  leaves   the   condition  of   the    labourer   wholly 
limtouched,   whatever  it   may  do  for  the   landlord   or   the 
;  or  tlie  right  to  compensation  for  improvements  anil 
a  from  distraint  for  rent  which  concern  the  farmer 
Doe,  hut  in  nowise  benefit  the  real  producers. 
The  figures  already  given  prove  clearly  that  the  number  of 
Mils  needed   to  produce  a  given  amount  of  agricultural 
h  have  decreased  enormously  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Mtuiy,  and  yet  no  one  could  contend  that  the  agricultural 
tKinrere  or  the  artisans  of  the  cities  have  greatly  benefited 
?  this  reduction  of  the  amount  of  necessary  labour.     The 
h>6ta  of  the  farmers,  tlio  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  have  in- 
d  but  not  the  remuneration  of  the  labourcre  to  any 
preciable  extent.     The  people  have  been  removed  from 
'  soil  more  and  more,  and  the  density  of  the  population 
i  oor  cities  has  been  unnaturally  and  injuriously  increased. 
t  certain  times  in  the  year  the  floating  labourers  of  the  cities 
'ate  to  the  rural  districts  for  harvest  work  of  various  kinds; 
tHo  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  this  migration  systeniati- 
1  to  protect  properly  the  women  and  children,  or  save  in 
r  inauScient  and  perfunctory  way,  to  secure  decent 
on  for  these  chance  workers.      This,  perhaps,  is 
when  we  see  how  the  permanent  agricultural 
■"ill    lodged.      If  the  farmers   and   landlords 
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between  them  treat  the  people  whom  they  are  daily  in 
contact  with  as  official  reports  show  they  do^  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  wanderers  from  the  great  cities  should 
be  regarded  as  much  above  the  brutes. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  present  system  of 
landownership — the  modem  latifundia — is,  however,  felt  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  unchecked  power  of  eviction. 
In  England  oppression  takes  the  shape  of  social  and  political 
injustice,  but  eviction  is  not  felt.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  is 
weU-to-do,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  has  nothing  to  be 
evicted  from.  The  cottier  and  the  crofter  stand  in  a  different 
position,  and  even  more  atrocious  injuries  than  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  been  inflicted  by  our  hereditary 
legislators  and  their  hangers-on  across  St  George's  Channel 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  No  words  can  exaggerate  the  horrors  wreaked  upon 
the  miserable  people  of  Ireland  in  the  years  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  great  famine  of  1847.  Houses  torn 
down,  men,  women,  old  people,  children  of  tender  years 
thnist  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  perish  on  the  highway, 
their  neighbours  refused  the  right  to  succour  them,  all  shelter 
impossible,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  thus  rendered  home- 
loss  and  destitute.  No  wonder  that  the  remembrance  of 
those  fearful  atrocities,  carried  out  by  the  dominant  class 
and  encouraged  by  the  English  Government,  should  have 
raised  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  millions  of  people 
of  Irish  descent  who  hate  our  very  name  and  persistently 
strive  to  overthrow  our  power.  Similar  frightful  scenes  have 
been  enacted,  as  we  know,  within  the  past  three  years,  and 
the  force  of  12,000  armed  constabulary  and  30,000  troops 
has  been  ^used  to  crush  the  justifiable  rising  of  a  people 
against  intolerable  oppression. 
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In  Scotland  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  towards  the 
croftera,  in  many  instaDces,  has  been  almost  ta  bad.  The 
hardships  of  the  Sutherland  clearances  have  been  often 
recorded.  The  family  which  received  Garibaldi  might  well 
have  looked  at  home  for  worse  grievances  than  the  people  of 
Italy  ever  suffered  from.  At  this  very  time  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  turned  into  moors,  deer  parks,  and  aheep- 
walks,  and  often  a  shepherd  and  bis  dog  are  aloae  to  be  seen 
where  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families  formerly  lived  in 
comfort  and  independence.  In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the 
people  in  many  districts  have  been  forced  from  the  rich  soil 
of  the  plain  into  the  mountains  and  morasses  around,  because 
it  Buiteti  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  proprietors  so  to 
drive  them.  Yet  these  very  proprietors  had  no  better  right 
to  the  land  than  the  meu  they  dispossessed.  Wrong,  fraud, 
and  robbery  were  made  legal  by  class  enactment,  and  the 
"  rights  "  of  landlords  E^ainst  the  people  were  enforced  by 
police  and  soldiers  paid  and  provided  out  of  the  labour  of 
the  people  themselves. 

Such    works    as    Mr    Mackenzie's    on    the    Highlands,-'''^ 
I  on    the    infamies    of  the   Irish   evictions,    Mr 
nil   Wallace   on    Land    Nationalisation,    the   instances 
1  in  Mr  Henry  George's  work  on  Progress  and  Poverty, 
J  now  constant  evidence  of  the  harm  done  by  private 
wrty  in  land  which  appears  even  in  the  capitalist  press 
-for  landlords  and  capitalists  seem  happily  in  a  fair  way  to 
1  oat  with  one  another — have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
3  upon  the  monstrous  evils  involved  in  the  ownership 
1  as  fully  as  heretofora     But  in  every  direction  the 
re  almost  incalculable  alike  in  town  and  jn  country. 
1  towns  the  shameful  style  of  building  now  m  vuguo  is 
'  due  to  the  system   of  building   leases,  whibt   thr 
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difficulty  in  counection  with  the  housing  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  never  be  solved  until  the  land  is  taken  out  of 
private  handa  altogether.  In  country  the  whole  arrange- 
ments have  practically  broken  down,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmers.  Wliilst  leaving  aside  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  laboiu'ers,  it  is  monstrous  that  a  countiy 
which  could  easily  and  profitably  supply  all  its  own  food 
should  be  forced  by  the  mischievous  narrowness  and  greed 
of  a  small  minoiity  to  import  to  a  most  dangerous  extent 
the  first  necessaries  of  life  * 

But  the  most  important  point  for  the  moment  ia  that 
passed  over  above,  namely,  the  actual  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  under  the  present  landlord  and  capitalist 
farmer  system  of  food  production.  The  most  trustworthy 
collection  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  still  con- 
tained in  the  ofBcial  reports  on  the  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Agriculture,  published  thirteen  find  fourteen 
years  ago.  Though  some  slight  improvements  have  been 
made  the  most  recent  statistics  show  clearly  that  affairs 
are,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then,  and  that  the  agricultural  labourers  as  a  body  may 
well  envy  the  well-fed  seria  of  old  time,  or  even  the  stavea 
of  the  West  India  Islands  or  the  Southern  States.  No 
actual  open  slavery  could  be  more  galling  than  their  nominaJ 
freedom. 

At  the  period  of  this  Women  and  Children's  Employment 
Commission,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  such  as  to  involve  certain  deteriora- 
tion of  tbe  mental  and  physical  strength  of  the  people. 
The  farmers  were  quite  as  ready  to  overwork  and  underfeed 

*  It  ia  estimated  that  we  ahall  import  tbia  ;ear  17,000,000  q<iart«n( 
of  wheat  against  6,000,000  grown  at  home. 
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women  and  children  aa  their  fellow  slave-drivers  the  factory 
owners,  mine'-exploiters,  and  cotton-lords.  The  employment 
of  women  is  almost  universally  denounced.  "  It  is  ruina- 
tion to  growing  girls,"  according  to  a  chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians.*  "  No  greater  evil,"  says  Lord  S,  G.  Osborne, 
"  social  or  physical,  affects  the  agricultural  population,  than 
the  employment  of  young  girls  ;  they  are  the  destined 
mothers  of  another  gunoration,  and  on  their  healthy  condi- 
tion as  wives  will  much  depend  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  parents  of  both  sexes  of  that  generation."  Yet  women 
in  many  counties  are  out  at  work  in  all  weathers,  and  often, 
as  in  the  factories,  up  to  within  a  few  days  or  hours  of 
pregnancy.  By  Act  3,  George  IV.,  c.  126,  s.  131,  boys 
under  thirteen  were  forbidden  to  drive  a  cart  along  the 
road ;  but  this  Act  was  constantly  evaded  in  all  the  counties 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Aldridge,  "  the 
prevention  of  proper  muscular  development,  and  very  often 
the  production  of  tuberculous  diseases "  are  due  to  this 
cause.!  "The  sameness  and  overhardness  of  toil  mars  the 
yonng  and  yielding  bones  and  muscles.  It  is  seen  in  their 
after  life  in  a  way  to  me  most  clear ;  there  is  a  want  of 
physical  energy,  of  what  I  may  call  labour-pluck,  a  deaden- 
ing of  mind  and  body  force.  A  boy  of  this  sort  (seven  or 
eight  years  old),  gets  up  with  his  father  at  four  or  five, 
has  to  help  to  prepare  and  feed  the  horses,  walks  from  sis 
till  two,  except  a  little  halt  for  meals,  then  comes  to  dinner 
and  returns  to  feed  the  horses.  I  see  the  effect  of  this  early 
work  in  making  the  boys  bow-legged,  "j  In  fact  the  poor 
little  creatures  had  the  very  life  crushed  out  of  them  in 
early    childhood,    and    then    our    legislators    marvel    that 

•  2nd  liefiort.  Agricultural  Cojiimisaion,  p.  10. 
t  P.  16,  Evideufu,  5.  %  Evidence,  p.  23. 
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"  recniits "  from  the  agricultural  districts  who  go  into  the 
army,  maintained  to  keep  np  this  state  of  things,  should  he 
BO  weak  and  ignorant  on  first  joining.  Education  at  this 
period,  prior  to  the  School  Board,  was  practically  non- 
existent in  many  districts,  and  the  children  who  grew  up 
under  this  terrible  darkness  and  oppression  are  now  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  our  rural  districts. 

But  I  will  take  the  Report  of  Mr  Edward  Stanhope,  a 
member  of  an  aristocratic  and  landowning  family,  who  was 
one  of  the  Assistant-Commissioaers,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
younger  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  His  honesty 
shines  through  the  whole  Report,  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
writer  of  it  cannot  see  that  landlordism  and  capitalism 
together,  when  freed  from  all  restraint,  necessarily  bring 
about  this  deplorable  state  of  things  for  the  workers.  Mr 
Stanhope  himself  visited  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, and  Leicester,  Dorset,  Kent,  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Rutland.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Leicester- 
shire, the  w£^es  of  good  farm-hands  varied  from  1  os.  a  week, 
the  highest,  to  lis.  a  week,  the  lowest,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered high  wages,  though  the  average  rent  of  a  cottage  is 
1b.  Cd.  a  week  out  of  this.*  Women  and  childi-en  are  com- 
monly employed  in  the  fields,  the  wages  of  the  women 
varying  from  6a,  to  Cs.  a  week ;  and  for  the  children,  from 
28.  to  Ss.  a  week,  the  number  of  hours  work  being  twelve. 
The  system  of  the  farmer  lodging  his  bands  and  being,  as  it 
werCj  the  head  of  the  household,  is  quite  disappearing. 
Farmers  have  become  far  too  luxurious  to  share  their 
labourers'  fare.  The  gang  system,  both  public  and  private 
is  in  full  swing  in  the  three  first  counties,  with  the  result 
of  the  most  horrible  immflBdi^  and  foul  langui 
k  74, 75. 
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even  tb©  youngest  boys  and  g^rls."  No  greater  abommation 
has  ever  been  known  under  any  Bj>8tem  of  forced  slavery 
tlitin  that  to  be  found  under  the  ganp  system  in  free  Eng- 
laail.  Oue  witness  unaccustomed  to  the  country,  though  a 
magistrate,  says  that  "  he  was  astounded  at  the  language 
he  hi-oni  from  the  mouths  of  the  children,  and  their  obscene 
uiaouers  unblushingly  practised  in  an  open  manner  in  the 
6eld8,"t  But  what  does  all  this  matter  to  the  farmers,  or  so 
br  a«  that  goes,  to  the  landlords  ?  The  farmers  are,  for 
9  moat  part,  absolutely  in  favour  of  keeping  the  people 
Jiout  any  education  at  all,  and  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
towing  the  labourers  allotments  at  a  fair  ratc.t  Such  im- 
tvements  render  them  too  independent,  and  likely  to  join 
!  Agricultural  LaboLU-ers'  Union,  or  similar  combinations 
■^  l^ainst  the  "  eternal  law  "  of  supply  and  demand.  At  any 
rate  the  morality  of  these  gangs  is  still  shocking  to  con- 
template, and  the  ignorance  little  better ;  yet  though  some 
beneficial  i-estrictions  have  lately  been  enforced  by  law,  the 
"'  convenience  of  the  farmer  "  is  still  chiefly  consulted. 

But  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
olber  counties  enumerated  above,  is  still  worse.     In  Dorset- 
shire, the  average  wages  for  an  ordinary  labourer  were,  in 
\  1870  and  are  now,  83.  a  week  with,  and  9s.  a  week  without 
I  cottage  rent  free.    All  perquisites  and  piece-work  made  the 
:  of,  he  does  not  earn  more  than  10s.  to  lis.  a  week. 
I.  were  not  that  in  some  districts  the  gardens  are  large, 
J  wages  would  sometimes  hardly  be  sufficient  to  support 

121,  127,  146. 
s,  291.    "The  women  are  far  worse  than  the  men,"  also, 
older  the  girls  the  greater  the  eviL    Ei-idence,  260. 
««,  it  may  be  added,  ia  miaerable.     See  Eridence,  270. 

anploying  "  Paddies  "—  Iriahmeii,  iu  hai'i't'st  time  on 
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life,"*     Many  of  these  very  gardens,  however,  "  are  briDgiug 

in  a  profit  of  £4i  an  acre,"  the  rate  of  letting  in  one  locality 
for  this  purpose  is  £Q,  Cs.  an  acre  1  Aa  to  cottage  accom- 
modation, a  great  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place ; 
but  as  it  seems  that  in  parish  after  parish  families  with 
five  children  have  only  one  bedroom,  and  Mr  Stanhope 
himself  "saw  whole  rows  of  cottages  with  no  privy  and 
abounding  in  nuisances  of  all  kinds,"t  what  must  have  boen 
the  statiO  of  things  before  the  "  improvements  "  began  i  In 
Kent,  pretty  as  the  cottages  look  outside,  the  accommoda- 
tion is  very  insufficient,  the  rent  of  a  cottage  being  2s.  to 
gs.  6d.  a  week.I  "As  to  Shropsliire,"  says  Mr  Stanhope,  "the 
point  especially  deserving  of  attention  is  the  infamooa 
character  of  the  cottages.  .  .  .  Many  cottages  are  to  be 
found,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  which  are  a  dia- 

•  Second  Report.     Mr  Edward  Stanhope,  p.  6. 

t323,    Appendii  H.^Nottinghamahire. 

301.  Evidence  of  D ,  lahourer.    I've  ten  children  aJtogether  myadf 

five  of  each  sort,  so  I  know  as  much  aa  most  people.  I  never  had  but  one 
girl  go  out  to  the  fields,  and  if  I  live  and  caa  keep  the  otters  aw»y,  I 
Qirls  oughtn't  to  go  with  boys  nnder  any  circumBtances,   .    , 

t  parents  can't  help  them,  so  the  girls  muat  go  to  work.  .  .  .  My 
•f  when  he  goes  to  Corburton  (three  miles),  has  often  t«  W  up 
""  ■  1  the  morning.  He  leaves  off  work  at  6,  and  gets  home 
an.  He  has  turned  nine  years ;  I  should  sny  he's  near  tta. 
They  earn  more  than  they  get  gning  ba«kwturU  and  forwards,  bnl  we 
can't  get  work  for  them  anywhere  else.  The  Duke  is  ilestrojing 
all  the  farm-land  and  throwing  it  down  in  seed.  8ome  of  the  funnen 
here  that  used  to  be  employing  eiglit  or  nine  men,  linv<i  only  two 
three  now.  I  cxpet't  worse  timee  for  ua.  Then  there's  the  lake  had  all 
he's  making ;  that  won't  make  work  for  poor  peopU;  Blen  yoa,  ihsiVs 
not  room  in  the  housoa.  Tbex^ghatim^t^^mifk  two  ur  tliciK 
Families  in  them.  There's  a  roj^^^^^^^^H^^Hfe  hmljra  in  iine 
o(  the  houses."  This  la  it  '*i*^|^^^^^^^^|Bud  at  Ma  oon- 
diliuii  of  the  peojilc  iia  r<i'gnrda^^^^^^^^^^^E5ft'  HUomI  is  iW 
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grace  to  any  cmlised  country.  In  one  parish,  out  of  sLxty- 
oottages  owned  by  targe  landowners,  twenty-nine  have 
b«d-room  only;  while  out  of  thirty-six  owned  by  rail- 
ly  and  small  proprietors,  only  seven  have  this  limited 
.iccommodataoD.  With  this  state  of  things  it  is  very  liard 
for  those  charged  with  the  education  of  the  poor  to  contend." 
So  I  should  imagine.  But  our  Sub -Commissioner  surely  did 
not  suppose  that  his  class,  as  a  class,  cares  about  that. 
£nough  to  say  that  the  evidence  shows  clearly  that  morality, 
',  cleanliness  are  utterly  impossible  in  such  con- 
of  lodgment. 

waged  iu  Kent,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Staflbrd- 
are  variable,  but  nowhere  do  they  average  more  than  1  Ss. 
^,  slaclc  time  being  taken  into  account.*  Let  any  man 
lider  what  that  is  to  support  a  family  upon  when  rent,  taxes, 
firing  have  been  deducted.  Of  course,  in  such  circum- 
iCes  the  father  of  a  family  looking,  as  he  is  forced  to 
only  to  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  the  time, 
ibliged  to  let  his  wife  and  children  earn  what  they 
from  the  farmer,  even  at  the  expense  of  loss  of 
h  and  degradation  of  morals.  But  I  will  give,  in 
aaon,  a  long  passage  from  Mr  Stanhope's  report,  and 
in  mind  that  things  are  no  better  now — for  such 
ivcmcnts  as  have  been  made  are  more  than  counter- 
by  the  depression  which  baa  weighed  upon  the 
al  community  for  yeara  past,  owing  to  bad  seasons 
ican  competition — surely  it  is  high  time  that  steps 
to  reorganise  our  whole  system  of  landowning 
H'A  man  \\t\A  beea  coDdemned  t«  gaol  for  refusing  ti 
qas  were  rAiBod  to  93.  a  week  from  Sa.  ijonl 
I  nick-rentcr,  now  Goveraor-Geuei'al  of  CanadJi, 
I   IJrih  li    iif    Magiatrfttea  who  pronounced  this, 
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and  cultivation  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  families,  utterly  regardless  of  the  vested 
interests  of  the  landlords  or  of  the  farmers  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  existing  infamous  serfdom.  Middle-class  politi- 
cal economy  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  complete  removal  of  such  illusory  "  freedom  of  contract " 
as  that  which  produces  these  deplorable  results. 

After  commenting  upon  the  defects  of  the  system  in  some 
other  respects,  Mr  Stanhope  proceeds  :  * — "  Part  payment  in 
kind  is  still  more  objectionable  when  combined  with  an 
irregular  date  for  payment.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
against  a  fortnightly  system,  as  tending  to  drive  men  into  debt, 
but  far  more  against  the  monthly  payment  often  adopted  in 
the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Salop.  They  are  even  not  always 
paid  at  any  regular  interval.  Some  landowners  themselves 
are  setting  the  very  bad  example  of  paying  at  irregular 
intervals  of  many  weeks,  during  which  time  the  labourer  is 
left  to  live  upon  credit.  Much  is  said,  and  especially  in 
Dorset,  of  the  extra  wages  earned  at  piece-work.  A  skilled 
man  will  no  doubt  deserve  and  obtain  exceptional  remun- 
eration, but  as  to  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
their  piece-work  (if  they  have  any)  is  limited  to  the 
summer,  and  frequently  to  the  hay  and  com  harvest.  Too 
often  it  is  the  case,  as  described  by  one  witness,  '  that  the 
labourer  s  winter  income  is  too  little  to  meet  his  winter 
wants,  and  he  is  obliged  to  mortgage,  so  to  speak,  his 
summer  wages.'  (Evidence,  73.)  Out  of  the  harvest  or 
other  extra  earnings  the  boot-bill  is  paid.  This  difficulty 
will  always  be  found  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  co-operative  stores  while  wages  continue 
as  low  as  at  present.     All  labourers  are  ready  to  go  there 

♦  Keport,  p.  28,  §  185. 
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in  stiminer  when  they  have  money,  but  in  winter  they  are 
obliged  to  resort  again  to  dealers  who  are  willing  to  give 
credit.  In  the  same  way  tho  pig  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  proclicaliy  '  mortgageil,"  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  sold,  or  returned  to  the  farmer  in  payment  of  its  original 
cost  before  fattening,  and  the  instances  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  low-wage  counties  where  he  is  able  to  eat  the 
vbolo  of  it  bimsel£  In  many  cases,  and  far  more  often 
than  is  generally  supposed,  his  employer  will  not  allow  him 
to  keep  a  pig  at  all.  And  this  proves  a  loss  to  him,  not 
only  in  the  value  of  the  meiit  for  eating,  or  for  conversion 
into  cash,  but  as  depriving  him  of  a  means  of  utilizing  all 
refuse,  and  securing  adequate  manure  for  his  garden.  There 
can  he  no  dotiht  that  in  tite  greater  part  of  these  counties 
the  lahotirera  are  aoMly  uvderfed,  especially  when  not 
allowed  to  keep  a  pig." 

Juat  think  of  that,  ye  lovers  of  free  contract,  you  enthusi- 
s  for  tho  reigning  political  economy,  the  free  labourer  is 
root  allowed  "  to  keep  a  pig  !  "  In  such  a  case,  unless  their 
ings  very  far  exceed  the  uauaJ  average,  even  those  men 
3  are  most  regularly  employed  have  to  be  content  with  a 
.  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
The  wife  of  a  Dorset  shepherd  in  regular  work,  thus 
eribed  her  food  to  me  : — We  don't  have  a  bit  of  butcher's 
sat,  not  for  half  a  year  ;  we  live  on  potatoes,  bread,  and  pig- 
meat,  and  are  very  thankful  if  we  can  get  a  bit  of  pig-meat; 
we  often  sit  down  to  dry  bread.  For  harvest  dinner  we  send 
out  some  boiled  potatoes,  a  bit  of  cabbage,  and  we  put  a  bit 
0  the  potatoes.'  (Evidence  10.)  A  family  with  three 
ren  earning,  aod  '  who  have  never  bad  sixpence  from 
ih,  buy  a  little  pig-meat ;  we  use  it  with  the 
we  dou't  often  have  a  dish   of  pig  by  itself;  at 
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harvest  we  eat  some  cheese,  but  not  at  any  other  tuna 
We  don't  often  get  potatoes'  (Evidence,  11.)  'Their  die 
is  bread  and  chscne  and  potatoes,  with  a  Uttle  bacon,  u 
the  families  that  are  best  off  But  for  the  last  few  years,  pig 
have  not  been  so  common '  (Evidence,  20.)  And  this  iu  i 
county  in  parts  of  which  '  fuel  is  so  scarco  *  that  lh< 
'  families  as  a  rule  never  have  a  firo  except  at  meal-times 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter' !     (Evidence,  20.) 

"  As  I  went  north,  the  greatest  difference  to  be  noted  ii 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  was  the 
creased  comfort  afforded  them  by  the  greater  cheapness 
fuel  :  yet  even  in  Cheshire  '  hardly  any  labourers  eat  mea 
at  homo,  though  some  few  can  afford  a  little  occasionally  o 
Sunday.  Potatoes  with  butter  milk,  if  they  can  get  it,  i 
the  ordinary  food.  Sometimes  a  little  beer  as  a  luxui; 
Where  a  labourer's  wife  takes  his  dinner  to  him.  it  ia  tha 
either  hot  potatoes  in  a  covered  basin,  or  else  gruel  thickens 
■with  a  little  treacle  or  sugar"  (Evidence,  156.)  In  Shropshire 
again,  the  wife  of  a  waggoner  in  constant  employment  v 
last  year  '  four  months  without  any  bacon  or  meat,  becaus 
the  pig  had  bom  a  little  one.  TTe  Aarf  nolkvnrj  but  potato* 
and  salt,  bread  arid  water.'  (Evidence,  150  a.)  Aw 
another  had  her  '  pig-sty  out  of  repair,  and  so  killed  no  [ 
at  Christmas ;  will  have  to  do  without  bacon  this  year,- 
(Evidonco  180  b.)  In  one  Staffordshire  village  the  diet  c 
the  labourer  is  almost  wholly  bread,  cheese,  and  potatoes 
ihey  never  eat  butchers'  meat,  and  many  of  them  got  i 

laa.     But  what  I  think  they  miss  rftost  of  all  is  milk 

h  cannot  bo  got,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  young  children 

i^  shore  described  is  that  wliich  falls  to  the  lot  « 

V  of  A  hard-working  and  industrious  man  who  i 

Ihkbit  of  frequenting  the  jniblic  house," 
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I  this,   I  once  more  say,   is   from  the  report  of  Mr 

i  Stanhope,  himself  belonging  to  an  aristocratic  family, 

a  member  of  the  class  which  has  driven  the  people  from  the 

»oil,  and   la  recorded  in  an  official  blue-book  with  all  the 

rairroborative   evidence.      Who   can  wonder  that   oiir  most 

.'killed  medical  officers,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  rural 

population,  deliberately  put  it  down  as  their  opinion  that 

the  agricultural  Ubourera  rarely  get  enough  food  to  keep 

ihem  clear  of  diseases  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment 

— that,  in  fact,  they  most  of  them  die  by  inches  of  slow 

starvation  ?     The    food    provided    in   the    prison   and    the 

workhouse  is  luxury  compared  with  such  miserable  fare  as 

t  recorded  above.      Yet  the  agricultural  labourers  are  the 

iple  who  produce  £300,000.000  a  year  at  least  of  wealth, 

t  of  which  the  landlords  seize  £65,000,000  in  rents,  the 

I  make  their  profits,  and  the  house-owners  take  their 

^ta  agajn.     In  Wiltshire  at  this  hour  the  average  wages 

['  the  ^[ricultural  labourers  do  not  amount,  in  hundreds  of 

,  to  2s.  a  week  per  head  of  family  all  round.     In 

b  workhouse  it  actually  costs  3s,  a  head  to  feed  the  men, 

women,  and  children  on   pauper   fiire,  though  the  food  is 

boughl  wholesale  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.      No  allowance, 

;  observed,  is  made  for  clothing,  firing,  housing,  which 

I  labourers  have  to  provide  somehow  out  of  their  2a.  a 

c  per  head  of  family.      Live  !  this  is  not  to  live  ;  it  is  to 

1  perpetual  misery,  and  to  plod  wearily  in  sickness 

row  towards  an  ever-open  grave. 

efore  taking  the  report  of  Dr  Fraser,  now  Bishop  of 

Aester,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  excerpts  from  Mr 

B  Jeffreys'  remarks  on  the  Diet  of  the  Rural  Labouring 

published  in  the   Fourth   Report  of  the  Commis- 

,   p.   139.      After  stating   the  well-known   fact  that 
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U  i>f  a»d  mutton  ''  are  so  rarely  tasted  by  them  that  they 
may  bo  said  to  form  no  part  of  their  diet/'  he  proceeds, 
**  but  the  &VLStenatice  of  the  peasantry  at  all  ages  bears  no 
duo   proportion    to    the   toil   to  which  they  are   reared," 
^HJUHoqucntly  *'  inadequate  nutrition  combined  with  constant 
lioroditary  toil  produces  a  hereditary  effect  on  the  intellect, 
which,  tliough  little  recognised^  is  in  England  of  surpassing 
t^xtont  and  much  to  be  deplored.     The  contrast  between 
the  dulness  of  our  village  youth,  placing  them  below  the 
average   of   mankind,   and    the   intellectual  vigour  of  the 
classes  above  them  rising  superior  to  the  average  is  truly 
remarkable.     Its  only  and  sufficient  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  one  I  have  named — sustenance  wholly  inadequate  for 
supporting  muscular  labour  and  mental  vigour  also."     And 
yet,  with  these  frightful  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  all 
that   our  legislating  wiseacres  could  do  or  have  done  is  to 
improve  somewhat  the  "  education  "  of  the  rural  children  : 
the  education  they  want  is  the  education  of  good  food,  of 
which  the  poor  infants  are  now  robbed  by  the  classes  above 
them.      "  As  sucklings,"  says  Mr  JeflBreys,*  "  they  have  to 
draw  breast-milk  from  fountains,  how  adequately  supplied 
might  puzzle  the  physiologist  to  explain  in  numerous  cases. 
When    weaned    they    have    to    perform    a    duty  of   great 
national  importance — an  importance  which  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  stuidy 
frames  which  the  empire  requires  to  serve  its  interests  in  all 
manners  of  ways.     Does  not  water  more  than  milk,  and  too 
often  water  alone,  form  the  liquid  portion  of  the  materials 
the  infant  constitution  has  to  be  built  up  with  ?     In  child- 
hood milk  has  disappeared  from  the  board,  and  its  place  is 
ill  supplied,  if  supplied,  by  a  scraping  of  butter  or  cheese.  .  .  . 

•  Page  140. 
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The  race  already  in  many  districts  is  lean,  stunted,  and  prt-- 

m&turely  decrepit.   ...   I   feel   unable   to  close  my  aiglit 

ogunst  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fact  that  tho  present 

ehildrea  of  England  arc  remarkably  slow  in  learning  and 

^upick  in  forgetting  what  they  learn,  more  especially  when 

^BpDntpared  with  their  superiors  of  the  same  race — evidence 

B  that  QUtrition  must  be  falling  short  of  the  demand  made 

upon    it,"      The   people  of  England   are,   in   short,   being 

ruined   in  body  and  mind  by  a  continuance  of  the  present 

wystem.       Nothing  can  be  worse  for  them  in  the  future  than 

wliat  they  suffer  at  present. 

Dr  Eraser  acted  as  Assistant- Commissioner  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  Glou- 
cest«nihire,  and  two  districts  in  Suffolk.    Here  is  what  he  says 
^jjkbout  the  cottages :  * — "  The  majority  of  the  cottages  that 
^httist  in  rural  parishes  are  deficient  in  almost  every  requisite 
^^Vtat  should  constitute  a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a 
civilised  community.     They  are  deficient  in  bedroom  accom- 
modation, very  few  having  three  chambers,  and,   in  some 
parislies,  the  larger  proportion  only  one ;   they  are  deficient 
in  drainage  and  sanitary  aiTangements ;  they  are  imperfectly 
supplied  with  water;  such  conveniences  as  they  have  are 
often   so   situated  as   to   become   nuisances ;  they  are  full 
enough  of  draughts  to  generate  any  amount  of  rheumatism  ; 
and  in  many  instances  are  lamentably  dilapidated  and  out 
of  repair.   .   ,   .  Tt  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  ill  effects 
of  auch  a  state  of  things  in  every  aspect — physical,  social, 
economical,   moral,    intellectual.      Physically  a   ruinous  ill- 
drained  cottage,  '  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,'  and  over- 
crowded, generates  any  amount  of  disease — fevers  of  every 
I    type,   catarrh,    rheumatism— as   well  as  intensifies  to  the 
■  P.  35. 
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utmost  that  tendency  to  scrofula  and  phthisis  which,  firom 
their  frequent  intermarriages  and  low  diet,  abounds  so  largely 
among  the  poor.     Socially,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than    the  condition  of    '  open '   parishes   like   Dorking  in 
Norfolk  and  South  Cemey  in  Gloucestershire,  into  which 
have  been  passed  remorselessly  the  scum  and  oflF-scouring  of 
their   '  close '   neighbours.*       Economically,   the   imperfect 
distribution  of  cottages  deprives  the  farmer  of  a  lai^e  pro- 
portion  of  his  effective  labour  power.    .    .    .    The   moral 
consequences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.     '  I  only  wonder,' 
writes  one  clergyman  to  me,  'that  our  agricultural  people 
are  as  moral  as  they  are.      Modesty  must  be  an  unknown 
virtue,  decency  an  unimaginable  thing  where,  in  one  small 
chamber,   with  the   beds  lying  as  thickly  as   they  can  be 
packed,   father,   mother,   young  men,   lads,   grown-up   and 
growing  girls — two  and  sometimes  three  generations — are 
herded  promiscuously  where  every  operation  of  the  toilette 
and  of  nature,  dressings,  undressings,  births,  deaths,  is  per- 
formed by  each  within  the-  sight  or  hearing  of  all ;  where 
children  of  both  sexes  to  as  high  an  age  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
or   even   more   occupy   the   same   bed  ;    where    the   whole 
atmosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature  is  degraded  into 
something  below  the  level  of  the  swine.'     It  is  a  hideous 
picture ;  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from  life.     The  medical 
gentlemen  whose  evidence  I  publish,  assure  me  that  .cases 
of  incest  are   anything  but  uncommon.      We  complain  of 
the  ante-nuptial  uncliastity  of  our  women,  of  the  loose  talk 
and  conduct  of  the  girls  who  work  in  the  fields,  of  the  light 
way  in   which   maidens  part  with  their  honour,  and  how 
seldom  either  a  parent's  or  a  brother's  blood  boils  with  shame 

*  Villages,  that  is,  whence  the  landlords  have  driven  the  people  to 
bring  down  the  poor-rate  in  old  days. 
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— hertj  in  cottage  accommodation,  is  tbe  sufficient  account 
and  history  of  it  all.  And  the  character  of  the  home  affect* 
profoundly  tbe  condition  of  tbe  school  It  would  be  a  rare 
tbing  indeed  to  find  education  valued  where  domestic  comfort 
UDii  decency  are  impossible  and  unknown.  A  low  physical 
CDoditioti  induces  a  low  moral  condition  and  a  low  intel- 
lectual condition."  * 

Assuredly  it  does,  and  all  honour  to  Dr  Fraser  for  putting 

tliuet  plainly  a  clear  material  proposition.    But  how  shameful 

it  to  our  legislators,  to  our  "  governing  classes,"  to  our 

itirc  civilisation,  that  this  state  of  things  is  still  unremedied. 


Iltr  S&mnel  Clarke,  EaDitary  Inspector  of  the  City  of  Norwicb, 

hod  twenty  yeara'  experience  in  tkis  capacity  in  runil  and  urban 

~     wB  tlie  whole  county  (Norfolk).    Was  specially  engaged 

int  three  years  ago  by  a  local  journal  to  report  on  the  state  of  tlie 

oeciipied  by  tbe  labouring  poor,  and  prosecuted  the  inquiry  iu 

aH  partB  of  the  county  extending  over  a  period  of  four  montba.    The 

reeulla  were  published  in  the  Norfolk  Newt,  and  portions  of  them  in  the 

tiomdon  Timvt.    la  of  decided  opinion  that  at  thia  moment  the  majority 

in  thu  county  occupied  by  the  rural  poor  are  of  such  a  con- 

ia  incompatible  with  their  occupants  growing  up  in  habits 

decency,  let  alone  luoroJity.     It  is  quite  common,  ho  that 

lUnces  if  necessary  might  be  given  to  any  eiteut,  to  fiuJ  any  number 

peraona  from  four  to  ten,  or  even  more,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 

Tied  And  single,  sleeping  indiscriminately  together,  without  any 

ition  or  curtain,  in  a  single  chamber.     Cases  have  been  known  of  a 

•up  brother  and  sister,  and  of  a  mother  and  grown-up  sou  occu- 

the  same  bed.    People  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  these  fact«, 

generally  regret  them,  but  say, '  What  can  we  do  t '  The  common 

Iging-houses  iu  the   City  of    Norwich  as  regards   ventilation   and 

■viaions  for  decency,  though  filled  with  mendicants  and  tramps  of 

lowest  class,  are  patterns  of  comfort  compared  with  many  of  the 

of  the  agricultural  poor.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  homes  of  the 

lore  than  neutralize  al!  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  elevate  them 

ily  or  morally." 

It  is  to  this  gentlenuin  Dr  Fraser  refers  in  hia  report,  when  he  says 
L  "  Mr  Clarke  of  Norwich  con  teU  anyone  who  will  ask  him  tales  of 
ijp  h«  baa  hiras^f  seen  horrifying  enough  to  make  the  very  hair 
Appendix,  p.  %\b. 
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The  permissive  Acta  which  have  been  passed,  the  borrowing 
powers  given  to  landlords  are  simply  worthless.  Far  more 
stringent  action  is  needed  ere  any  real  improvement  can  be 
made,  and  the  impulse  must  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves in  large  part  at  least.  Let  Lord  Salisbury"  and  the 
other  landlords  who  are  now  talking  about  improving  the 
homes  of  our  artisans  look  at  home  to  the  miserable  feeding 
and  infamous  living  of  the  agricultural  serfs  out  of  whose 
labour  their  rents  are  taken.  For  Mr  Stanhope's  and 
Dr  Eraser's  reports  are  no  picked  exceptions.  Mr  Portraan, 
Mr  Culley,  and  the  other  Assistant- Com misaioners  but  re- 
peat and  enforce  the  same  hideous  story.  Wages  in  the 
counties  visited  by  Dr  Fraser  varied  between  11a.  and  ISs. 
a  week,  and  in  his  opinion,  making  allowance  for  lost  titaej 
the  average  earnings  of  the  labourer  are  not  more  than  the 
sum  represented  by  this  weekly  wage,  even  when  harvest 
earnings  and  extra  pay  for  piece-work  as  well  as  perquisites 
are  fully  reckoned  up, t  Many  do  not  earn  as  much  as  lis. 
on  the  average.  In  regard  to  female  children  and  gang 
labour  Dr  Fraser  found  the  same  objections  as  other  Assistant- 
Oommissioncrs,  In  the  extreme  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land higher  rates  of  wages  prevail  among  the  labourers,  and 
the  people  are  better  off,  but,  in  the  main,  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  England  are  probably  to^ay  physically  in  a  worse 
condition  than  they  have  been  at  any  period  of  their  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  attempts  which  have  beea 
made  by  individuals  to  remedy  aorae  portion  of  the  evils, 
and  the  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  in  favour  of 
allotments'  and  education,  the  population  of  rural  England. 

*  Lord  Salisbury  is  interosted  in  one  of  the  most  horriblu  dena  in 
GUes'  aa  well.  t  P.  23. 

Z  The  objection  to  small  freeholds  in  tha  hand'  of  needy 
fell  put  in  Mr  R  F.  Boyle'a  ve|iort.     He  aaj-a  :  "  It  Bound: 
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%  still  Bteadily  deteriorating  in  consequence  of  conditions 

r  existence   which   necessarily  lead   to   degeneration,   and 

jntail  permanent  decay. 

Scotsmen  have  an   idea,   however,  that  apart  from   the 

l«r  system  in   the  Highlands,  and   the  poverty  in  the 

8  of  Skye,  the  Lewis,  &c.,  brought  about  by  the  infamous 

ions  of  such  landlords  as  Lord  Macdonald,  Sir  James 

btbesoQ,   and    their    like,   the    condition    of   the   Scotch 

r  is  all  that  could  be  desired.      Mr  Culley  pute  the 

jTerage  wages  of  the  Scotch  ploughmen  at  something  under 

140  a-year,  and  their  cottages  are   frequently  miserable.* 

Norman    says: — "To   say  that   the    drainage   of   the 

jes  in  Scotland  is  defective  would  be  a  gross  exaggerar 

bocaiise  as    a  general  rule  no  attempt   is   made  at 

unage   at    all.      They    seldom    have    any   privies.     The 

!ges  on   Lord  Airlie's  property  at  Cortachy  in   Forfar- 

3  would  probably  compare  favourably  with  the  cottages 

belonging  to  most  proprietors  in  this  respect,  aod  I  found 

that  on  Lord  Airlie's  property  there  are  only  79  privies   to 

401  cottages."t      The  drawbacks  to  the  bothy  system  and 

the  bondage  system  are  also  very  great.      In  the  main,  the 

position  of  the  hired  labourer  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 

is  superior  to  that  of  his  fellow  in  England,  and  he  is  as 

a  rale  much  better  educated.      Yet  when  a  statement  such 

the  following,  by  the  Reverend  Harry  Stuart,  J  can  be 

^«red  by  the  official  Commissioner,  even  Scotland  seems 

t  so  very  grand  country  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

U  kt  first  that  every  labourer  Hhoold  bave  hia  own  little  holding,  but 
O  often  enJs  in  his  only  making  use  of  it  to  borrow  money  which 
a  Eiever  ropny,  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  Bonie  amall  money- 


Indtf  who  will  Hell  him  up  i 


k(n  0«nniuiy,  so  in  Frtince  and  Austria. 


■cilesaly."    So  in  Ireland,  so  in  India 
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*'  What  have  the  married  men  nowadays  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  their  hearts  and  their  heads?     They  must  just  re- 
tire to  a  town  when  unfit  for  heavy  labour,  whether  they  get 
jobbing-houses  or  not,  such  houses  being  too  rare  to  allow 
any  to  have  them  longer  than  they  are  fit  for  such  labour. 
And  then  what  is  there  in  a  town  to  encourage  them  to 
struggle,  or  to  keep  a  name  clear  of  the  poor's-roll,  when 
their  name  now  is  never  mentioned  by  friends  and  acquain- 
tances ?     They  care  for  no  one's  respect  there,  for  no  one 
hardly  knows  them,  except  fellow  paupers,  and  few  or  none 
inquire  after  them  from  the  coimtry,  except  it  may  be  their 
own  children,  whom  they  left  there  behind  them.     No  place, 
no  work  can  they  get  congenial  to  their  feelings  or  their 
habits,  and  even  their  new  kind  of  dietary  sickens  them. 
A  garret,  a  cellar,  a  dusty  pirn  wheel,  and  foul  air  either 
soon  end  their  days,  or  make  them  reckless  of  what  may  befal 
them  ; — yes,  and  their  children  reckless  too,   if  they  can 
still  be  touched  (if  divine  grace   permit  it  not)  " — divine 
grace,  I  must  say,  reads  a  little  queerly  hereabouts — '*  with 
what  has  befallen  their  parents.     Now  this  is  no  uncommon 
or  over-charged  picture,  either  as  to  facts  or  as  to  feeling  and 
efi*ects.   If  jobbing-houses  were  much  more  numerous,  it  would 
enable  many  a  poor  ailing  farm  servant,  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  to  retire  from  the  constant  heavy  toil  of  following 
the  horses,  and  go  '  upon  the  spade,'  so  as  to  have  a  few 
days'  rest  to  occasionally  reinvigorate  his  frame.     I  have 
often  been  sorry  for  some  men  in  such  a  state  of  temporary 
bad  health,  but  under  constant  heavy  work,  and  yet  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  but  either  to  fag  on  uphill,  till  it  should 
come  to  a  final  break-down,  or  give  up  the  plough,  and  go 
at  once  to  a  town.     Now,  such  men,  if  they  oar''' 
got  but  a  year  or  two  ^'  ^-Khincr  might  1 
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saved  for  many  years  in  full  efficiency,  both  to  their  families. 
ami  to  their  country,"  A  pretty  picture  of  noblo  Scotch 
freedom  truly,  a  aplendid  example  of  the  real  position  of 
that  well-educated  peasantry,  which  is  now  ground  down 
into  the  dust,  under  the  heel  of  the  landlord  and  the 
fanner.  The  only  chance  of  decent  living,  is  to  work  your- 
self to  death  ! 

Wales  more  nearly  resembles  England,  in  the  low  rates 
of  wages,  and  the  general  deficiency  of  education,  though 
in  some  districts  higher  rates  are  obtained,  owing  to  the 
mines  and  works.  Throughout,  the  housing  is  bad,  and 
morality,  in  our  cant  sense,  low.  In  fact,  the  Welah 
peMantry  suffer,  imder  the  present  system,  to  the  full 
M  much  aa  their  brethren  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Edi^and. 

The  idea,  however,  prevails  in  some  quarters,  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Though  in  some  instances  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  have  risen,  and  their  cottages  have 
been  improved,  the  important  articles  of  meat,  eggs,  milk, 
id  butter,  are  more  than  ever  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agricul- 
labourer  and  his  family.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  owing  to  the  bad  seasons,  and  other  causes, 
has  increased  considerably.  Meanwhile,  the  general  state 
of  affairs  remains  as  it  was.  Commons  continue  to  be 
enclosed  in  almost  as  shameless  a  manner,  and  with  as 
nOQstxous  a  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  as 
*Ter.  Mere  expenditure  of  more  capital  on  the  soil,  also  by 
farmer  or  the  landlord,  by  no  means  necessarily  bene- 
tlie  agricultural  labourer.  Some  of  the  most  skilfully 
districts  in  Oreat  Britain,  arc  notorious,  as  we  liave 
*h6  miserable  oppression  under  which  the  agricul- 


^^^been 
HUodb 
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tural  labourers  live.*  Moreover,  during  the  last  few  yeais, 
the  farmers  themselves  have  been,  in  many  cases,  pajdng 
away  their  capital  in  rent,  taxes,  tithe,  interest,  and  in- 
surances, whilst  the  soil  has  deteriorated,  and  the  amoont  of 
live-stock  has  decreased.  The  actual  diminution  of  wealth 
has  been  most  serious.  Between  1872  and  1882  the 
average  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  in 
England,  Wales,  aud  Scotland,  fell  irom  9,183,000  to 
8,402,000  acres;  between  1874  and  1882  the  number  of 
cattle  decreased  by  S20,000  bead,  and  the  number  of  sheep 
dwindled  from  30,300,000  to  24,300,000,  a  reduction  of 
one-fifth,  or  6,000,000.  This  means  umnistokeable  im- 
poverishment of  the  agricultural  interest.  At  the  very  time, 
in  fact,  when  more  and  more  labour  should  be  employed  to 
make  up  for  the  injury  caused  by  bad  seasons,  the  brmers 
are  nearly  bankrupt. 

The  mischiefs  of  the  existing  system  even  from  this  point 
of  view  are  serious  enough.  As  Professor  Wallace  truly 
urges, — "  The  land  is  badly  cultivated ;  the  country  is 
denuded  of  population,  while  the  towns  are  overcrowded  ; 
many  of  the  greatest  necessaries  of  life  (which  are  also  its 
greatest  luxuries),  such  as  milk,  butter,  e^s,  poultry,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  are  all  made  scarce,  dear,  and  bad  by  the 
denial  of  land  to  labourers  and  the  middle-classes ;  and 
these  products  have  to  be  imported  from  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  even  from  America,  when  they  could 
all  be  abundantly  produced  at  home,  and  we  could  have 
them  at  our  very  doora,  better  in  quality  and  Sir  cheaper 
than  now."  Mr  Boyd  Kinnear,  a  skilled  practical 'fanner  as 

•  Stp  T.ible  compiled  from  Agricullural  C'lnimiasion  papeta,  by  Mr 
Hugh  Clementa,  nf  the  Bowd  of  Tnule,  Ayricultuni!  Giieeltc,  Mirdi 
36,  J  883.     P.  303. 
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well  as  ao  economist,  speaks  in  much  the  same  strain, 
though  opposed  to  nationalisation  of  the  land.  The  attempts 
indeed  being  made  b}*  both  the  existing  political  factions  to 
patch  op  thcpresent  arrangements,  by  bribery  of  the  farmers 
by  compenBatton  for  improvements,  and  the  agricultural 
hiboureTB  by  petty  allotments,  shows  that  the  knowledge  is 
spreading  that  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  thrown 
oat  of  gear.  Such  a  fact  that  with  the  enormous  improve- 
ments in  stall-feeding,  and  dairy-farming  generally,  we  have 
to  pay  actually  £14,000,000  a  year  to  foreign  countries 
for  butter,  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  landlord, 
capitalist-farmer,  and  agricultural  wage-slave  trinity  of  rural 
production. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  climate  ta  responsible  for 
this,  inasmuch  as  Denmark,  with  a  far  harder  winter  climate, 
supplies  our  principal  amount  of  best  fresh  butter  in  the 
winter  months,  at  the  highly-paying  price  of  ICOs.  (£8)  the 
hundredweight,  wholesale.  Further  illustrations  of  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  land  by  large  land- 
owners, and  the  method  of  letting  the  land  in  farms  rarely 
below  a  certain  size,  could  easily  be  given. 

But  the  most  important  point  for  the  country  is  always 
ithe  condition  of  the  producers,  and  the  reports  of  the  Sub- 
sioners  of  the  late  Royal  Agricultural  Commission 
ly  be  taken  as  giving  the  most  favourable  possible  view  of 
ID  earnings  of  the  farm  labourers  ;   for  the  Sub-Conimis- 
lers  were  by  no  means  so  impartial  as  their  fore-runners 
1867-70,  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural   labourers'  greatest  enemy,  the  tenant- 
yet,  even  according  to  these  prejudiced  witnesses, 
'^t68  of  wages,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
lack    times,    are    summarised    by    Mr    Hugh 
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Clemettts,  of  the  Board  of  Tnde — who  also  seems  to  con- 
suler  the  agricultural  labouro-  as  a  well-to-do  man — at  the 
following  amounts.  Id  the  mx  nwthem  coonties,  the 
averse  mon^-wages  average  17s.  weekly;  that  is,  in 
Xortbnmberkad,  Cnmberland,  and  Westm<HeUnd,  Darham, 
Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire.  In  Cheshire,  16b.  6d.  ;  in 
Stafford,  Derl^,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Kenty  16s.  ;  in  Mid- 
dknex,  15su  6d ;  in  Worcestoshire,  Warwickshire,  Sarrey, 
and  Sussex,  15s.  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  14&  6d;  in  Shropshire 
and  Cornwall.  14s. ;  in  Northamptonshire,  Backingham- 
shire,  and  Devonshire,  13s.  6d.  ;  in  Herefordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Rutlandshire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Hants, 
128.  6d. ;  in  Monmouth,  Huntingdon,  Gloucester,  uid  Somer- 
set, 12s.;  in  Dorset,  lis.  6d. ;  and  in  Wtltehire,  lis. 
These  averages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  include  the 
extra  wages  at  harvest  time,  which  involves  extra  work  and, 
as  stated,  put  the  earnings  in  cash  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  But  now  consider  the  folIowiDg  extract  from  Mr 
Doyle's  report.  After  giving  some  details  from  the  Report  of 
1 834,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  he  says — "  At  no  time, 
however,  have  weekly  tvagee  been  suffimeiU  to  command  for 
a  family  of  average  size  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  Tiecea- 
saries,  not  to  speak  of  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life.  A 
farm  labourer  has  given  his  household  expenditure  for  the 
year  as  £48,  8s.  SJd.,  and  his  wages  (having  lost  two  days), 
at  2s.  4(1.  a  day,  £36,  4a  4d.  The  earnings  of  his  wife 
and  child  amounting  for  the  year  to  £17,  8b.  2d.,  left  a 
slight  balance  in  his  favour.  Another  labourer,  having  a 
wife  anil  tivo  children,  with  constant  employment  at  15s.  a 
week,  there  being  no  earnings  by  wife  or  child,  has  fur- 
nished the  followia 
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Per  Week. 

Bent,             £0  1  U 

Clothes  of  five  children, 0  1    2J 

Boota, 0  13 

Stockings, 0  0     H 

Hour,            0  6    9 

T«(ilb.) 0  0    8 

J  (3  Iba.  at  Sjii.), 0  0  101 

BntterOlh.), 0  13 

Cbeese  (3  lbs.  at  9d.), 0  2     3 

Meat  (4  lbs.  bacoD  at  10d.)i                   >  0  3    4 

Polatoea, 0  2     U 

80^ ...004 

Bbe  and  Soda 0  0    1 

Candlee, 0  0    5 

Matches  and  Btackbg, 0  0    1 

Cools  (2  tons  yeai'ly,  at  ICs.)                   .         .         .  0  0     7i 

Barm,            0  0    ij 

1^^     Scbooling, 0  0    5 

^^L    Pepi>er  and  Salt, 0  0     1 

^H    Uilk, 002 

^B  £1    4    2J 

The  children's  clothing  is  put  at  £2,  3s.  2d.,  for  five  of 
them  for  the  year :  the  man's  and  woman's  clothes  are  ap- 
parently not  included.  It  is  worth  noting  also  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  sickness,  nor  any  for  butcher's  meat,  or 
tobacco  or  beer,  in  the  list  given,  which  nevertheless  amounts 
to  98.  more  than  the  man's  average  weekly  wages.  Yet  it 
would  be  curious  to  know  what  article  ought  to  be  knocked 
I  list  which  only  affords  2d.  worth  of  milk  in  the 
k  for  five  children.*     Here  is  another  instance  from  the 

^It  ia  needless  to  insist  upon  the  low  scale  of  diet  and  clothing  lis. 

kTtprawnts,  in  the  face  of  theao  fignres.     It  would  probably  pay 

'Iwtter  to  give  higher  wages  to  his  human  mule  if  only  that 

II  get  on  the  average  more  than  proportionately  better  work 

mtlemca  could  not  hit  upon  a  much  better  way  of  grow- 
■y  surrounding  tbemselvea  with  a  happy  and  contented 
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same  report  of  Mr  Doyle's  ;  "  A  labourer,  36  years  of  ^e, 
having  worked  on  a  farai  Bince  lie  waa  8  years  old,  baa 
never  had  less  thau  15s.  a  week,  gives  his  oamitigB  and 
imtgoiugs  as  follows  : — 

Receipts.  Expehditure. 

1.   rf. 
Rent, 
Bread,      . 

Tea  aud  Sugnr, 
Cbeeae  (E  lbs.). 
Butter      . 

Fuel, 

Candles  and  B<m[), 

Clothes,    . 

Schooling, 

SondrieH, 


And  yet,  in  the  faco  of  those  official  etatistica,  there  are 
well-meaning  rectors  witli  good  incomes  who  can  deliberately 

peasftiitry.  Many  of  them  tiilce  great  delight  in  experimenting  on  1J« 
atock.  Improving  the  breed  of  men  would  apparently  be  quite  m 
interesting  an  occupation.  How  to  make  a  pig  too  heavy  to  hear  it" 
own  weight,  and  to  spoil  good  whcilesome  beef  by  overloadinf!it  «iltl 
f&t,  are  poeatbly  very  fitting  Bubjecta  for  philoBophical  [nvettigatiim; 
but  it  would  be  quite  as  gratifying,  one  would  think,  to  efface  Uib 
funine  lines  from  a  poor  man's  face,  to  rekindle  the  cheerfulness  in  hia 
downcast  eyes,  and  to  restore  the  vigour  of  his  muecloe.  Anistttir 
grftziers  are  fond  of  making  visitors  go  the  round  of  their  cow-bouM 
«nd  piggeries  to  remark  the  neatness  and  order  tb&t  prevail  there.  Dii 
it  nevw  occur  to  them  that  a  visit  to  their  labourers'  cottages  would  bt 
equally  satisfactory  to  themselves  if  they  were  sure  of  finding  then  the 
uune  admirable  arrangements  for  drainage,  ventilation,  and  wanutb, 
equally  clean  and  comfortable  beds,  and  iumatcs  as  well  fed  aud  tbrir- 
ing?"  Thornton  on  "Over-Population,"  p.  359.  Mr  Thornton  forgot 
when  he  wrote  this  passage  that  free  labourers  have  no  exchange  vaJut 
to  the  country  gentleman,  whei-ein  they  dilTer  greatly  to  their  di*- 
Advantage  from  the  abort-LoruB  and  the  pigs. 
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propose  a  measure  of  compulsory  insurance  in  the  counties 
where  wages  are  lowest,  and  attribute  all  the  miseries  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  "  want  of  thrift."  The  truth 
is.  that  the  rural  labourer,  like  his  fellow  of  the  cities,  is 
in  such  penury  that  pleasure  is  almost  unknown  to  him, 
aod  he  is  too  often  driven  to  drink  to  drowo  his  cares. 
Chaoge  the  social  conditions  from  early  youth,  secure  the 
cbildreu  not  merely  bare  education — which  means,  even 
uow,  mere  commonplace  instruction  that  their  poor  feeding 
and  squalid  surroundings  prevent  them  from  taking  advan- 
lage  ijf — -but  a  really  pure  and  healthy  existence,  with 
I  aifficient  food  and  leisure  in  return  for  wholesome  work,  and 
^Kdnmkenness  or  low  debauchery  would  soon  disappear.  'As 
^Ht  IB,  after  a  life  of  hopeless  and  degrading  toil  on  starvation 
^■irages  they  have  but  the  squalid  misery  of  the  workhouse 
to  look  to  in  old  age.  The  landlord,  the  rector,  the  farmer, 
ihe  whole  array  of  consumers  who  have  lived  at  ease  on  the 
l»Umr  of  these  underpaid  wage-slaves  grudge  the  worn-out 
Iibonrer  even  the  cost  of  maintenance  after  forty  or  fifty 
years  spent  in  providing  them  with  food  and  luxury  out  of 
I  labour.  Surely,  if  compensation  is  ever  called  for,  it  is 
I  agricultural  labourers  as  a  class,  not  the  landlords  or 
b  furoers,  who  may  fairly  demand  it  to-day.  But  political 
komy,  that  middle-class  fetish,  is  appealed  to  in  order  to 
tify  social  conditions  which  utterly  ruin  the  most  valuable 
mbers  of  all  society,  and  are  maintained  by  brute  force 
■  Batiafy  class  greed.  There  are,  as  the  last  census  shows, 
lS50,000  agricultural  labourers.  They  produce,  even  witb 
b  present  unscientific  application  of  machinery  and  artifl- 
manures,  £300,000,000  a  year  on  the  average,  or 
S40  a  year  per  head.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
cessary  expenses  of  distribution,  surely  enough  should  be 
Ft  to  give  the  producers  a  portion  of  their  product  sufficient 
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to  keep  tliciu  clear  of  thosQ  diseases  arising  from  inaufficietil 
noil risbm eat  which,  according  to  the  medical  teGUmoiif 
filready  recorded  they  at  present  rarely  escape." 

Here  at  any  rate  wo  liave  before  ua  on  ofHcial  testimonj 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  producers  in  our  Engluid 
of  to-day.  It  is  deplorable  enough.  What  is  worse,  if  they 
produced  twice  as  much  by  the  application  of  more  capita) 
and  machinery,  and  our  total  agricultural  anuual  retura 
were  £000,000,000  instead  of  £300,000,00(),  the  labourers 
under  the  prcaanre  of  unrestricted  competition  would  gel  ao 
liigher  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  food  and  lodging, 
than  tlioy  do  now.  Moreover,  aa  urged  above,  if  the  rents 
of  the  landowners  were  taken  by  the  State  to-morrow,  and 
used  for  the  reduction  of  all  other  taxation  in  the  nj 
that  Mr  Henry  George  and  others  propose,  this  by  it«lf 
would  benefit  the  labourei'H  not  at  all  if  the  fanucn  itill 
maintained,  as  they  would  maintain,  their  asccDdaacy. 
The  direct  expropriation  of  landlords  and  the  allotment  uf 
a  few  acres  of  land  under  the  State  to  each  agricultural 
labourer  might  by  degrees  have  a  better  effect;  hot  llie 
present  generation  of  labourers  arc  too  ignorant  and  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  ground,  even  on  a  very  small  Bcala, 
under  the  exihting  system  of  production  for  profit. 

The  first  point  that  has  to  he  established  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  keep  him  in  health  in 
retiuTi  for  the  ordinary  day's  labour.     The  next  that  such 

*  Mr  Henry  George  has  shoivti  quite  couclusively  as  againil  III 
FraiiciB  A.  Walker  that  Marx'H  theory  of  the  steady  increaoa  o(  tlw 
amount  of  capital  required  iu  lUl  iiiduatries  and  the  tendency  to  Urgw 
and  larger  opemtions  applies  to  agriculture  in  the  United  State*.  The 
average  size  of  the  farms  is  growing  uensua  by  ceusua.  Needless  to  idd 
that  in  market-gardening  the  Hanie  rule  applies,  though  where  Iliii 
iadostry  ia  ranked  as  farming  the  contrary  might  aeem  to  be  the  ok. 
A  market-garden  of  liO  acres  might  employ  more  capital  than  a  hnii 
f  BOO. 
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Ubour  Khali  be  organised  to  tlie  best  advantage  va.  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  fellows  in  country  and  in  town.  Good 
hoDKmg  ia  also  essential,  and  the  powers  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ments might  fairly  be  made  compulsory  in  this  direction. 
K  roductioD  of  the  hours  of  labour  necessarily  accompanies 
ihese  reforms.  But  the  basis  of  every  improvement  must  be 
■;^xA  food  and  good  education  in  childhood.  In  short,  the 
laud  question  as  it  aifects  the  agricultural  labourers  cannot 
Ik  separated  from  the  great  and  complicated  problem  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  present  system  of  production  and 
exchange  in  the  interest  of  tho   producing  claaa.      If  im- 

t" — ^mentis  to  be  peaceful,  the  reorganisation  cannot  begin 
)on.  The  very  idea  of  even  a  wages -mini  mum  is  looked 
as  ridiculous  by  those  who  guide  our  present  develop- 
They  think  like  Mr  Fawcett  that  they  have  quite 
d  the  question  when  they  have  restated  the  old  hack 
ies  over  again  as  solemn  truths.  But  the  facts  must 
ced.  Men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  are 
.tterly  devoid  of  all  sympathy  must  make  common  cause 
the  workers  in  demanding  that  the  power  of  tho  State 
no  longer  be  used  to  maintain  a  system  of  land 
ownership  and  land  cultivation  which  means,  and  cannot 
ut  mean,  the  permanent  degradation  of  the  producers. 
s  in  the  groat  fields  of  manufacture  and  exchange, 
t  first  points  to  be  considered  are  not  how  to  secure 
for  the  landowner,  compensation  for  the  farmer, 
wed  profit  for  the  capitalist  and  justification  for  tho 
reditcd  middle  class  economists  and  statesmen ;  but 
how  to  obtain  and  render  permanent,  health,  happiness, 
sound  livingj  light  work  and  general  education,  physical 
md  meiitul,  for  those  who  now  struggle  through  existence  in 
1  misery  as    the   official   reporters   themselves   scarcely 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  CITT  PRODUCING  CLASS. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  general  conditions  of  production, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  amount  of  wealth  created  is 
divided  among  the  population,  a  few  more  figures  are  neces- 
sary, and  these  alone  will  show  that,  making  what  allowance 
we  please  for  the  power  of  society  to  modify  the  surround- 
ings of  the  next  generation,  and  thus  to  produce  a  healthier, 
better  educated,  and  more  moral  nation  in  the  future,  the 
present  distribution  of  wealth  is  so  faulty  as  to  render  cer- 
tain a  general  overturn,  peaceful  or  bloody,  ere  many  years 
have  passed.  The  historical  development  of  the  struggle  of 
classes  has,  in  short,  reached  the  point  where,  out  of  the 
rottenness  of  existing  society,  new  and  more  wholesome 
growths  will  arise. 

Plain  figures  alone  are  enough  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  truth.  Thus,  the  general  income  of  the  country 
18  now  reckoned,  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  at 
£1,300,000,000  in  round  figures,  or  close  upon  that 
sum.  though,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  any  exact 
amoiuit.  Out  of  this  total  the  landlords,  the  capitalists, 
the  pn>fov^sional  classes,  and  the  profit-mongers  absorb  nearly 
£1»000. 000,000,  leaving  for  the  producing  class  little  more 
Xhm  800.000,000.*     Of  course,  in  the  £1,000,000,000, 

*  In  1867,  the  lat«  Mr  Dudley  Baxter  estimated  the  total  paid  in 
■uch  wagM  at  £254,729,000.  The  workers  pay  back  abont  a  fifth  of 
thkinrent 
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are   mcluded  the  returns  which  many  of  the  lower  shgp- 
keeping  class  obtain  as  the  reward  of  labonr  in  distribution, 
which  is  as  exhausting  as  the  labour  of  a  large  proportion 
of  ihe  wage-earners  in  production.     But  this  class  of  small 
traders  is  dependent  upon  the  proletariat  when  "  times  "  art) 
gooJ,  and   is  crushed  down  practically  into  the  proletariat 
when    "  times "   are   bad.       The    domestic    servants,    who 
I  deriYe  their  support  &om  the  indolent  rich,  are  also  paid 
[,6at  of  the  sum  named,  this  useless  body  iucreasiog  steadily 
ritb  the  progress  of  civilisation.      On  the  other  hand,  much 
r  the  production  itself  is,  as  will  be  seen  clearly  below, 
itterly  wasteful  or  harmful,  and  the  producers  who  are  en- 
gaged upon  such  work  are  themselves  forced  to  fritter  away 
r  labour  on  goods  which  are  called  for  by  the  luxurious 
quite  irrespective  of  their  real  inherent  utihty  or 
3ity ;  or  perhaps  their  labour  is  devoted  to  making  in- 
■xicating   drinks   to   be   largely  and  harmfully  consumed 
their  own   class.     Still   the   proportions  remain.      Out 
bf    £1,300,000,000    of    total    income    little    more    than 
B<£300,000,000  are   paid   to   the   productive   wage-earners, 
who    actually   produce   and   distribute  the    wealth — about 
ODe-fourth  of  the  whole. 

But  the  entire  national  wealth  of  the  community,  though 
pery  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  even 
Iritb  the  total  income  of  the  country  as  given  above,  is  dis- 
Xibuted  even  more  faultily.  According  to  Mr  Mulhall's  esti- 
l»te«,  222,500  famihos  own  £5,728,000,000  out  of  a  total 
JiBed  national  wealth  of  nearly  £8,000.000,000.  or  close 
»n  £26.000  per  family,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
income  out  of  the  £1,000,OUO,000  taken  yearly  by  non- 
>dnciag  families;  whilst  -1,629,000  families  possess  but 
fe398,000,000,   or  less  than  £90  per  family.     Doubtless 
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tliia  fearful  discrepaocy  is  shaded  over  in  actual  life,  seeing 
that  2,04U.900  families  own  together  £7,5{i2,OOO,OO0, 
or  about  £3700  per  family,  sbowing  that  between  the 
4.629,000  families  who  own  but  £90  a  family,  on  the 
average,  and  the  222,500  families  who  own  £20,000  each 
family,  there  are  some  1,800,000  families  who  own  on  the 
average  about  £1000  each  family,  with  a  correspond lug 
share  in  the  national  income.  Nevertheless,  the  contrast 
between  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  poverty  of 
the  many  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  England,  and  the  many 
are  no  longer  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  or  its  causes  as  in  the 
days  before  the  establishment  of  School  Boards.  Nor,  in 
considering  this  portion  of  the  subject,  should  the  figures 
before  given  be  neglected,  that  the  total  assessed  to  income- 
tax  in  1882  above  the  limit  of  £150  a-year — and  the  re- 
turns are  notoriously  far  below  the  mark — is  close  upon 
i;600,000,000,  or  ,£100,000,000  more  than  the  entire 
gross  annual  produce  of  the  country  forty  years  ago,  and  fiva 
times  the  value  of  the  entire  gross  annual  produce  of  the 
country  when  Arthur  Young  wrote  a  hundred  yeare  ago, 
which  he  estimated  at  £122,000,000.*  During  the  last 
forty  years  the  wages  of  the  actual  producers,  however, 
are  estimated  to  have  increased  but  X30,00 0,000  or 
£40,000,000.  The  national  wealth  has  increased  in  an 
tnormously  higher  ratio— fully  four  times  faster — than  the 
population  ;  but  the  people  have  not  got  their  share  of  the 
increase  even.  This  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  under 
our  wasteful  capitalist  system  we  sweep  down  yearly  into  the 
sea  at  least  £30,000,000  worth  a-year  of  the  most  admirable 
manure  in  sewage,  manure  which,  if  properly  applied,  would 

*   I  am  aware,  of  courae,  Uiat  the  effect  of  the  gold  diacoveries  modifj' 
ttjcae  estimateB  :  but  uut  so  iiiucli  ob  tuight  be  tiU[ipoB«d. 


fin 
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inknce  the  fertility  of  our  fields  almost  beyond  calculation, 
uid  afford  far  more  food  than  any  probable  increase  of  a 
'e!l-fed  population  could  overtake. 
Again,  we  have  tx>  consider  the  number  of  paupers  aud 
migrants.      Greater  severity  in  enforcing  the  workhouse  teat 
it  present  keeps  people  from  accepting  relief  until  they  are 
.Ktually  half  dead  from  starvation,  and  leads  outside  charity 
UA  more  readily.      Even  ro,  too,   it  is  calculated   that 
,500,000   out  of  our  entire  population  of  30,000,000  in 
Iteat  Britain  receive  poor-relief  or  charity  in  one  ebape  or 
uiiOtlier  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  one-aeventh 
of  our  people  are  constantly  driven  to  seek  help  from  others 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  under  that  admir- 
able Bociety,  which  to  assail,  necessarily  argues,  as  some  say, 
.jgnorance,  insanity,  or  unecrupulousness.      For  it  haa  been 
'ed  over  and  over  again  that  pauperism,  in  the  form  of 
for  relief,  may  come   upon  the  most  sober  and  in- 
istriouB  of  our  population  in  times  of  crisis  or  depression, 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  most  successful 
shine.     There  are  some,  of  course,  who,  in  the  face  of 
facts  and  figures  as  have  been  brought  forward  already, 
itend  that  the  main  cause  of  all  this  fearful  agglomeration 
poverty  in  the  face  of  ever-growing  wealth,  is  the  unfor- 
kte  inclination  of  English  men  and  women  to  intoxicat- 
drink.     Beyond  ijuestion,  drink  has  an  effect  in  making 
matters  worse  than  they  would  otherwise  be.    The  excessive 
consumption  of  wine,  beer,  spirits — especially  the  spirits — 
is  injurious  to  the  people.    Mr  William  Hoyle  of  Bury,  who 
enthusiast  on  this  question,  insists  that  the  country 
£250,000,000  annually  by  its  expenditure  on  intoxi- 
Uquors,  when  account  is  taken  of  those  who  grow  the 
make  them,  those  who  manufacture,  and  those  who 
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diatribute  thorn.  Granting  that  much  is  wasted  in  thw 
way — saying  that  all  Mr  Hoyle's  contentions  are  just — 
still  there  remains  the  fact,  too  often  proved,  that  miseiy, 
bad  air,  over-crowding,  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food 
as  oftc-n  drive  to  drink,  as  drink  drives  its  votaries  to 
pauperism  aud  misery. 

Mere  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  Uqnora  on  the  part 
of  a  people  who  have  used  beer  in  one  shape  or  another  as 
their  national  beverage  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
would  not  necessarily  change  the  social  conditions.  The 
Bobcr  Englishman  might  be  more  ready  to  combine  for  sodal 
and  political  ohjocta  than  his  beer  or  spirit  drinking  fellowH, 
but  hitherto  the  most  temperate  portion  of  the  working 
community  have  scarcely  been  the  most  ready  to  strive  for  the 
interests  of  their  class ;  while  if  the  whole  working  class 
reduced  its  standard  of  life  by  giving  up  beer  without  anh- 
stituting  an  equally  strong  determination  to  have  something 
else  in  its  place,  woges  might  be  reduced  by  the  force  of 
pompotition  even  below  their  present  level 
J  It  may  be  well  also  to  deal  here  with  those  who  urge  that 
the  increased  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  per  bead 
13  conclusive  as  to  the  improvement,  even  the  relative  im- 
provement, in  the  position  of  the  working  class.  Sugar  of 
course  in  food,  and  its  reduction  in  price  is  advantageous  to 
increased  consumption  ;  but  the  potty  luxuries  of  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  &c.  ai^e  ill  purchased  indeed  at  the  loss  of  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  &c.,  which,  owing  to  their  enhanced  price,  the 
workers  have  been  compelled  to  a  large  extent  to  forego 
since  tlie  last  century.  Tho  drawback  in  fact  to  all  these 
averages  is  that  such  averages  necessarily  leave  out  of 
account  tho  greatly  increased  consumption  of  all  these 
articles  by  the   well-to-do  classes  and  their  hangers-on — a 
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mark  which  applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  in- 

»se(I  consumption  of  iiitoxicating  beverages — and  do  not 

ider  that  the  little  of  such  luxuries  which  the  very  poor 

2  are  consumed  in  place  of  nourishing  foods  which  have 

i  too  dear  for  them.      Since  the  Middle  Ages   the 

idency  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  towards  iucreaB-- 

I  price,  whikt  lusurics  have  notably  declined  in  relative 

e ;  what  is  more,  agricultural  luxuries,  such  as  asparagus, 

^ale,    &c.,   are   relatively   cheaper   than    were    formerly 

i  commou  vegetables,  the  potato  only  excepted.      Yet  the 

1  Trade  School  are  perpetually  parading  the  figures  of 

t  and  consumption   per  head  as  if  these   settled  the 

lestion  as  to  the  position   of  the   labouring   population, 

Ibough  report  after  report  is  at  hand  to  show  that  hundreds 

of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  their  countrymen  are  living 

under  Free  IVade  close  to  the  limit  of  starvation.* 

Cheap  food,  under  a  rigid  system  of  competition,  is  by  no 
neaus  an  advantage  to  the  labouring  class  by  itself.  Tliat 
rely  was  proved  for  all  time  in  the  case  of  Ireland  in  1 847, 
pd  has  since  been  made  manifest  in  India  but  too  often, 
r  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  American,  is  a  bourgeois  econo- 
Kiat  at  bottom,  and  reasons  as  if  the  present  form  of  society 
ere  permanent,  omitting  the  raoat  important  features  in 
s  historical  antagonism  of  classes  in  the  past  as  well  as 
pat  antagonism  which  exists  to-day ;  yet  it  seems  to  me 


*  Thiit  volnmiuoua  and  sliallow  writer  Mr  Mongrediea  is  a,  great 
in  thia  respect.  For  bim  Free  Trade  ia  the  Le-all  and" 
end-all  of  human  life,  and  the  production  of  wealth,  irreHjiective  of  ita 
fliatribution,  the  great  oliject  of  human  eiistence.  Tlie  publications  of 
the  Cobdcn  Club  hnve  done  much  to  stop  the  progress  of  free-trade  in 
the  United  States,  owing  lo  the  br\ital  frauknesa  with  which  they 
mpion  the  eternal  supremacy  of  the  aipitalial  dtim  at  tlie  expense  of 
s  workers. 
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that  in  his  criticism  on  Professor  Rogers  he  hits  the  defect 
of  our  own  middle-class  school  rather  welL  To  quote 
M'CuUoch  first :  '*  When  the  standard  of  natural  or  necessaiy 
wages  is  high — when  wheat  and  beef,  for  example,  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  labourer,  and  porter  and 
beer  the  principal  part  of  his  drink — he  can  bear  to  retrench 
in  a  period  of  scarcity.  Such  a  man  has  room  to  fall ;  ho 
can  resort  to  cheaper  sorts  of  food — to  barley,  oats,  rice,  and 
potatoes.  But  he  who  is  habitually  fed  on  the  cheapest  food 
has  nothing  to  resort  to  when  deprived  of  it.  Labourers 
placed  in  this  situation  are  absolutely  cut  oflf  from  every  re- 
source. You  may  take  from  an  Englishman,*  but  you  can- 
not take  from  an  Irishman.  The  latter  is  already  so  low 
he  can  fall  no  lower ;  he  is  placed  on  the  very  verge  of 
existence ;  his  wages  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  pota- 
toes will  not  buy  wheat  or  barley  or  oats ;  and  whenever, 
therefore,  the  supply  of  potatoes  fails,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible that  he  should  escape  falling  a  sacrifice  to  famine." 
In  the  same  way  Professor  Rogers :  "A  community  which 
subsists  habitually  on  dear  food  is  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
advantage  when  compared  with  another  which  lives  on  cheap 
food  ;  one,  for  instance,  which  lives  on  wheat  as  contrasted 
with  another  which  lives  on  rice  and  potatoes ;  and  this 
quite  apart  from  the  prudence  or  incautiousness  of  the 
people.  Two  instances  will  illustrate  this  rule.  The  Irish 
fiimine  of  1846  was  due  to  the  sudden  disease  which 
-sted  the  potato.  It  was  equally  severe  in  the  northern 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  tbe  Western  High- 
its  efiFects,  as  we  all  know,  were  terrible ;  but  the 
liaease  affected  the  same  plant  in  England.  That, 
Br,  which  was  distress  to  the  English  was  death  to 
lOM  not  apply*  aa  we  have  Been,  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 
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just  like  cheap  clothing  ought  to  be,  and  but  for  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  men,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  race." 

The  cheapening  of  all  commodities,  including  food,  by 
means  of  machinery  and  organisation  of  labour,  ought  indeed 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  race.     But  the  ignorance  and  want 
of  combination  among  the  workers,  the  rapacity  and  greed 
of  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production,  turn  this  very 
cheapness  into  a  cause  of  depression  by  driving  the  real 
])roducers  in  many  cases  down  to  the  lowest  subsistence  on 
which  human  life  can  be  supported.     No  attempt  even  is 
made  to  make  provision  for  bad  seasons,  either  in  regard  to 
food  or  clothing.     The  old  communal  and  village  societies 
were,  so  far  as   can   be  ascertained,  always  from  one  to 
four  years  ahead  of  their  consumption  of  food.     To-day,  if 
all  mankind  were  properly  fed  and  clothed  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  or  cold  of  the  climates  they  inhabit,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  human  vigour,  it  is  pro- 
bably an   understatement  to  say  that  we  are  at  least   four 
\oars   behind    our   consumption,    and    are    steadily   falling 
further  and  further  into  arrear,  at  the  expense  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  race  in  the  present  generation  and  of 
its  vittility  in  generations  to  come.      Leaving  Great  Britain 
aside,  India  and  Ireland  yearly  drained  of  their  food -supply 
or  agricultural  produce  representing  a  possible  food -supply, 
and  whole  tracts  of  virgin  soil  in  America  and  the  Colonies 
worked  down  to  sterility  to  supply  our  non-producing  classes 
at  home,  this  alone  is   a   sufficient   condemnation   of  the 
wasteful  and  ruinous  capitalist  system  which,  based  solely 
upon  individual  selfishness  and  the  gratification  of  individual 
greed  for  profit,  takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  nor  has 
any  regard  whatever  for  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
Not  long  ago  a  typical  middle-class  journal  summed  up 
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the  nnnber  of  men  who  had  dieJ  in  England  with  personal 
property  worth  more  than  £250,000  in  the  ten  years 
l^ween  1872  and  1S82.  From  this  list  H  appears  that 
teveDteen  persona  died  with  over  £1,000,000  a  piece; 
fifty-six  with  upwards  of  £500,000  each;  and  one  hundred 
aad  uincty-fivc  with  more  than  £2ft0.000.  According  to 
the  SptctatoT,  the  journal  quoted,  this  is  an  increase  of 
seventy  per  cent,  on  the  miUionaires  of  the  previous  decade; 
six  per  cent,  on  the  derai-millionairea,  and  eighteen  per  cent 
on  the  (Quarter-millionaires.  But  the  fortunes  between 
£100,000  and  £250,000  have  increased  enormously.  As 
ihtae  great  fortunes  are  frequently  combined  in  business 
v.-itb  the  smaller  fortunes  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
j'>iut-8tock  companies  and  the  like,  that  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  capital  into  larger  and  larger  sums  for  purposes  of 
production  and  distribution  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  the 
above  figures  would  show.  Capitalists  who  inherit,  for 
instance,  large  fortunes,  employ,  as  shareholders,  more  active, 
ambitions,  or  necessitous  men  to  look  after  their  business 
at  a  salary.  Those  managers  of  banks,  of  factories,  of 
niinJDg  enterprises  are  in  fact  the  persons  who  answer  to  the 
bailiffs  of  ancient  Rome.  No  doubt  there  are  still  instances 
of  individuals  who  have  made  large  fortunes  merely  by  the 
B  of  capital  which  they  have  themselves  acquired.  But 
^e  majority  of  the  most  successful  of  the  direct  superinten- 
mt*  of  bankiug,  or  managitig  directors  of  business,  receive 
a  for  their  skill  in  organising  other  tuen's  labour  on 
^alf  of  those  who  He  by  and  receive  the  interest  or  profit 

3  capital  which  is  thus  handled. 

EWe,  therefore,  who  contend  that  capitalists  are  paid 
I  they  organise  production,  or  distribution,  or  credit, 
]  consider  that  the  real  organisers  or  superintendents 
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are  in  ever-growing  niirabers  salaried  officials,  as  in  the  rail- 
ways, the  banks,  the  factories,  Sac.,  with  a  hierarcliy  of 
smaller  salaried  officials  beneath  tliem.  There  is  do  reason 
whatever  why,  even  if  audi  capacity  for  organisation  must  be 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  ordinary  worker,  the  workera 
should  not  through  the  State  employ  their  own  organi 
retaining  that  surplus-valuo  for  the  entire  community  whicli 
the  landlords  and  capitalists  now  absorb  to  themselves  out  ot 
the  surplus- value  which  the  wage-slaves  render.  Karl  Man 
has  pointed  out  that  this  very  socialisation  of  capital  vhere 
banks  and  railways  are  owned  by  many  sharcholdeia  vho 
employ  salaried  officials  to  secure  them  a  profit,  is  in  itwlf 
significant  of  the  break-up  of  the  middle-class  system,  thmi^li 
the  competition  among  the  corporations  still  goes  on 
lessening  degree  ;  and  tliQ  labourers  are  in  no  sense  bene- 
fited, save  in  so  far  that,  as  a  class,  they  come  nearer  ttnd 
nearer  to  the  final  revolution  and  victory." 

What,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  workers  in  u 
great  cities  ?  The  general  survey  is  plain  enough.  Th» 
wage-earners  are  split  up  into  various  grades  ;  and  as  in 
agriculture  the  Cumberland,  or  Northumberland  or  LoirUod 
hind  receives  ISs.  or  20s.  a  week  for  labour  on  the  I&diI, 
E^inst  the  Ss.  or  lis.  received  by  the  labourer  in  Doreel* 
shire  or  Wiltshire,  so  in  the  city  trades  the  skilled  enginceii 
compositor,  or  coach-maker  receives  30b.,  Sos.,  40b.  a  week 
agaiust  the  half  of  that  sum  paid  to  the  unskilled  haui 
In  agriculture,  the  superior  labour-force  exerted  by  tiM 
northern  man,  who  gives  more  than  tho  social  average  E^ 
labour  in  his  day's  work,  owing  to  his  higher  standard  o 
life,  involves  no  loss  to  the  farmer ;  in  city  industry  tit 
limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  in  skilled  trades  u 
•  A  furtlier  expoBition  of  this  will  be  given  in  tbe  tbirteenth  oh^tta 
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tt  cost  of  such  apprenticeship  in  time  and  money,  enable 
(lie  slul1e<i  labourers  to  obtain  a  higher  average  wage  than 
tIio  so-called  iinskilled  workers  who,  however,  are  just  as 
I'X-essary  and  in  every  sense  as  valuable  to  the  community 
[  large.  As  a  result  of  this  extra  payment,  unfortunately, 
'i<'?re  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  highly-paid  artisan  and  his 
: '.  ss  fortunate  brethren.  Yet  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
:  inibination  will  be  forced  upon  the  workers  for  political  ends 
u  order  to  bring  about,  through  politics,  social  results  at- 
■  liuable  in  no  other  way. 

Our  anarchical  system  of  production  makes  the  position 
E  the  skilled  artisans  more  insecure  every  day.  They  have 
me  a  nomadic  class  in  all  our  great  centres  of  industry; 
»ment3  constantly  occur  from  one  cause  or  another. 
lOndon,  the  working  classes  in  consequence  of  change  of 
bloymont,  are  estimated  to  change  their  place  of  abode 
ein  two-and-a-half  or  three  years,  at  great  loss  to  them- 
Hffea  in  every  way.  There  is  no  organisation  or  order  in 
I  this.  Even  the  effect  of  machinery  in  increasing  the 
inty  of  work  is  enhanced  by  the  uncertainty  due  to 
I  caprice  or  the  incapacity  to  withstand  competition  of 
[lie  masters.  The  laboiu-ers  live  in  little  short  of  social 
anarchy  during  ordinary  times,  whilst  once  in  every  ten 
years  a  serious  Industrial   crisis  comes,  which  inflicts  the 

K  grievous  hardship  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
le,  frotn  the  highest-paid  artisan  to  the  rudest  navvy. 
I,  whereas  under  alt  the  older  forms  of  society  a  man 
wJio  worked  witii  his  hands  could  reckon  upon  reasonable 
^mii(»nc?v  of  (imployment  and  fairly  good  living  in  the  place 
waa  born,  or  where  he  settled,  nowadays  he  has 
trance  whatever,  but  must  be  ready  to  shift  for 
y  moment,  owing  to  the  operation  of  causes 
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which  lie  entirely  outside  his  own  individual  control,  or,  m 
at  present  managed,  outside  the  control  of  the  producing 
class  as  a  whole  to  which  he  belongs.  Though  trado  unions 
are  enabled  in  ordinary  times  to  arrange  work  for  their 
inembeis  and  to  provide  satisfactory  accommodation  for 
them  when  moving  from  one  seat  of  industry  to  auoilier, 
they  also  are  powerless  against  the  great  induatrial  crises  or 
movements  of  trade,  as  witness  the  fearful  misery  wrought 
by  transfer  of  ahipbiiiiding  from  the  Tliames  to  the  Clyde  is 
1866,  the  ruin  of  Coventry  in  15C0,  and  the  fearful 
distress  and  depression  throughout  the  iron  and  coal  diatriota 
following  upon  a  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  in  1876. 
General  influences  aro  at  work  which  need  a  national,  ot 
rather  an  international  arrangement  to  nullify.  Such  periodi 
of  enforced  idleness  sa  now  occur  in  all  trades  bring  down 
the  average  of  wages  seriously,  and  inevitably  lower  the 
physical  power  of  the  workers. 

The  average  age  of  the  producing  class,  after  paasiny 
infancy,  is,  on  the  average,  about  one-half  that  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  who  live  without  work,  the 
figures  being  approximately  twenty-nine  years  for  thft 
workers,  and  over  fifty  for  the  well-to-do,  Tiio  number  of 
deaths  of  children  is  proportionate.  This  is  only  w 
might  be  expected  from  th?  social  conditions  in  whi<^ 
two  strata  of  society  respectively  liva  In  the  one  c 
insufficient  food,  bad  lodging,  indifferent  clotking,  ot6P 
work  :  on  the  other  side,  good  food,  healthy  lodging, 
lent  raiment,  and  sufficient  exorcise.  Doubtless  there  I 
habits  which  shorten  life  and  bring  on  premature  decay 
both  classes;  but  whereas  the  workers  are  driven  Into  n 
wholesome  lives,  those  of  the  luxurious  classes  who  irgi 
Jlhomselvea   do   so   of  their   own    choice.       Even   with 
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allowance  made  for  excess,  tbo  respective  length  of  life  ia  as 
we  see.  Women  of  the  working-class  who  live  during 
pregnancy  in  Buch  an  atmosphere  as  thoy  breathe  in 
crowded  courts,  and  with  such  scanty  comforts  as  can  be 
afforded,  bring  forth  children  under  the  worst  possible  con- 

ttions ;  and  the  children  theraselvea,  entering  upon  life 
these  nnfortunate  circumstances,  have  not  even  enough 

ilk  to  give  them  strength.  The  review  of  the  existing 
idition  of  artisans'  dwellings  given  below  from  official 
'reports  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
whilst  in  one  largo  district  of  Lambeth,  inhabited  entirely 
by  workers,  the  average  mortality  is  02  per  1000,  the 
average  in   St  George's,  Hanover  Sf^uare,  inhabited  almost 

POBtirely  by  the  well-to-do,  is  only  11  per  1000,  There  are 
ffistricts  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  where  the  average 
death-rate  is  over  50  per  1000,  Yet,  in  the  regular  health 
reports  presented  to  the  public,  these  dciacUy  districts  for 
the  workers  are  necessarily  lumped  together  in  one  general 
^Laverage. 

^1  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  even  if  the  laws  already 
^-  enacted  were  rigidly  carried  out,  such  insanitary  dens  would 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  ;  but  instance  after  instance 
could  be  given  in  which  the  most  unwholesome  hovels  are 
owned  by  vestrymen,  whose  influence  is  exerted  to  prevent 
the  law  from  being  put  in  force.  Not  long  since,  when  an 
exceptionally  filthy  den  was  burnt  down  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  it  wns  found  to  belong  to  an  official  specially  re- 
sponsible for  uprooting  such  abuses.  Complaint  after  com- 
plaint had  been  made,  but  nothing  was  done.  The  heads 
of  some  of  the  "noblest"  families  in  the  country  own  the 
land  on  which  the  foullest  kennels  in  onr  great  cities  are 
> BJtuated.  and  take  no  steps  whatever  to  improve  them,  or 
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to  cause  them  to  be  improved.  In  these  places,  two,  three, 
aod  four  families  pig  together  in  houses  which  were  originally 
buiit  only  to  accommodate  one.  These  "teoemeDt  houses" 
— and  thev  are  to  be  found  in  tbouEands  in  all  onr  great 
industrial  centres — are  filled  with  people  of  what  are  called 
ihe  "  lowest  class,"  and  the  description  of  the  dwellers  in 
cellars  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  forty,  fifty,  sixty  years 


"  Generally  Bueli  buildings  form  part  of  a  considerable 
neighbourhood  or  area  which  is  for  the  most  part  under 
similtir  conditions,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years,  and  the 
rents  extracted  from  the  poor  are  so  considerable  and  pro- 
fitablo  that  tlierc  i^,  gcnemlly  speaking,  no  probability  of  the 
buildin;(M  being  voluntarily  used  in  auy  other  way.  /n  /ucf, 
OiB  overcnnixlini/  produces  high  rents.  The  poorest  class 
■pay  a  hiffher  rent  in  pi'oportion  to  incoToe  than  any  oVier 
clwuf  in  the  community."*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
the  return  to  the  Trade  Union  Council  they  pay  from  one- 
fiftli  to  one-third  of  their  wages  for  rent  Moreover,  the 
rents  of  the  working  class  rooms  are  on  the  averse  consider- 
iibly  higher,  cubic  sp;ice  for  cubic  space,  than  the  residences  of 
the  rich,  although  the  latter  are  well  situated  in  fashionable 
iiwalitics,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  air,  good  water, 
and  pleasant  surroundings ;  whilst  the  former  are  utterly 
deficient  in  light  and  air,  and  the  inmates  frequently  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  most  scanty  and  impure  supply  of 
water.  Such  are  the  happy  results  of  supply  and  demand  in 
the  important  matter  of  housing  the  producers  of  wealth  ia 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  at  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  is  worse,  u  hu  been  shown  by 
writer  at'tor  writer,  tji^^wy  improvements  in  our 
'  CLorilijr  ^H^^^^^^mfo.  7,  Dwellinga  of  thi  Poor. 
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..itiea — improvements  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  be 
it  understood — result  in  more  and  more  overcrowding  and 
unhealthiae&s  for  the  poor,  A  little  has  been  done  by  Mr 
Torrens'  and  Sir  R,  Cross'  Acts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
'(iiQgs,  but  the  excessive  regard  for  vested  interests  even  in 
■iio  most  abominable  hovels,  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
aud,  tbe  permissive  nature  of  the  enactments,  liave  rendered 
tbrm  almost  nugatory  in  the  very  districts  where  changes 
were  most  imperatively  needed.  In  cases  where  advantage 
was  taken  of  those  Acts,  enormous  sums  have  been  paid  to 
landowners  and  hoHseowners  for  land  and  property  acquired, 
thus  permanently  saddling  heavy  charges  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  rascality  of  a  few. 

In  some  towns  no  insanitary  property  can  now  be  built 
nuder  the  bye-laws,  though  these  are  often  evaded  owing  to 
I  be  fact  that  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  class 
which  thinks  that  to  make  profits  out  of  other  people  is  the 
one  object  of  life.  Speaking  of  London  homes  for  the  poor, 
the  Memorial  from  the  Trades  Council  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Powell  points  out  that  "  thou- 
sands of  poor  women  and  men  too  of  the  hawker  or  small 
oostermonger  class,  with  and  without  young  children,  and 
I  imrning  not  more  than  10s.  weekly,  are  compelled  to  pay 
L  -fid.,  3s,,  or  3a.  6d.  for  single  rooms  of  the  most  miser- 
description,  or  otherwise  take  refuge  in  cheap  low 
Hging-houses,  where  inevitable  contact  with  the  dissolute 
1  the  vile  surely  and  rapidly  saps  whatever  degree  of 
or  respect  for  others  previously  existed."* 
MM  dissolute  and  vile,  whose  very  touch  thus  con< 
\  how  did  they  thus  become  degraded  ?  Surely 
'ifocroundings  and  miserable  early  associations 
I  i  d|!  DwtUinga  Ootnmittee,  Minutea  of  Evidence,  p,  136. 
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with  dirt,  obscenity,  and  disease.  But  still,  lir  Fawcett 
and  Mr  Thorold  Rogers,  Mr  Henrj  Sid^^ck  and  Mr 
Leoaard  Courtney,  will  tell  us  ob  their  reputatioo  as  political 
economists  that  for  the  State,  as  the  organised  power  of  the 
working  community,  to  step  in  to  remedy  such  frightful 
anarchy  would  be  a  disturbance  of  all  economical  order. 

The  workers  who  see  these  things  under  their  very  eyes  are 
on  this  question  shaking  themselves  clear  from  their  middle- 
class  misleaders,  for  the  Uemorial  goes  on — "  Much  may  be 
said  about  leaving  these  mattere  to  the  legitimate  efforts  of 
private  enterprise,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  health 
of  the  people  cannot  be  left  longer  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
speculative  jerry -builders  and  greedy  rack-renting  house- 
farmers  ;  and  laudable,  necessary,  and  worthy  of  support  as 
private  enterprise  undoubtedly  ia,  it  is  more  than  time  that 
something  were  done  to  check  ihat  kind  of  enterprise  which 
gives  to  the  people  coffin-bomes,  dooms  its  victims  to  lives 
of  pain  and  broken  health,  fills  the  dispensaries  and  hos- 
pitals with  endless  cases  of  chest  disease,  compels  grave- 
diggers  to  work  overtime,  and  enhances  the  value  of  burial- 
grounds  on  the  plea  of  inordinate  demand"  '  Leaving  aside 
the  rather  overwrought  rhetoric  of  the  last  few  lines,  this  is 
a  trao  and  faithful  account  of  the  bousing  of  the  proletariat, 
and  a  plain  statement  by  the  aristocracy  of  labour  of  an 
infamous  class  wrong.  The  Memorial  winds  up — "  The 
physical  health  of  the  people  is  the  physical  health  aod 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  State  should  do 
something  more  effectual  than  hitherto  to  ensure  xhmft  a 
healthy  mind  shall  inhabit  a  healthy  body."  To  give  a 
description  of  some  of  the  places  I  myself  have  seen  in  our  A 
great  industrial  centTj^roold  sicken  the  reader.  Vice,  * 
vermin,  filth,  debauclif^^||fl  fbttUest  kind  carried  on  and 
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opeuly  discussed.  In  some  districta  such  a  thing  as  decency 
or  modealy  is  absolutely  impossible  so  long  as  such  condi- 
ti(His  lire  maintained  and  even  encouraged  by  the  dominant 
class.* 

Speaking  of  Glasgow,  Mr  Bright,  the  hero  of  the  Free 
TVade  laisacz-faire  school,  said  in  1S83  that  in  that  wealthy 
city,  where  prosperity — for  the  capitalists — has  so  enor- 
raonaly  increased  since  1846,  no  fewer  than  forty-one  out 
ui  every  hundred  families  live  in  a  single  room  ;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  these  forty-one,  thirty-seven  families  out  of 
every  hundred  live  in  two  rooms.  Such  figures  give  to 
any  one  who  will  consider  for  a  moment  a  clearer  view  of 
the  miserable  condition  of  existence  than  could  be  given 
by  the  most  forcible  word-painting.  It  is  the  same  eveiy- 
flht-rc,  though  all  cities  do  not  show  quite  the  same  pro- 
Educate  children  and  return  them  to  such 
J  conditions,  instruct  them  just  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
ipreciate  their  surroundings  and  to  read  of  the  wealth 
tich  they  create  for  others,  and  the  class  struggle  must  be 
[ought  closer  and  closer  each  day,  Apd  well  that  it  should 
1,  well  that  the  shallow  sciolists,  who  talk  as  if  all  economy 
rere  wrapped  up  in  keeping  the  people  poor  and  destitute 
Utt  others  may  be  lazy  and  rich,  should  learn  that  in  the 
polntion  of  mankind  we  have  come  to  the  period  when  the 
laves  demand  in  their  turn  a  higher  and  a  better 
ucaJ,  mental,  and  social  condition  for  themselves  and 

f  8)D0e  this  chapter  was  in  type,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Tiie  Bitter 
9  ol  Ontcaat  Ijondon,"  has  been  published  by  the  CoDgregatioaal 
who  formed  a  Commisaion  of  Inquiry.  All  the  horrore 
\  can  he  fouod  recorded  in  ofBeial  reports  ;  and  our  capi- 
n  no  more  to  ministerB  than  they  did  to  doctors.  Fear 
1  Argument  with  them.  But  the  pamphlet  should  be 
OBtm  doubt. 
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their  children.  The  most  impotent  concluBions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  in  the  report  on  the  evidence 
referred  to  above  tend  to  make  this  housing  question  even 
more  important  than  it  was  before.  Whilst  admitting  that 
matters  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  it  is  still  left  optional 
with  the  municipalities  whether  they  shall  take  steps  to 
house  the  workers  or  not.  Evidently  nothing  but  organised 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat  will  compel  the 
middle-class  to  give  up  their  cherished  supply  and  demand 
theories  in  favour  of  a  better  system.* 

Meanwhile  those  who  suffer  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  others- 
step  up  to  take  their  places  in  the  .misery  of  life.  Take  for 
instance  the  evidence  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Huleatt,  of  St  John's, 
Bethnal  Green,  no  prejudiced  writer.  He  says  of  aome  of 
the  workers  of  the  East  End  of  London  :  "  They  continue 
with  their  progeny  working  half-time  when  trade  is  a  little 
brisk,  and  when  trade  is  slack  fighting  a  terrible  battle  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  to  escape  from  starvation  and 
the  workhouse,  which  they  dread  almost  as  much  as  stan'a- 
tion  ;  for  '  the  house '  means  death  to  every  earthly  hope- 
that  the  respectable  poor  cherish.  The  actual  result  is  that, 
like  in  some  parts  of  China,  there  are  in  East  London  num 
hers  whose  normal  state  is  semi-starvation,  not  merely  the 
profligate  and  the  drunken " — as  Mr  Samuel  Morley, 
Mr  Samuel  Smith,  and  other  professional  philanthropists 
would  have  us  believe — "but  sober,  steady  people,  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  work  if  they  could  got  it.  We  beep 
quiet  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  but  in  reality  there  is  a 

*  Mr  Titwcett,  for  instuicc,  who  grinds  down  the  Postoffioe  officU 
to  the  lowest  poMible  piuiit  in  wages,  Hid  exacts  ever-tDcieauiif[  exti 
work  from  the  8tl  ^"te,  baa  lately  iledarad  a^nat  »11  collecttvii 

effort.    See  J/bajl  'm  tor  July  18«« 
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sore  and  grievous  want  in  East  London  as  in  any  of  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  sucli  a  ciy  lias  been  raised  ;  and  the 
"■ijrat  of  it  13  that  those  under-fed  people  continue  to  have 
cliildron,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  same  state  of 
semi-starvation,  have  no  chance  in  the  present  condition  of 
growing  up  into  strong,  healthy  men  and  women." 

They  are  being  starved  and  stunted,  in  fact,  with  wealth 
all  Euouad  them.  If  any  one  wis!  cs  to  hire  the  lowest  class 
of  labour  in  the  world,  the  board-iuen  who  parade  the  streets 
with  pkcards  affixed  to  them,  what  doea  he  find?  That 
hundreds,  nay.  even  thousands,  of  such  poor  creatures  are 
ready  to  undertake  the  job  at  from  Is.  to  la.  Cd.  a  day. 
,  Consider  the  prostitution  again  throughout  our  city  popu- 
[  latioD,  Irom  the  mistress  of  the  aristocrat  and  plutocrat,  who 
rivals  her  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  sisters  in  laces  and 
luxury,  to  the  miserable,  drunken  harlot  of  the  rookiiries,  or 
the  still  more  pitiable  case  of  the  starving  seamstress  or 
factory  girl,  driven  to  sell  herself  to  the  tirat  buyer  for  a 
few  shillings  or  a  few  pence.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
women  produced  by  our  present  system  every  year  apart 
from  the  girls  who  from  their  earliest  infancy  are  brought 
np  in  conditions  which  render  purity  almost  impossible. 
Case  after  case  has  lately  appeared  in  the  pohce  court 
where  girls  have  been  proved  to  be  earning  from  4g.  to  7s. 
a  week  for  the  most  exhausting  toil  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end.  One  large  establishment,  which  is  supposed  to 
pay  rather  better  than  the  rest,  gives  out  cravats  to  its  re- 
" sweaters"  at  the  rate  of  Is,  l^d.  the  dozen,  the 
keater  making  them  up  and  providing  his  own  silk  for 
.  &cl  These  cravats  are  then  made  up  by  the  sewing 
d.  a  dozen.  Now,  working  thirteen  hours  a  day 
tiott   with  others  for  six  days   in   the  week,   a 
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skilled  seamstress  can  just  earn  1 28.  a  week  in  good  times. 
What  pan  she  save  when  food  and  house-rent  are  paid ) 
what  can  she  do  when  bad  times  come )  She  has  her  choice 
between  the  streets  and  the  workhouse,  Aud  there  are 
thousands  worse  off. 

The  factory  inspectors  never  fail  to  denounce  the 
system  of  slow  torture  which  is  going  on,  the  medical 
authorities,  true  as  of  old  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  lift  up 
their  voices  against  such  anarchy  which  proiluces  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  degradation,  but  all  to  no  purpose 
Evidence  of  the  horrors  which  go  on  may  be  found  in  every 
direction.  Men  and  women  of  the  luxurious  classes  in 
London  or  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  in  every  great  centre  of  population, 
have  but  to  apply  to  the  health  officers,  tlie  policemen,  the 
out-surgeons  at  the  hospitals,  or  the  workhouse  offi<uals,  to 
find  out  spc'edity  what  manner  of  political  economy  it  is 
with  which  they  are  contented. 

In  almost  every  direction  things  are  getting  worse  instead 
of  better.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  some  truly  bene- 
volent persons  established  a  hospital  to  deal  with  young girla 
afFected  with  diseases  arising  out  of  prostitution.  Whilst 
the  numbers  of  these  poor  creatures  applying  for  attention 
have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  the  age  of  the  appli- 
cants have  as  steadily  and  rapidly  fallen.  Mere  c^uldren 
constantly  appear  with  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  life 
which  has  brought  them  there  is  habitual  to  them.  To 
gi\'e  the  horrible  details  is  impossible,  yet  such  putre&ction 
as  this  can  scarcely  mine  below  without  bringing  fearful 
physical  retribution  on  coming  generations;  and  the  most 
squeamish  may  even  in  our  own  day  have  social  problems 
forced  home  to  them  which  now  they  keep  a  whole  staff  of 
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paid  agents  to  ward  oflf  from  between  the  wiad  and  their 
gentility. 

But  I  will  now  take  the  wages  and  actual  conditions  of 
work  in  some  of  the  great  trades,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
how  far  that  great  improvement  has  taken  place  actually — 
relatively  no  one  claims  an  improvement — in  the  face  of  the 
vast  accumulation  which  has  been  going  on.  To  begin  with, 
a  recent  diacnssion  in  the  Maiichester  Guardian  has  proved 
conclusively  that  in  proportion  to  the  labour  which  they  do 
owing  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  machinery  and  the 
consequently  enhanced  intensity  of  labour  which  they  exert, 
the  workers  in  cotton  mills  are  not  paid  more  in  proportion, 
nor  even  so  much,  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.*  The 
manufacturer,  Mr  Fielden,  who  argued  that  wages  had 
increased  enormously,  was  evidently  surprised  to  find  the 
truth.  No  doubt  great  advances  have  been  made  as  already 
recounted  in  the  conditions  of  work,  by  the  reduction  of 
hours  for  women  and  children,  and  the  better  ventilation  of 
the  larger  mills ;  but  matters  are  still  very  bad  even  in  this 
respect  The  hot  close  unhealthy  atmosphere,  the  dust 
which  flies  about,  are  moat  injurious,  whilst  the  adulterating 
processes  of  sizing  and  steaming  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health  of  the  workers.  This  is  specially  notice- 
able of  course  iu  the  smaller  mills,  where  "  ancemla,  debility, 
diarrhoea,  ami  other  formidable  symptoms  of  pulmonary  mis- 
chief are  the  result."  f  A  woman  employed  as  a  "  can- 
minder,"    it  may  be  mentioned  here,  has  to  move  cans 

'  Whereas  in  the  spinning  of  medium  or  coarae  corsets  forty  jears 
ago,  the  miile  stretches  were  from  1700  M  1800  [wr  day  of  twelve  boura, 
Hiey  now  average  2161  per  dny  oi  ten  hours,  so  that  considerably  more 
~  n  and  movement  is  required  on  the  port  of  the  piecers. 
I^'O.  PhiUips  Bemn,  "Textile  Industries,"  p.  IG.  This )^ntleman  ia 
D  champion  of  the  capitalists.    That  is  why  I  quote  him. 
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weighing  16  to  18  lbs.  more  than  900  times  a  day,  the 
work  being  unremitting.  In  the  spinning  room  the  heat 
is  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  walking  done  in  the  day 
about  a  sixth  more  than  at  the  time  of  Lord  Shafbesbuzy's 
calculations.* 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  talk  we  sometimes  hear  of 
the  enormous  wages  now  earned  by  the  cotton  operatives, 
consider  the  following  table  of  weekly  earnings  in  a  Man- 
chester spinning  factory  a  little  while  ago  : — 


Spinning  Dspartmbnt. 


Doubling  Dkpabtmxnt. 


s. 

d. 

9. 

d 

Scutching  tenters, 

.     13 

6 

Cop  winders,     . 

.        • 

10 

6 

Strippers, . 

.    22 

0 

Clear, 

•        • 

12 

0 

Grinders,  .        . 

.    23 

0 

Warp,       , 

.        . 

12 

0 

Card-tenters,     . 

.     11 

0 

Doublera,  . 

.        • 

11 

0 

Overlookers, 

.    30 

0 

„        doffers. 

•        • 

3 

0 

Draw- frame  tenters, 

.     14 

3 

„        bobbin 

carriers, 

3 

0 

Eoving,     . 

.     15 

6 

Beelera,     . 

•        . 

12 

0 

Jack, 

.     13 

0 

Makers  up. 

.       . 

27 

0 

Spinners,  . 

.     20 

4 

Warpers,  . 

.        . 

45 

0 

„        piecere, 

.     13 

6 

Boiler  coverers, 

•        . 

12 

6 

„        creelers,     . 

.     13 

6 

Overlookers, 

.     38 

0 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
workers,  very  small  in  number,  who  get  what  would  be 
called  high  wages  in  this  whole  mill  The  wages  are 
lower  to-day,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  slack  time 
or  sickness.  Now,  when  house-rent  is  paid  for,  when 
clothing  has  been  obtained,  when  some  account  is  taken  of 
the  cost  of  tending  children  and  the  house,  how  much  is 
left  out  of  such  wages  for  really  good  wholesome  nourish- 
ment for  all  members  of  the  family  ?  The  fact  is,  the  race 
degenerates  under  such  food  and  such  work.  This  fact  is 
proved  beyond  doubt.  The  surgeons  who  replied  to  the 
•  See  Chapter  v.,  pi  168;  ako  note  to  Ouster  iv. 
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rgtiestions  put  seven  or  eight  years  ago  are  all  of  one  mind. 
One  attributes  the  deterioration  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  the 
iamily  duties  by  the  mother,  another  to  "  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  people,  the  innutritious  food  and  the  escessive 
use  of  tobacco  by  the  very  young.*  A  third  writes,  "The 
physical  strength  suffers  much  in  factories  from  confined 
bciated  atmosphere,  loaded  with  fine  cotton  fibres,  flinty 
sand,  and  cutaneous  exhalations," — the  old  story  of  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago  retold — "  the  number  of  gas-lights,  each 
Hjlht  destroying  oxygen  equal  to  one  man ;  transitions  from 
the  mills  and  the  irregular  temperature  to  their  own  dwell- 
ings ;  diet  and  drinks  adapted  to  a  heated  employment,  and 
stimulants  to  soothe  an  excited  nervous  tension  ;  vision 
always  on  the  nerve ;  perception  and  volition  from  the  nature . 
of  their  work  always  in  action.  But  unfortunately  drink, 
stunulaDta,  and  mental  excitement  are  resorted  to,  and 
want,  improvidence,  poor  houses,  and  bad  food  tell  against 
healthy  offepriog.  No  doubt  factory  physique  is  not  good, 
but  it  is  made  worse  by  factory  associates  of  vice  and 
iniquity."  Bad  food  and  over-work,  miserable  housing, 
and  bad  education  force  the  people  to  gin  and  debauchery. 
Once  more  I  ask  what  sort  of  economy,  what  sort  of  states- 
iship,  what  sort  of  humanity  is  that  which  leaves  the 
workers  in  one  of  our  most  important  industries  in  such  a 
ludition  of  degeneracy  as  this,  because  to  interfere  or  to 
rouse  the  workers  to  protect  themselves  might  mean  social- 
ism )  I  grant  that  something  has  been  done  by  law ;  but 
how  much  remains  to  do? 

The  wages  in  the  flax,  linen,  and  jute  industry  are  some- 
'bat  lower  than  in  the  cotton  factories,  and  the  employment 
unhealthy.     The  room  where  the  tow  is  carded  i 
*  Factory  Eeports,  1375. 
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specially  injurious,  being  filled  with  noisome  dast  whicli  lies 
thick  on  the  clothes  of  the  workers  in  spite  of  heavy  venti- 
lating fans.  Speaking  of  the  mills  in  Belfast,  Dr  Puidon 
says,  "  Nearly  three-fifths  of  those  that  die  annually  in  this 
trade  are  taken  off  hy  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  the  preparing  rooms  the  death-rate  from  chest  affections 
is  exceedingly  high,  being  31  per  1000,  and  amongst  the 
hecklers  the  deaths  usually  amount  to  ll'l  per  1000, 
amongst  the  weavers  to  9  per  1000.  In  wet  spinning  the 
children  often  get  their  clothes  wet  with  the  spray  that 
comes  off  from  the  spindles,  and  on  coming  out  of  the  hot 
room  with  their  clothes  damp  in  the  evening,  it  brings  on 
bronchial  affection."  •  The  average  life  of  the  flax-workers 
is  of  course  proportionately  short,  and  the  capitalist  .works 
him  into  the  pauper  grave-yard  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit  to 
himself.  In  the  woollen  and  shoddy  and  kindred  industries 
there  are  exceedingly  unhealthy  departments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  the  tendency  of  factory  legislation  in  the  right  direction. 
The  laws  have  been  good,  but  owing  to  the  pernicious 
cheese-paring  of  the  middle-class  government,  enough  factory 
inspectors  have  not  been  appointed.!  The  saving  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  in  the  Budget  always  outweighs  the  saving 
of  a  few  thousands  of  lives  in  the  factories.  Consequently 
we  still  read  that  in  this  woollen  and  shoddy  industry  the 
work  is  often  carried  on  in  conditions  dangerous  to  health. 
In  the  shoddy  mills  the  dust  which  arises  when  the  old 
worn-out  cloths  are  being  torn  to  pieceB  ia  highly  nnwbole- 

in,  1S75. 

I  Harcourt  uuwering  Mr  Heorj- 
rloHpecton  abontil  be  sppoinU^d. 
•""•■  *"  come  from  to  pay  thein. 
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iome.  The  process  is  called  "  devilling,"  and  the  result  to 
liie  workers  is  a  permanent  catarrb  and  irritation  of  tlie 
mucoua  membrane  known  as  "  shoddy  fever,"  Let  anyone 
imagine  going  day  after  day  for  ten  hours  into  an  atmos- 
phere such  as  that  arising  from  the  tearing  up  of  the  worst 
Jescription  of  garments,  with  the  shoddy  fever  already 
upon  him  or  her,  for  the  privilege  of  earning  the  noble 
recompense  of  from  10s.  to  2ds.  a  week  according 
to  the  class  of  labour.  The  wool-sorting  is  better  paid, 
wool-sorters  earning  from  24s.  to  30s.  a  week ;  but  in 
ihe  majority  of  cases  tbey  run  the  risk  of  their  health,  or 
even  of  a  painful  and  lingoring  death  Q-om  blood-poisoning, 
in  order  to  gain  this  magnificent  revenue. 

Even  where  great  precautions  are  taken  frightful  mis- 
chiefs arise.  A  wool-sorter,  employed  by  Messrs  Titus 
Suit  &  Co.,  gave  the  following  evidence  : — He  had  suffered 
from  illness  from  sorting  bags  of  fleeces  from  animals  which 
hod  died  before  they  were  sheared — technically  called 
"fallen  fleecea,"  which  had  a  very  bad  smell.*  "  On  eaoh 
occasion  of  his  illness  he  was  engaged  on  these  offensive 
bags ;  and  the  symptoms  of  his  illness  were  similar  in  each 
case.  He  was  subject  to  cold  and  shivering  and  vomiting, 
lilowed  by  insensibility.  He  had  had  no  eruptions  from 
hdEJn;  but  the  nails  left  his  fingers  on  the  last  attack. 
I  attributed  their  decay  to  the  sorting  of  the  material  on 

a  was  engaged He  had  known  several  other 

1  who  suffered  from  illness,  and  he  had  stayed  with 

J  portions  of  their  illness.      He  believed  ten  or 

t'of  these  men  had  died,  and  many  others  like  himself 

"■oA  and   had  returned  to  work.      He  had  known 

3  where  a  man  left   his  work,  and  was  dead  on 

•"Factoiy  Reports,"  18B0,  p.  Zi. 
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the  following  morning  from  this  cause.  His  name  »-«« 
Sample  Fox ;  and  another  of  these  men,  Robert  Naylor, 
was  also  at  work  one  day  and  died  the  next."  Wages,  Sis. 
to  30s.  a  week  at  the  outside.  And  all  this  takes  place  i 
one  of  the  greatest  firms  in  the  trade ;  what,  therefore,  must 
have  been  the  state  of  things  in  the  smaller  factories  ?  ' 
factories  at  Glasgow  and  Leicester,  in  which  noxious  hair 
and  wool  are  constantly  used,  fatal  cases  bad  occurred,  and 
illnesses  had  been  endured  which  were  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  sorting."  *  Let  us  recall  once  again  that  the 
average  "  lease  of  life "  of  these  poor  fellows  is  less  thau 
half  that  of  their  well-to-do  neighbours,  and  then,  if  we  can. 
thank  the  benevolent  capitalists  for  providing  them  work  ia 
this  deadly  fashion.  In  the  same  report  from  which  these 
quotations  are  made  will  be  found  "the  horrible  manner" 
in  which  workers  in  phosphorus  suffer,  how  the  jaw  become* 
ulcerated,  "and  in  some  cases  the  jaw-bone  is  destroyed."  t 
The  silk  industry  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the 
cotton  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  work  and  the  wages  paid, 
though  the  SpitalfieMs  silk  trade  has  never  recovered  from 
its  long  period  of  depression,  and  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  it  sank  into  the  most  miserable  state.  In  Macclesfield, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham  the  wages  vary  somewhat,  but  in 
good  years  adult  women  earn  from  8s.  6d.  to  12b.  fiw  I 
week's  work  of  sixty  hours,  and  men  ISs.  to  2-tB.,  somi 
get  30s.  for  the  same.  In  all  these  averages  no  allowanof 
is  made  for  sickness  or  slack  time,  and  the  rents  are  &» 
quently  heavy.  But  it  18  ecarcely  necessary  to  go  through  a) 
the  differeni  tnidos.  In  every  cne  we  find  the  same  facta— 
S  even  for  lliL-  highe«*^^aof  workers  only  just  Siifficitli: 
I  liiiiLj  an  Ktronuti) 
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eresight,  or  dexterity  last,  but  with  an  ever-increaaing  BtraiD 
upon  vitaJity,  and  a  certainty  of  early  death.  Of  the  state  of 
liie  milliners'  girls  in  the  shops  in  London,  of  the  slaves  to 
the  sweaters  in  the  east,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,*  Here, 
perhaps,  even  more  clearly  than  in  the  factories  can  be  seen 
the  hideous  effect  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  on 
people  working  for  a  bare  subsistence  wage.  All  individu- 
ality, all  hope  of  improvement  is  crushed  out  of  these  un- 
fortunates by  the  fearful  monotony  of  the  work,  the  starva- 
tion wages,  and  the  poisonous  atmosphere  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on.  Of  the  dressmakers  Mr  Inspector 
Gerald  says — "  I  know  of  no  large  class  of  female  workers 
whose  vital  interests  are  so  entirely  neglected,  and  who 
labour  under  such  disadvantageous  cooditions  (the  nature  of 
their  work  itself  being  so  perfectly  free  from  any  necessarily 
ooncouitant  evils),  as  the  unlucky  victims  of  the  dressmak- 
ing industry.  Of  the  thousands  of  young  and  delicate  girki 
who  are  engaged  in  trying  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  in  a 
I  ^deleterious  atmosphere,  no  one  can  tell  how  many  go  down  in 
tlie  struggle.    No  statistics  can  be  formed  of  the  percentage  of 

wtha,  of  enfeebled  constitutions,  of  the  amount  of  disease 
mdered  in   the  first  instance  by  the  deadly  atmosphere 

F  the  workrooms  in  second  and  third  class  establishments 

roted  to  the  dressmaking  and  ladies'  clothing  trade  in  the 

It  end  of  London."  t     In  addition,  the  inspector  gives  the 

J  table  of  some  of  the  work  dena  he  visited. 

(1)  112  cubic  feet  per  employee. 

(2)  180 
fS)   102 

1      80 
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Similar  cases  were  commoD,  thougli  tLe  minimuoi  space 
allowed  in  factories  is  2  5  0  cubic  feet  per  employ^,  aiid  in  this 
case  no  deduction  is  made  for  gas  jets.  How  can  we  wonder 
tliat  unfortunate  girla  doomed  to  life-long  slavery  in  such 
"  black  holes  "  as  these  should  furniah  perpetual  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  prostitution,  ready  to  accept  any  unknown  ills 
rather  than  continue  in  such  hideous  misery  as  this  ? 
Throughout  England,  wherever  cheap  millinery  and  cheap 
tailoring  are  provided,  there  will  be  found  similar  frightful 
oppression.  What  dreadful  overwork  goes  on  among  the 
shop-assistants  ia  also  well  known.  Girls  frequently  stand 
for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  no  seats  being  provided  for  them, 
with  the  result,  according  to  repeated  medical  evidence,  that 
all  sorts  of  diseases  of  the  spine,  womb,  and  joints  are 
brought  on.  Yet  the  advocates  of  women's  suffrage  and 
the  rights  of  women  are  for  leaving  that  freedom  of  contract 
untouched  which  brings  about  these  abominations. 

Taking  other  fields  of  work,  such  as  the  iron  indusby,  the 
coal  mintug  industry,  the  potteries,  and  brick-fields,  in  each  and 
all  we  find  the  same  state  of  things.  Wages  high  here  and 
there,  but  on  the  average  very  low  for  hard,  excessive,  and 
unwholesome  labour.  Recent  revelations  of  the  nail-tiade, 
for  instance,  show  that  women  work  in  that  trade  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day  to  gain  a  pittance  of  6s.  a  week,*  In 
the  iron  trade,  as  a  whole,  wages  are  somewhat  higher,  but 
the  men  are  subject  to  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  such  as 
those  which  fell  upon  the  Cleveland  district  a  few  years  ago, 
reducing  the  people  to  complete  destitution,  whilst  the 
ordinary  labour  is  extremely  heavy.-f"     Rereut  meetings  of 

*  "The  uiulera  during  thia  yen  br*™  ^■■•nt  brought  tu  extrems  wutl 
owing  to  a  drop  of  thirty  per  MOt  *  since  A"' 

they  lieiiig  couHidereil  at  that  tfi 
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Ihe  coal-miners  in  the   North  of  England  and  in  Wales, 
.riy  prove  that    the  tales  which    flippant  conservative 
iblicists  Bometimes  see  fit  to  invent  about  the  luxurious 
ites  of  such  men  are  not  only  untrue  but  absurd.     The 
average  earnings  of  a  colHer  are  under  £1  a  week.     And 
then  i-ead  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  this  pittance, 
iring  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  trade  is  carried  on, 
sn  with  all  the  precautions  and  mines  regulations  Acta,  at 
le  risk  of  the  men's  lives.    The  pitman  has  to  labour  hour 
hour  in   a  close  packed  position  which  is  liable   to 
ider  him  crook-backed  and  lame,  the  air  is  in  maoy  cases 
and  hia  "  lea-iie  of  life  "  is  uecessarily  short,*      Yet  it  is 
billed   labour,  and   no  man  not  brought  up  to  the  trade 
could  earn  a  living  at  it      When  the  trade  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition,  men  earned,  at  the  outside,  £2  a  week 
on  the  average,  though   the  profits  of  the  capitalists  were 
and  Lord  Dudley  alone  took  £1,000,000  in  one 
in  royalties.     In  the  brick  and  pottery  works  heavy  un- 
wholesome work  is  rather  the  rule.      Girls  carry  1 1  tons  of 
clay  a  day  to  and  fro  for  1  Os.  to  1 4s.  a  week,  and  the  state  of 
people  in  some  districts  is  that  of  savages,  so  miserable 
the  social  conditions  in  which  they  are  brought  up.     Here 
an  official  description.     "  A  most  barbarous,  semi- civilized, 
ignorant  set.    Men  and  boys  look  like  Ked- Indians;  the  sand 
used  in  brickmaking  being  burned  red,  and  with  which  their 
)  are  covered,  working  bareheaded,   barefooted,   with 
r  Lee,  the  health  oEGcer  for  Mancheater,  states,  15th  January 
,  tll&t   the   average   "lease   of   life"   for  the  well-to-do   class   is 
jht  years,  whilst  tliat  of  the  workers  ia  only  seventeen  ;   in 

■',   the   avemgo  is  thirty-five  for  the  well-to-do,  and   only 

the  woi'kem  Thus  ahowing  that  in  these  two  great 
iostiy,  the  average  duration  of  life  is,  as  in  London, 
ir  the  easy  classes  as  for  the  iabonring  portion  of  the 
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exposed  breaats,  and  with  wild  looks.  Drinking  all  day 
Sunday ;  Monday,  Tuesday,  dog-fighting  and  miui-6ghting. 
Tliey  resume  work  on  Wednesday,  when  the  poor  littl« 
unfortunates  are  made  to  toil  away,  stamping,  and  canr- 
ing,  and  pressing  a  good  fortnight's  work  into  three  or 
four  days," 

Well  may  my  friend,  Mr  Henry  George,  point  to  our 
modem  civilisation  and  tell  us  that  the  barbarians  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals  of  our 
wage-slave  civilisation  are  in  our  niidst. 

Only  lately  a  famous  fugleman  of  the  capitalist  class. 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  has  been  examining  into  the  condi- 
tion of  another  important  body  of  men,  our  fishermen,  the 
back-bone,  in  years  gone  by,  of  our  navy  and  commercial 
marine.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  fishermen  are  thrift- 
less ;  that  they  make  good  wages  and  drink  them  away.  Mr 
Levi  now  tells  us  that  there  are  in  round  figures,  130,000 
men  engaged  in  this  industry,  70,000  regularly,  60,000 
irregularly.  Those  who  work  regularly  get  about  20s.  a 
week,  but  when  slack  times  are  taken  into  account  they 
do  not  earn  on  the  average  more  than  1 2s.  a  week,*  What 
wonder  that  the  percentage  of  paupers  among  them  is 
high  'i  What  room  is  there  for  thrift  on  such  wages  \  The 
work  that  these  men  do,  and  the  risks  that  they  run  to  gain 
these  wages,  can  be  judged  of  by  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
much  at  our  seaside  resorts  or  has  sailed  along  our  coasts  ia 
even  moderate  weather  in  a  well-found  craft.      There  can 

•  Mr  MulluUl  estimates,  in  terrible  contrast  with  these  figures,  that 
each  fishermun  earns  an  average  net  v&lae  of  £300  a  fear,  after  all  allov- 
ancea  are  made  for  the  cost  of  distribution  &nd  WHBt«.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  12a.  n  week  aud  £6  a  week  ie  taken  by  tbe  various 
profitmongera  who  stand  between  the  fishennaii  and  the  conaomer. 
The  worker  is,  in  fact,  legall;  robbed  of  £&,  Sa.  a  week. 
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•ly  be  a  harder  life,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
unhealthy  one,  the  danger  to  the  men  is  great. 

One  other  instance,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  existing  anarchy.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
that  the  making  of  bread  should  be  carried  on  with  proper 
care  and  cleanliness.  In  the  country  this  is  now  reasonably 
assured  ;  but  the  report  about  London  shows  how  matters 
are  conducted,  with  the  undGrsolling  which  goes  on.  Tlie 
inspector  himself  says  :  "  It  is  undeniable  that  many  of 
the  bakehouses  in  my  London  district  were  unfit  for  their 
purpose,  and  some  are  so  now,  being  undexground,  dark,  ill 
ventilated,  damp,  very  small,  unduly  hot,  often  filled  with 
'Vapour,  cobwebs  and  dust  ornamenting  the  walls,  the  holes 
iftnd  comers  of  these  converted  dwelling-houses  not  cleaned 
cut  Sinks  were  found  without  traps  and  uncovered  in  the 
bakehouse ;  the  lime-washing  done  in  an  imperfect  manner ; 
water-closets  in  the  bakehouses,  some  without  water  supply 
or  rentilation,  the  smell  from  them  not  agreeable ;  the 
refuse  was  swept  under  the  troughs,  where  it  lay  until 
a  large  quantity  was  collected  ;  this  most  objectionable 
practice,  which  was  universal,  I  am  gradually  boating 
down,  for  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  said  refuse  when 
acted  upon  by  damp  and  heat  generates  insects  innumer- 
sble.  ...  I  have  seen  liquid  manure  from  a  stable  ruD- 
niDg  under  sacks  of  flour,  and  the  imperfect  draiu  of  a  privy 

'CtBowing  on  the  bakehouse  floor.  I  have  also  seen  an 
drain  two  feet  square,  into  which  liquid  from  adjoin- 
premises  flowed,  and  over  which  tins  of  buns  were  laid 
to  cooL"     The  inspector,  Mr  Lakeman,  mildly  adds  also : 

I  consider  it  objectionable  to  smoke  tobacco  from  pipes 
(Ugarettes  during  the  kneading  of  dough.  I  do 
think  it   cleanly   for    meo,    semi-nude,  vrith  profuse 


nmg 
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perspiration  dripping  down  their  shoulders  and  arms,  to  lean 
over  troughs  and  work  up  bread  in  such  a  state;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  wholesome  bread  can  be  made  out  of 
unclean  utensils."  This  trade  is  now  chiefly  in  the  bftoiii 
of  Germans  who  are  hideously  overworked,  and  adulteration 
of  the  bread  is  common.  As  to  the  effect  of  adulteration 
of  our  cotton  and  other  goods  upon  our  foreign  trade  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  here  :  enough  that  our  wortere 
are  injured  for  the  temporary  profit  of  the  capitalist  diss, 
whilst  the  very  ba.<)is  of  our  external  commerce  is  sapped  by 
their  shortsighted  greed. 

But  the  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  fiwtorr 
workers  calls  for  more  elaborate  evidence.  This  is  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately  at  hand  in  the  Factory  Report 
for  1875,  already  quoted,  in  the  form  of  distinct  answen 
from  the  certifying  surgeons.  In  1870,  Mr  Ferguson,  cer- 
tifjing  surgeon  at  Eolton-le-Moors,  said  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Bolton :  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  close  obEerra- 
tion  during  the  last  ten  years  in  a  situation  which  gave  me 
the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  that  the  children  of  th« 
mill  population  were  steadily  year  by  year,  for  thwr  t^, 
getting  smaller  and  physically  loss  capable  of  doing  th^ 
work.  If  you  ask  me  how  that  is,  I  will  tell  you.  In  &e 
first  place,  it  is  mmnfj  in  a  great  extent  to  the  iviemperals 
hahits  of  ilie  parents  transmittivg  feeble  constittUiovw  to 
the  children,  and  in  the  next,  to  the  mistaken  manner  io 
which  the  mill  people  fed  their  children.  They  brought 
them  up  on  tea  and  coffee  instead  of  more  auhstantial  food. 
As  an  example,  during  the  last  month  in  the  great  Bolton 
district  I  have  had  to  reject  as  many  as  nineteen  children, 
simply  because  they  had  not  the  strength  and  development 
required    by   the   Factory   Act ;    and    these    numbers  are 
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steadUy  increasing  year  by  year.  ....  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  factory  population  if  this  physical  degeneration 
goes  on!"' 

This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  Mr  Ferguson  some 
years  later,  and  he  said  before  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Commission,  "  the  result  of  my  observations  was,  and 
is,  that  the  number  of  children  physically  unfit  goes  on 
increasing  year  by  year,"  In  answer  to  Mr  Robert  Baker's 
circular  on  this  most  vital  subject,  the  majority  of  certifying 
surgeons  agreed  with  Mr  Ferguson.  Mr  Leech  of  Hey- 
wood's  opinioD  has  already  been  given.  Mr  Thomas  Bolt 
of  Bury  eaye ;  "  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  in  ray  ex- 
perience the  children  employed  in  the  factories  are,  as  a 
class,  and  compared  with  the  children  in  other  employ- 
meotB,  of  a  diminished  stature  and  deteriorated  physique. 
I  admit  also  there  is  something  injurious  in  the  emploj- 
menl,  ta  blooming  children  fresh  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tiicts  become  pale-looking  after  being  at  work  a  few 
weeka"t 

Mr  Eames  of  Stoneclough,  since  appointed  certifying 
BurgeoD,  "  remarked  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  children  both  in  stature  and  physique."  This  he 
Attributes  to  unwholesome  food,  the  very  early  period  after 
confinement  when  mothers  leave  their  children  and  return 
to  vork  in  the  mills,  and  other  causes.!  Mr  Hugh  Robin- 
of  Preston  says  that  "  a  considerable  proportion  of 
children  presented  to  me  for  examination  are  not  only 
ited  in  growth  but  generally  deficient  in  physical  strength 
Md  development "  He  attributes  this  to  hereditary  weak- 
wing  to  fathers  and  mothers  having  worked  too 
he  greed  of  the  parents  in  overworking  the  chil- 
t  1876,  p.  102.  ;  Report,  1882,  p.  32. 
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dren  when  weak  and  ill ;  overwork  generally — **  fectories 
and  workshops,  whose  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work  turned  out,  get  as  much  out  of  their  hands  as  they 
can  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  health  or  strength; "  ♦ 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  sanitary  arrangements;  insu£5- 
ciency  of  food  and  improper  food;  numbers  of  pregpiant 
women  who  work  in  the  factory  "  almost  up  to  the  very 
day  of  their  confinement,  and  return  again  to  work  almost 
immediately  after  their  delivery/'  which  cannot  but  be 
detrimental  to  the  child  both  before  and  after.  Dr  Brown 
of  Preston  has  found  **  stature  of  children  diminished  and 
general  physique  deteriorated."  This  arises  from  neglect 
and  unhealthy  conditions  of  life  and  work.  ''  In  many  of 
the  factories  the  privies  are  at  the  end  of  the  rooms  where 
the  operatives  work,  and  in  consequence  have  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  which  is  filled  with  fetid  exhalations."  Mr 
William  Aspiuall  of  Haslingden  agrees  as  to  deterioration. 
"  The  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren is  totally  ignored."  Mr  F.  EL  Walmsley  of  Manches- 
ter is  of  opinion  that  the  stature  of  the  children  is  dimi- 
nished and  the  general  physique  deteriorated;  he  further 
speaks  of  the  "  low  stature  and  enfeebled  condition  of  chil- 
dren^"  Mr  T.  C.  Law  of  Padiham  holds  the  children 
have  deteriorated,  "  and  very  perceptibly  so."  In  the  silk 
industries,  Mr  J.  H.  Ritchie  says :  "  I  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a  steady  deterioration  going  on  in  the  general 
physique  of  factory  children." 

In  the  Stafibrdshire  Potteries,  Dr  Arlidge  is  **  convinced 
that  the  stature  and  general  physique  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  potteries  are  considerably  below  the  standard 
in  relation  to  their  ages.     It  is  not  possible  to  cite  any  one 

♦P.  104. 
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qxKial  cause  of  the  coDdition  alluded  to ;  many  causes  cod- 
cur.  For  instaDce,  hereditary  influeiicea  are  accountable  for 
much.  The  generation  of  the  children  by  diseased  and 
dissolute  parents  must  bo  largely  credited  with  ill-ahapen 
weakly  offspring.  But  what  probably  more  seriously  still 
•Sects  the  growth  and  physique  of  children  is  the  mode  of 
feeding  in  early  infancy  and  childhood.  The  breast  milk  is 
denied  to  many  infants  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  by 
motbora  engaged  in  labour  at  factories  or  given  to  drunken- 
Bess  and  dissipation.  In  place  of  it  improper  and  insufE- 
dent  food  is  suppUed,  of  which  bread  soaked  ia  water  is 
the  commonest  form,"  "  Dr  Arhdge's  whole  statement  is 
indeed  horrible.  The  whole  conditions  of  life  at  home  and 
in  the  factory  tend  to  produce  "  a  population  of  stunted  and 
feeble  individuals."  In  summing  up,  Mr  Baker  says  that 
the  deterioration  and  degeneracy  of  "  physique  amongst 
litctory  children  appears  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated  to 
be  no  longer  doubtful."  And  this  deterioration  and 
degeneracy  is  still  going  on  in  this  year  18S3,  and  prac- 
tically no  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  a  system  which  is  sap- 
jung  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

Now  I  beg  any  man,  no  matter  to  what  class  he  belongs, 
to  look  rapidly  again  over  the  official  facts  and  figures  given 
in  this  chapter  and  the  last,  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
as  an  Englishman  he  can  wish  to  perpetuate  a  system  which 
results  in  such  misery  and  degradation  for  the  workers  ? 
Some  there  are  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  official  re- 
ports, or  who  believe  perhaps  that  these  things  are  in  tho 
nature  of  the  case.  Examine  them  yourselves.  Take  a 
Tery  simple  test.  Rise  early  in  any  great  industrial  city 
watch  the  working  men  and  women  going  to  their 
■  P.  111. 
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work  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  note  their 
appearance,  their  height,  their  weight,  their  general  bear- 
ing ;  wait  four  or  five  hours,  you  can  go  to  bed  again  and 
have  breakfast,  and  then  go  out  and  consider  the  middle 
and  upper  middle  class  as  they  come  into  their  Tarious 
businoBses.  The  contrast  ia  but  too  sad  and  too  conclusive. 
Aa  an  American  writer  has  well  put  it,  "  Let  those  who  make 
light  of  the  effects  of  the  monotony  of  factory  work  and  call 
it  easy,  try  the  effect  of  sitting  down  for  ten  hours  at  a 
stretch  to  make  short  parallel  strokes  with  a  pen  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  Twelve  hours  fatiguing  bodily  labour  may 
be  borne  in  one  occupation  without  physical  deterioration, 
while  ten  hours  may  be  killing  in  another.  Compare  the 
exertions  of  the  domestic  servant  with  the  worker  of  the 
sewing  machine.  The  one  is  constantly  on  the  move,  and 
the  same  set  of  nerves  are  seldom  subjected  to  any  particu- 
lar strain  for  any  length  of  time,  while  the  other,  like  the 
machine  she  attends  to,  must  ever  remain  in  the  same 
position.  She  must  watch  every  one  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  or  more  stitches  that  are  put  in  per  minute ;  her 
eyes  are  intensely  and  constantly  fixed  upon  a  line,  her 
hands  and  feet  must  move  with  the  regularity  of  any  piece 
of  mechanism ;  a  turning  of  the  eye,  a  slip  of  the  hand  or 
foot  spoils  the  work.  The  same  set  of  nerves  are  constantly 
Btrained  and  overstrained,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  i 
feebled,  perhaps  paralysed  by  inaction."  The  factory  hands' 
and  others  engaged  in  similar  employments  are,  aa  I  have 
said  before,  slaves  to  the  machine  which  uses  them  up  for  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist  class.  How  completely  this  is  the 
may  he  judged  from  the  recorded  foot  that  constant  work^ 
which  means  over-work,  i» '  'to  life  than  actual 

privation.     Du 
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Uanchester  and  LaucasLire ;  and  when  work  stopped  in  the 
enst-ocd  of  Loodon  in  1869,  the  death-rate  there  at  once 
auk  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  more  comfortable  claesea,* 

What  then  are  we  to  say  ?  that  the  capitalist  system  of 
[jnxiuction  to-day,  aa  ever  since  it  first  obtained  power,  is 
tbe  curse  of  every  man  and  woman  who  labours,  and  that 
the  political  economists  who  malntaiQ  it  and  elucidate  its 
advantages  are  either  wilfully  ignorant  or  studiously  blind. 
Want,  vice,  disease,  death  brood  over  the  wage-earners  of 
town  and  country  alike  ;  over-work  and  under-feeding  pro- 
dnce  their  inevitable  eflfecta.  The  never-ceasing  complaints 
that  we  cannot  get  men  for  our  army  should  be  traced  to 
their  true  cause- — the  degeneration  of  the  national  stamina 
[md«r  this  crushing  capitalist  domination.  How  can  men 
grow  up  fit  to  fight  for  the  coimtry  when  from  cliildhood  to 
manhood  they  scarcely  obtain  a  full  and  wholesome  meal  7 
Nay,  IB  a  country  which  so  crushes  them  worth  fighting  for 
at  all  ?  Education  itself  means  but  too  often  the  exhaus- 
tion of  underfed  starvelings,  who  want  food  more  than  they 
do  instruction,  t     So  long  as  the  people  thought  that  all  this 

iery  was  inevitable,  so  long  might  they  possibly  bow  down 
Q  silence  and  quiet.  Now  that  they  learn  each  day  how  they 
r  and  are  oppressed  in  order  that  others  may  wax  fat 
fruits  of  their  labour,  is  it  probable  that  they  will 
laUy  submit !       Wheu   revolution  ia   prepared   in  the 

cab  of  society,  he  is  a  fool  indeed  who  thinks  he  can 

'  Eoeuioe.    "  Tlie  Hours  of  Labour,"  p.  17. 

w  The  ArchbiBhop  of  Cauterbury  lately  ciUled  public  attentiou  to  the 
|b  tlmt  children  at  the  East  Eiid  of  London  were  getting  only  2jd. 
king  a  gross  (144)iua(iih  boxes.  "TheruiH  not  much  civilisation 
he  aildcil.  No,  there  ia  cot ;  even  though  one  of  the  employers 
r  little  creatures  could  afford  to  apend  £S600  on  a  stetae  of 
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prevent  H  from  manifesting  itaelf  in  open  and  declared 
shape.  That  very  decay  of  Farliamentarism  and  so-called 
representatiTe  government  which  is  now  apparent  to  all 
helps  on  and  is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  coming  change. 
F<ditics,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  are  but  the  out- 
come and  manifestation  of  the  form  of  production  and  the 
class  antagonism  below.  No  doubt  the  form  of  government 
reacts  in  part  upon  the  production,  as  religious  ideas  in  time 
react  in  the  game  way.  But  the  conflict  between  the 
socialised  system  of  production  and  the  individualist  system 
of  exchange  has  in  England  reached  a  most  critical  point. 
Though  the  workers  of  all  nations  must  of  necessity  com- 
bine in  order  to  bring  about  a  new  and  better  c^stem, 
Ei^land  is  the  country  where  the  economical  evolutJon  has 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  where  the  reconstruc- 
tion must  consequently  begin. 

It  is  a  noble  rivalry  in  which  all  nations  may  fitly  take 
a  part.  The  day  when  an  abstract  theorist  will  be  a 
practical  statesman  may  never  come ;  the  day  when  the 
practical  statesman  can  dispense  with  being  a  well-grounded 
theorist  is  gone  by  already.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than 
in  our  own  country.     For  to  sum  up  our  present  position — 

Fir^.  In  no  civilised  country  in  the  world  is  there  such 
a  monopoly  of  land  as  in  Qreat  Britain. 

Secattd.  In  no  country  are  capital,  machinery,  credit,  and 
the  means  of  production  generally  so  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  class. 

Thvrd,  In  no  country  is  there  such  a  complete  aodal 
separation  between  clasBca, 

Fnurlh.   In  no  cotmtry  is  the  contrast  between  the  exces- 

■ive  wealth   and   lur of  tie   few  and   the  grinding  and 

?  poverty  jb      ^aany  so  striking. 
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i?|?A.  In   no   country  is  the  machinery  of  government 

10  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  non-producing  classefl,  or  are 

the  people  80  cajoled  out  of  voting  power  and  due  repre- 

^SBtalion. 

I  SixUi.   In  no  country  are  the  people  so  dependent  for 

J  food  on  sources  of  supply  thouHands  of  miles 


In  no  country  is  it  so  difficult  for  a  man  to  rise 
wage-earning  class. 
Eighth.   In  no  country  is  justice  so  dear  or  its  administra- 
tion BO  completely  in  the  liands  of  the  non-produciDg  classes 
who  make  the  laws,* 

Here  then,  are  a  series  of  indisputable  facts,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  truth  that  the  revolutionary  character  of  our 
present  system  of  production  already  noted  is  becoming 
more  marked  eacli  day.  Electricity  threatens  to  subvert 
entirely  the  whole  of  our  processes  in  every  department  of 
industry ;  education,  imperfect  as  it  is,  teaches  our  workers 
to  appreciate  their  surroundings,  and  circumstances  force 
them  to  combine.  No  change  can  be  for  the  worse 
in  their  condition.  Let,  then,  all  classes  take  account  of  the 
inevitable  antagonism,  and  endeavour  to  help  those  who 
luce  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  enter  upon  their 
stance  without  bloodshed,  to  the  glory  of  England  and 
the  benefit  of  alL  Those  who  urge  that  class  ought  not 
be  set  against  class,  belong  themselves  to  that  very  class 
which  ia  producing  and  intensifying  the  antagonism  they 
.tically  deplore.  Let  the  capitalists  and  their 
the  landowners,  strive  with  the  workers  for  a 
change,  and  England  may  set  an  example  of 
Eevolution  in  EuglanJ,"  in  Tlie  North  American 
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peaceful  reconstruction  to  the  world.  But  at  present  there 
is  veiy  little  sign  of  any  Buch  vise  and  far-sighted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  classes  in  possession ;  history  teaches  us 
that  only  resolute  combination  on  ihe  part  of  the  oppressed 
classes  has  ever  gained  them  anything.  It  is  sad  that  the 
men  in  possession  should  be  thus  blind  to  their  own  best 
interests,  and  refuse  to  recognise  facts  in  the  society  around 
them  which  point  steadily  in  one  direction.  But  with  the 
misery  due  to  the  existing  system,  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
any  terms.  That  has  reached  a  point  where  national 
decrepitude  and  decay  must  inevitably  follow,  unless 
wholesale  changes  are  immediately  brought  about.  These 
changes  are  being  steadily  prepared  all  the  while  by  the 
very  oppression  and  misery  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the 
new  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  humanity.  It  is 
to  the  control  of  these  forces  by  the  whole  community 
that  we  must  look  for  improvement  in  the  near  future. 


lOHAPTER    XI. 


THE  POOR  LAWS. 


E  Poor  Laws,  as  baa  been  well  aaiJ,  form  and  have  formed 

Ibr  three  hundred  years  a  Socialist  basis  to  English  society. 

It  lias  been  in  practice  recognised  throughout  this  long  period 

that  in  sickness  and  in  age  men  and  women  of  the  working 

or  any  other  class  could  obtain  shelter,  food,  and  medicine 

at  the  cost  of  tlie  community,  that  people  out  of  employment 

Bhould  be  maintained,  and  that  destitute  children  should  be 

taken  care  of,  and  to  a  certain  extent  educated.     Provision 

for  the   helpless,   food   for  the  able-bodied   out  of    work ; 

^Hfeee  were  the  two  sides  to  the  English  poor-law  system, 

^^^bplemented  as  it  was  by  the  efl'orts  of  private  charity. 

^^ftat  the  system  itself  was   often   harshly  and  sometimes 

^^ftelty  administered,  that  the  parochial  relief  and  law  of 

^^Klement  produced  much  injustice  in  many  ways,  and  that 

^Tl  its  best  the  whole  arrangement  is  but  a  poor  substitute 

for  a  pioper  oi^auisatiou  of  labour  by  the  producing  class, 

all  these  drawbacks  in  nowise  alter  the  fact  that  our  poor 

i:iWB  are  distinctly  socialist  in  character,  and  founded  upon 

■■.i:  principle  that  the  community  has  duties  towards  all  its 

I,  no  matter  how  unthrifty  or  even   how  absolutely 

l'4ltey  may  have  been  as  individuals.      Of  the  causes 

op  to   vagrancy  and  permanent  pauperism  after 

sp  of  the   peasant-proprietary   of   the   fifteenth 

ief  account  has  been  given.     Coounerce  and 
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manufactures  helped  to  intensify  the  evil  effects  of  the 
seizure  of  the  land.  In  a  rather  obscure  passage  even 
Eden  seems  to  have  felt  his  way  to  this  conclusion  when  he 
says,  "  Manufacturers,  although  they  added  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  nation,  yet  by  creating  a  necessity  for  free 
hands,  and  consequently  enabling  men  to  make  use  of  the 
most  valuable  of  aU  property,  their  own  industry,  subjected 
those  who  were  in  any  way  incapacitated  from  availing 
themselves  of  that  fiind  to  the  miserable  alternative  of 
starving  independently.  Without  the  most  distant  idea 
therefore  of  disparaging  the  numberless  benefits  derived 
to  this  country  from  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  result 
of  this  investigation  seems  to  lead  to  the  inevitable  con* 
elusion  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true  parents 
of  our  national  poor."  *  But  they  were  merely  portions  of 
the  general  growth  of  wealth,  which  crushed  the  many  for 
the  sake  of  the  few,  though  unquestionably  the  necessity 
for  *'  free "  hands,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  reserve  of  labour, 
owing  to  the  continued  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
capitalist  system,  accounts  for  the  permanence  of  pauperism 
in  the  midst  of  increasing  riches. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  go  through  the  various  statutes 
dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  before  and  after  the  famous 
Statute  43  Eliz.  cap.  2,  but  the  view  taken  of  the  poor  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  aristocratic  rule,  and  before  the 
complete  victory  of  middle-class  economy,  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  formation  of 
workhouses  in  1723 — which  were  set  on  foot  owing  to  the 
increasing  number  of  idlers  who  were  maintained  by  the 
country — it  was  generally  admitted  by  statesmen  that  the 

*  £den,  voL  L  p.  61. 


poor  had  a  right  to  be  well  fed  at  tho  public  expense. 
The  resalt  was  that,  though  in  many  parishes  there  was  a 
superfluity  of  labour  for  the  work  to  be  had,  wages  did  not 
Wl.  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Wliitbread,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
freely  admitted  that  a  man's  wages  should  be  proportionate 
not  to  the  work  he  did,  but  to  the  wants  of  himself  and  his 
fimily.*  Thus  a  single  man  ought  not  to  be  paid  so  much 
as  a  man  with  a  family,  a  man  with  a  small  family  so  much 
as  a  man  with  a  large  one,  and  any  deficiency  should  be 
ma<le  op  out  of  the  poor-rate.  Pitt  himself,  speaking  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Whitbread's  motion  in  1796,  when  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  produced  a  ter- 
rible effect  upon  the  poor,  whilst  he  denounced  the  Laws 
of  Settlement,  "  which  prevented  the  workman  from  going 
to  that  market  where  he  could  dispose  of  his  industry  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  the  capitalist  from  employing  the 
person  who  was  qualified  to  procure  him  the  beat  return  for 
his  advances.  These  laws  had  at  once  increased  the  burdens 
of  the  poor,  and  taken  from  the  collective  resources  of  the 
State,  to  supply  wants  which  their  operation  had  occasioned, 
and  to  alleviate  a  poverty  which  they  tended  to  perpetuate," 
whilst  also  he  supported  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the 
labour-market,  which  Mr  Whitbread's  motion  was  directed 
to  restrain,  yet  admitted  that  relief  should  be  granted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  children,  that  friendly  .socie- 
ties should  be  encouraged  by  the  State,  and  that  industrial 
schools  should  be  established.  Mr  Pitt  was  also  in  favour 
of  advancing  sums  of  money  to  persons  who  still  possessed 
[iroperty.  The  prohibition  of  such  relief  whilst  property 
3  he  stigmatises  as  a  "  degrading  condition." 

"  To  ettch  according  to  hia  wanta :  from  each  according  to  hia  abili- 
k" — St  Simon. 
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Although,  therefore,  the  opinion  that  the  poor  were  only 
not  criminal  was  rapidly  growing  even  then  among  a  cer- 
tain class,  the  more  humane  view  still  held  its  ground  in 
Parliament,  and,  indeed,  had  passed  beyond  what  is  reason- 
able.    It  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  socialism,  that  no 
able-bodied  person  should  be  allowed  to  live  upon  the  firuits 
of  the  labour  of  others  without  work,  and  this  is  as  true  of 
the  pauper  as  of  the  sybarite.     But  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1782,  called  Gilbert's  Act,  the  able-bodied  were  not  obliged 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
were  called  upon  to  find  work  for  all  able-bodied  people 
who  applied  for  it  near  their  own  homes,  and  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  out  of  the  rates.     Later,  in  1815,  by  East's 
Act,  the  workhouse  test,  which  had  been  imposed  by  the 
9th  of  George  I.,  was  altogether  removed,  and  justices  were 
empowered  to  make  allowances  in  money  to  people  at  their 
own  homes.      Now  there  was  every  possible  reason  for  this 
relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  old  administration  where 
it  had  been  stringent.      The  period  from  1782,  the  year  of 
the  passing  of  Gilbert's  Act,  to   1815,  the  year  in  which 
East's  Act  became  law,  was  the  most  fearful  period  which 
the  poor  of  England  had  passed  through  since  the  sixteenth 
century.     The  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  owing  to  the 
war,  the  displacement  of  labour,  alike  in  agriculture  and  in 
industry,  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  the 
discharge  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  1815  after  the  long  war, 
all  combined  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  for  the  poor 
which  called  for  immediate  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
community  at  large  in  favour  of  the  necessitous.     Common 
humanity  dictated  that  all  ordinary  restrictions  should  be 
set  aside  in   the  face  of  such  dire  misery  as  fell  upon  the 
working  people  during  those  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  that 
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le  efibrt  should  be  made  to  deal  with  the  frightful  indus- 
anarchy  which  prevailed.  Even  as  it  was,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  was  deplorable  in  every  respect,  though  the 
iwmtry  as  a  whole  was  getting  richer. 

Thornton  admits  that  in  consequence  of  the  richer  class 
of  men  who  took  to  farming  with  large  capital,  renting  one 
or  two  thousand  acres  apiece,  great  improvements  were 
made.  By  these  capitalist  farmers,  in  fact,  "  more  expe- 
rience and  more  scientific  implements  and  processes  were 
introduced,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  probably 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  labour  was 
effected  which  rendered  the  services  of  a  smaller  number  of 
persona  necessary."  *  Thus  in  agriculture,  where  machinery 
had  least  influence,  the  increase  of  production  due  to  im- 
proved methods  absolutely  took  the  bread  out  of  men's 
tiiouths  and  increased  the  number  of  the  necessitous.  It 
was  surely  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  counteract  as  far 
as  possible  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  great  industrial 
revolution,  and  of  the  war  upon  the  condition  of  the 
workers  in  town  and  country,  no  matter  how  much  the 
of  the  rising  middle-class  economy  might  be  outraged 
;by. 

Unfortunately,  the  relief  was  given  at  first  in  the  worst 
possible  way.  No  attempt  was  made  to  organise  labour; 
the  only  object  was  temporarily  to  relieve  distress.  In 
1790  the  law  was  passed  which  entitled  all  persons  with 
large  families  to  grants  in  aid  of  wages,  and  a  direct  pre- 
mium was  placed  upon  early  and  prolific  marriages  without 
any  clear  view  of  what  the  system  would  lead  to.  No 
wonder  that  economists  like  Mr  Fawcett  and  Mr  Thornton, 
think  the  individual  should  at  all  times  shift  for  bim- 
•  Thornton,  "  Over-population,"  p.  SIT. 
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wM,  9xA  thai  l«:ge  fkmiBes  amoDg  llie  ptidacug  OMi  are 
tLe  chief  canse  of  all  oar  eoonomiaJ  aad  «cnl  evili^dMraki 
write  sUoDgly  about  what  follawad.     "^  TbeBoeiarvaid  a 
poor  maji  might  lay  aside   all  t^M^g^  iior  to-munow, 
writes  Mr  Thomton,  "  and  might  aolaoe  bimaelf  with  the 
belief  that  whatever  family  he  might  hrii^  aimmd  him  be 
should  be  maintained  in  the  positifln  which  he  actually 
occupied ;  nay,   it  might  almost  be  said  that  a  podtive 
bounty  was  placed  on  procreation,  for  as  &e  more  children 
a  man   had  the  more  money  he  received,  a  large  fiunily 
might  be  r^arded  as  a  source  of  wealth.     Even  thii  was 
not  all.     If  any  resolute  bacheknr  were  found  capable  of 
withstanding  every  temptation  to  marriage,  and  anzioas  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  other  means  than  by  b^etting  a  pauper 
progeny,  it  often  happened  that  no  choice  was  offered  to 
him.     If  married  and  single  men  were  applying  for  work 
at  the  same  time,  the  farmers  sagely  argued  that  as  the 
former  would  bo  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  poor-rates,  it 
would  bo  most  politic  to  enable  them  to  earn  something  for 
thenmelvoH,  and  tho  rejected  bachelor  found  that  he  would 
not  bo  allowed  to  maintain  himself  unless  he  first  got  a 
wifo  and  children  for  the  parish  to  maintain."     That,  of 
course,  is  funny  enough. 

Mr  Fawcett's  denunciations  of  the  whole  arrangement  are 
iiIho  worth  quoting.  "  The  extent  to  which  the  industrial 
chiHHCH  were  demoralised  by  these  relaxations  of  the  Poor 
Law  Hoon  became  evident  The  most  pernicious  influence 
was  exerted  not  only  upon  the  poor  but  upon  their  em- 
ployers ;  every  agency  which  could  most  powerfully  promote 
jMiuperisni  had  been  brought  into  operation;  men  were 
virtually  told  that  no  amount  of  recklessnesi^  self-indulgence^ 
or  improvidence  would  in  the  slightest  d^ree  affect  their 
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claim  to  be  supported  at  other  people's  expense.  If  they 
married  when  they  Lad  no  reasonable  chance  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  fantUy,  they  were  treated  as  if  tbey  hod  per- 
ftwrned  a  meritorious  act,  for  the  more  children  they  had 
the  greater  was  the  amount  of  relief  they  obtained.  All 
the  most  evident  teachings  of  common  sense  were  sot  at 
naught ;  labour  was  bribed  to  remain  in  localities  where  it 
uras  not  wanted ;  and  it  was  prevented  passing  to  thoet: 
districtB  where  there  was  a  demand  for  it.  Thus,  if  wages 
IB  any  parish  were  below  what  it  was  thought  would  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  maintenance,  the  local  authorities  were 
empowered  to  grant  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wi^ea.  These 
evils  were  aggravated  by  various  enactments  known  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Laws  of  Settlement,  which  were 
passed  with  a  view  of  hindering  labourers  from  leaving  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  bom.  The  allowance  system 
and  the  Laws  of  Settlement,  though  acting  in  very  different 
ways,  combined  to  impede  the  natural  Sow  of  labour. 
However  great  a  surplus  of  labour  there  might  be  iu  any 
locality,  the  employed  had  no  inducement  to  leave  it  as 
long  as  their  wages  were  made  up  to  the  average  amounts 
by  grants  from  the  rates.  The  employer,  not  caring  about 
or  imderstanding  ulterior  consequences,  was  apparently  in- 
terested in  keeping  a  supply  of  surplus  labour  about  him ; 
it  produced  a  low  rate  of  wages,  and  he  was  virtually  able 
Ilia  liand  into  the  pockets  of  the  neighbouring  rate- 
te  make  up  the  deHdency  to  those  whom  he  em- 


^^  or  unde 
^K  ierested 
^^|it  prodi 

fei: 


The  results  of  such  a  series  of  blunders  as  this  could  not 
&il  to  be  injurious,  especially  by  keeping  the  people  in  dis- 
tricts where  their  services  were  not  wanted,  and  in  paying 
firom   the   parish  funds  higher  wages  than  an  independeut 
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iDAB  coold  earn  in  the  same  neighbourhood — a  case  whicA 
vas  not  uncommon.  There  was  also  no  reaBon  why  a  w 
should  receive  more  for  a  child  born  out  of  marriage,  thi 
for  a  child  born  in  wedlock.  It  is  further  perfectly  tmo 
that  encouragement  was  given  to  the  Increase  of  population, 
whilst  no  effort  was  made  to  provide  special  labour  for  the 
surplus,  owing  to  the  remissneiis  of  the  overseers  and  guar- 
dians. But  whilst  we  may  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  tha 
drawbacks  to  this  iudiscriminate  granting  of  relief  in  aid  c 
wages,  are  ready  to  allow  that  forcing  pauper  labour  oa 
farmers  was  an  error,  and  can  recognise,  as  clearly  as  any 
middle-class  economist,  the  mischiefs  involved  io  the  Law  a 
Settlement  and  in  local  rating,  it  is  neceasaiy  to  point  out 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  poor-rates  for  England  and 
Wales  in  1831  was  not  much  above  X7,000,000,  as  against 
X6,000,000  in  1810,  though  the  population  bad  i 
during  the  twenty-one  years  from  just  over  10,000,000  i* 
1810,  to  nearly  14,000,000  in  1831  ;  the  actual  increase 
being  3,700,000,  much  of  which  was  due  to  immigration. 
But  at  this  very  time  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  ever,  the  profits  of  manufacture  and 
trade  astonished  Europe,  and  even  the  men  who  made  theuL 
"  The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  Increased  faster  thaa 
over,"  says  Thornton,*  What  nonsense  then  is  it  for  ] 
Fawcett  to  declare  that  "  England  was  brought  ne«i 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  old  Poor  Law  than  she  ove* 
woe  by  a  hostile  army."  Of  course,  as  a  hostile  army 
never  did  bring  us  to  the  "  brink  of  ruin,"  the  illustratioa 
ie  not  a  very  happy  one ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  wh»t 
follows  that,  in  Mr  Fawcett's  judgment,  the  old  Poor  Law 
would  have  meant  utter  ruin  if  the  system  had  been  c 
*  P.  220. 
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"  It   was  demODStrated   by  the  expeneace   gained 

to  the  year  1S34,  that  if  due  reatrictious  are  not 

ipoaed,  it  is  impossible  for  a  couatry  long   to   fiillil   the 

iligatioa  to  give  relief  to  all  applicants ;  the  fund  required 

Huch  a  purpose  would   eoon  absorb   the  whole  produce 

iaed   from   the  land,  and  would  require  a  larger  amount 

is  represented   by  the  entire   annual  incume  of  the 

nadoa." 

This,  I  say,  is  nonsenae ;  no  such  experience  was  ever 
What  was  needed  was  a  better  organisation  of 
in  return  for  State  or  parish  aaaiatance,  in  order  to 
ilieve  the  congestion  of  labour  and  the  undue  pressure  of  the 
iu  particular  districts.  The  supporters  of  the  new  Poor 
conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that  by  the  Act  of  59 
irge  III.  c.  12,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  in  each 
parish  were  empowered  to  hire  or  purchase  25  acres  of  land 
on  which  to  employ  the  poor ;  and  that  by  the  1  and  2 
William  IV.  c.  2,  this  amount  was  increased  to  50  acres  iu 
each  parish.  Here,  obviously,  was  the  beginning  of  that 
communal  or  State  employment,  which,  in  proper  hands, 
might  have  led  to  the  greatest  improvements.  But  by 
the  Act  of  1834  all  such  wise  tentative  legislation  was 
swept  entirely  away.  The  idea  that  poverty  was  due 
to  overpopulation  was  accepted  as  beyond  all  cavil  or 
dispute,  though  the  fact  that  wealth  was  increasing  in 
a  &r  greater  ratio  than  popuktion  was  manifest  to  all  the 
world. 

A  clique  of  economical  fanatics  got  hold  of  the  machine 
of  legislation  and  drove  it  completely  over  the  interests  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  scruples  of  the  more 
soD^tive  of  the  well-to-do.  Men  like  Malthus  and 
Chalmers,  and  Ricardo,  and  James  Mill  argued  that  there 
2s 
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ought  to  be  00  Poor  Law  at  all.  This  may  easilj  be  admitted 
if  all  have  equal  rights  in  the  coiintiy,  and  tho  State,  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  community,  undertakes  the 
organisation  of  labour  and  the  control  of  fresh  inventions 
and  machines,  either  directly  or  through  local  administrators. 
But  to  have  no  Poor  Law  at  all  in  a  country  where  all  the 
means  of  production  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  workers  may  be  thrown  on  to  the  streets  at  a  day's 
notice  from  no  fault  whatever  of  their  own,  must  mean 
either  starvation  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  an 
enormous  increase  of  wasteful  private  charity  and  public 
begging,  or  a  bloody  insurrection,  led  probably  by  the  more 
thoughtful  of  tho  well-to-do  class  themselves.  No  Poor 
Law  therefore  seemed  too  strong  a  measure  even  to  the 
pitiless  class  which  obtained  predominance  after  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1332. 

Holding,  however,  that  all  poverty  was  dne  not  to  the 
greed  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  to  "the  improvi- 
dence, the  indolence,  and  the  self-indulgence "  of  the 
producing  class.  Parliament  set  to  work  to  establish  fresh 
workhouses — "  bastilea,"  they  were  called  by  the  poor — ail 
over  the  country;  to  reduce  out-door  relief — which,  properly 
administered,  can  alone  help  a  man  through  a  bad  period 
without  absolute  min,  or  enable  him  to  seek  work  in 
another  locality — to  the  lowest  possible  point ;  and  to 
force  everyone  they  could  into  these  new  workhouses,  where 
the  sexes  were  separated,  No  one  can  read  the  records  of 
this  legislation,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based, 
without  seeing  clearly  that  the  economists  who  got  the  law 
passed  and  the  statesmen  who  passed  it,  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  a  poor  man  was  primd  facie  little  short  of* 
criminal  if  he  could  not  support  himself,  or  that  bis  parents 
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had  been  criminal  in  bringing  him  into  tlie  world,  and 
that  therefore  "  the  workhouse  teat"  ought  to  be  rigidly 
enforced.  No  attempt  was  made  on  their  side  to  analyse  the 
complicated  society  which  had  grown  up  owing  to  the  great 
industrial  revolution  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  those  who,  like  Owen  and  Cobbott  aud  Sadler,  pointed 
out  the  real   state   of  the   case,  were   set  down  as  foolish 

tiiisiasts  or  factious  agitators.      Not  content  with  refonn- 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  which  might  easily  have  been 
i  by  repeating  the  Laws  of  Settlement,  by  taking  advan- 
lage  of  the  powers  given  to  acquire  laud  with  a  view  to 
employing  the  people  upon  it,  and  by  founding  a  system  of 
equitable    ratiug,   the    promoters    of   the    new  Poor    Law 
accepted  the  so-called  Malthusian  theories  in  their  fullest 
^jneaning,  and  based  their  whole  action  upon  the  assumption 
^bat  increase  of  population  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  mis- 
^Pkiefl      It  is  true  that  the  very  people  who  argued  thus, 
^somewhat  inconsistently  pointed  to  the  enclosure  of  commons, 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  few  hands,  as  likewise  tending  to  produce 
jverty.     Nevertheless,  the  views  of  the  Malthusian  school 
I  chiefly   instrumental   in   bringing   about   the  change 
1  1834,  and  are  accepted  more  or  less  completely  by  the 
ing  English  economists  of  the  bourgeois  school  to-day. 
this   point   Mill,   Fawcett,    and    Kogers,    Walker  and 
^idgwick  are  at  one.     According  to  them,  the  tendency  of 
population,  if  freed  from  restraint,  is  to  increase  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  the  means  of  subsisteuce. 

But  Mr  Sidgwick,  by  giving  up  in  part  at  least  the 
doctrine  of  "diminishing  returns"  to  more  and  more  labour 
apended,  to  my  mind  gives  up  the  whole  theory.  For  if, 
I  already  stated,  the  opicion  of  skilled  Bgriculturists,  such 
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aa  Sir  James  Caird,  Sir  John  Lawes,  Lord  Leicester. 
Mr  Boyd  Kinnear,  and  others,  is  that  al  least  twice  tlie 
quantity  of  food  could  be  profitably  grown  in  England 
to-day  that  is  now  grown,  how  are  we  to  limit  the  powo^ 
of  man  in  the  near  future  ?  If  one  person  working  od 
the  soil  will  feed  twenty  or  even  ten  people  to-day, 
surely  with  improved  machinery,  increased  knowledge  of 
artificial  manures,  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  improved 
feeding  of  animals,  combined  with  judicious  use  of  co- 
operativo  labour,  far  greater  results  may  be  obtained  in 
the  future,  which  would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
probable  increase  of  population.  In  England,  at  any 
rate,  the  production  of  wealth  as  a  whole  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  population  since  the  begitming  of 
this  century. 

But  it  is  contended  that  if  men  and  women  married  at 
the  age  they  felt  inclined  to  do  bo,  were  not  in  wast  of 
means  of  subsistence,  and  were  protected  against  war  and 
preventible  diseases,  the  population  of  Europe  would  double 
itself  in  every  twenty  or  thirty  years.  What  right  have  we 
to  assume  that  even  this  would  bo  so  in  conditions  that  have 
never  been  tried  ?  What  we  know  is,  that  all  over  the 
world  those  people  who  can  marry  when  they  feel  inclined 
to  do  so,  and  are  not  in  want  of  the  means  of  Bubsisteuce, 
are  less  prolific  than  thetr  poorer  compatriots.  It  is  the 
same  with  man  as  with  animals.  Plentiful  food  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  I  am  myself 
of  opinion  that  in  a  community  where  all  were  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  well  educated,  the  average 
increase  of  population  would  be  much  more  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Europe  and  America, 
which  notoriously  increase  very  slowly,  than  with  that  of  the 
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I  y»iT  who,  despite  the  heavy  death-rate  of  the  chililrcn,  in- 
crease very  fast.  In  hypothetical  conditions,  we  can  only 
r&ason  from  the  nearest  approach  to  those  conditions  ivhich 
ire  see  around  us. 

Predictions  of  economists  are  proverbially  fallacious  in 
matters  of  population.  One  of  the  principal  authorities, 
reasoning  from  Ireland,  declared  in  1823  that  within  fifty 
years  France  would  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  iu  Europe. 
During  those  fifty  years  the  population  of  the  country  has 
scarcely  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  she 
astonished  Europe  by  the  ease  with  which  she  paid  an 
enormous  indemnity  to  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  small  pro- 
perties told  in  favour  of  restriction  of  population  rather  than 
of  its  increase,  yet  wealth  was  being  accumulated  all  the 
time.  No  doubt  the  followers  of  Malthus  may  aigue  that 
this  was  due  to  what  they  call  "  the  preventive  check."  But 
the  voluntary  preventive  check  followed  and  did  not  precede 
tho  great  social  and  political  revolution.  Further,  even  in 
France  the  relative  over-population  has  made  itself  most 
eeriously  felt,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  wealth  ;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  crushed  down  under 
the  weight  of  taxation  and  debt,  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  workers  in  many  of  the  French  cities,  show  clearly  that 
a  stationary  population  may  develope  a  very  poor  class  as 
well  as  an  increasing  population,  side  by  side  with  rapidly- 
growing  wealth.  The  condition  of  the  workers  in  Paris. 
Lyons,  Kouen,  Marseilles,  or  Roubaix  in  periods  of  crisis  and 
depression  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  same  class  in 
England.  In  Western  Germany,  on  the  other  band,  small 
properties  have  not  checked  the  increase  of  population,  and 
from  no  country  has  there  been  a  greater  or  more  con- 
tinuous emigration,  at  the  same  time  that  the  numbers  at 
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home  have  risen.  Yet  both  in  Qermany  and  in  France  many 
rif  the  small  cultivators,  as  the  reports  from  our  consuls  show, 
are  wretchedly  poor,  live  ou  miserable  food,  and  seem  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  owing  to  American  competition  and 
other  causes.  In  the  one  country,  small  properties  ap- 
parently bring  about  small  families,  in  the  other,  large 
families. 

Thus  the  law  of  the  increase  of  population  is  very  obscure, 
and  beyond  the  probable  fact  that  poverty  is  favourable  to 
generation,  we  have  nothing  much  to  go  upon.  How,  then, 
can  the  enthuaiaatB  for  the  new  Poor  Law  base  a  whole 
system  of  economy — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to— on  this 
hypothetical  law  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  complete  incapacity  of  men  who  are  brought 
np  with  certain  set  theories,  to  cast  them  aside  aud  think 
for  themselves.  The  attempt  made  to  ''■pply  Darwin's 
theories  on  the  struggle  for  life  among  animals  to  man  b 
quite  beaide  the  point,  Man  is  the  only  animal  wlio 
deliberately  modifies  nature  on  a  large  scale,  and  increases 
the  amount  of  his  own  food.  To  my  mind,  the  Malthusian 
theory  in  tlie  present  condition  of  population  on  the 
planet,  and  of  human  civilisation  among  the  progressire 
races,  is  utterly  misleading  and  foolish.  Such  cases  as 
Ireland  and  India  merely  prove  that  where  mankind  haa, 
from  any  cause,  been  brought  down  to  a  very  low  atandanl 
of  life,  there  until  famine  and  disease  begin  to  do  their  work 
population  does  increase  very  rapidly.  In  England,  as  we 
have  seen,  although  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  people 
are  useful  producers,  wealth  has  been  increasing  much  fawter 
than  population.  It  is  a  better  distribution  alike  of  labour 
and  the  results  of  labour  that  is  needed,  not  a  deliberate 
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ipt  to  curtail  the  numbers  of  the  producers,  or  sugges- 
aa  to  limitation  of  relief. 

new  Poor  Law,  however,  went  upon  the  strict  prin- 
that  poverty  is  due  to  over-breeding  among  the 
workera,  and  step  were  taken  first  to  force  the  necessitous 
into  the  workhouses,  and  tliea,  by  separating  the  sexes,  to 
ireveut  them  from  bringing  children  into  the  world ;  though 
children,  properly  educated  and  trained,  would  become 
useful  citizens.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  men  who 
Jlride  themaelves  upon  their  rigid  scientific  statistical  method 
should  in  thla  parlicul.ir  matter  proceed  in  a  wholly  un- 
scientific  metaphysical  manner,  proclaiming  aa  true  a  ten- 
■  which,  among  the  well-to-do  of  our  existing  society, 
not  exist,  which,  therefore,  may  be  entirely  changed 
new  order  of  things,  and  which  cannot  be  worth 
lideration,  even  if  true,  for  some  ages,  among  progressive 


The  recommendation  of  continence  to  fathers  and  mothers 
Ao  have  to  support  and  bring  up  their  own  children  is 
pitc  another  matter.  No  one,  I  judge,  would  disputo  for 
K  moment  that  in  many  cases  a  man  and  woman  who  have 
B  children  may  in  our  present  individualistic,  competitive, 
pitalist  society  come  off  better  than  a  married  couple  who 
(ve  several  children.  But  econoraista  who  argue  in  that 
'  ought  logically  to  urge  that  the  workers  should  not 
or  at  any  rate  have  children,  at  all ;  and  then  the 
1  of  subsistence  would  become  a  problem  indeed, 
some  of  the  idlers  themselves  turned  workers.  In 
modern  bourgeois  economists,  whilst  frequently 
J  the  inecjualities  of  wealth,  and  the  sad  poverty  of 
ny,  overlook  the  class  robbery  and  monopoly  of 
c,  which  creates  and  keei)s  up  a  plentiful  supply 
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of  paupers ;  and  refuse  to  see  that  in  the  more  civilised 
countries  the  class  antagonism  can  only  be  settled  in  one 
of  two  ways,  either  by  still  worse  slavery,  or  by  a  complete 
enfranchisement  of  the  workers.  In  either  case  conditions  of 
life  would  be  so  changed  that,  even  if  we  had — what  we  have 
not — a  trustworthy  theory  of  population  to-day,  it  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to-morrow.  Once  more  I  repeat  that, 
speaking  of  the  population  at  large,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
an  excess  of  hands  in  countries  where  wealth  is  increasing 
in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  as  is 
the  case  in  ever)'  country  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Whether  the  Poor  Law  should 
be  administered  in  this  way  or  that,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  without  any  reference  whatever  to  this  over-popu- 
lation fallacy.  Needless  to  add  that,  were  labour  and  distri- 
bution organised  for  the  benefit  of  all,  there  would  be  only 
one  side  to  the  relief — the  obligation  upon  the  community 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  too  young,  too  old,  or  too 
sickly  to  labour.  Able-bodied  pauperism  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  unknown.* 

At  present,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law 
as  it  is,  and  with  proposals  to  do  away  with  or  remedy  its 
defects.  Enough  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  this  book 
to  show  that  the  Poor  Law  was  to  a  large  extent  forced 
upon  the  possessing  classes  by  revolution  and  threat  of 
revolution.  It  is  in  effect  a  safety-valve  for  the  high 
pressure  of  the  competitive  system,  and  has  possibly  staved 
off  downright  rebellion  in  this  island  at  critical  times.      But 

*  It  is  strange  that,  until  very  lately  at  any  rate,  Malthua  was  far 
better  known  than  William  Godwin.  Yet  the  latter  was  in  every  respect 
the  superior  thinker  and  writer.  As  the  middle-class  school  of  thought 
fades,  some  of  our  forgotten  worthies  will  be  put  in  their  right  place. 
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!  right  to  relief  baa  always  seemed  very  debasing  to  a 

lain  class  of  minds,  who  are  by  no  means  inclined,  never- 

88,  to  give  up  those  sacred  rights  of  property  which,  of 

sity,  produce  the  poverty  that  calls  for  relief.      One 

s  scheme  of  a  kind  which   is  thought  calculated  to 

move  pauperism,  brought  forward  by  a  clergyman,  Mr 
iewery  Blackley,  has  actually  found  acceptance  among 
M&omists,  who  themselves  deplore  the  petty  wages  of  the 
srkers,  and  was  meant  to  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
worst  paid  daas  of  all — the  agricultural  labourers.  Troubled 
by  the  sad  poverty  of  these  people,  and  their  almost  inevit- 
able drifting  into  the  workhouse  in  old  age,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  labourers  should  insure  themselves  against  sickness 
and  old  age  by  stinting  themselves  of  food  or  raiment  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  whole  life.  Of  course,  the  con- 
tention is,  that  as  all  classes  would  be  "  compelled "  to 
insure,  and  the  class  which  is  specially  liable  to  pauperism 
spends  a  certain  amount — too  much  perhaps — upon  beer, 
no  injustice  would  be  done.  In  return  for  a  compulsory 
payraent  of  £10  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
every  insurer  would  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  Ss.  a  week 
in  case  of  sicknes3  or  incompetence  before  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  4s.  a  week  permanently  alter  the  age  of 
seventy.  This  fund,  so  obtained  by  compulsion  from  all 
cla^sea,  the  State  is  to  manage. 

Now  we  all  know  well  that  even  as  it  is  there  is  a  great 
itwil  of  thrift  among  the  very  poor,  that  they  contrive  out  of 
(heir  small  wages  to  pay  surprising  amounta  to  friendly 
societtea  and  burial  clubs.  But  when  a  system  of  compul- 
sory State  insurance  is  proposed,  let  it  at  least  be  one  worth 
having.  Accumulated  wealth  is  not  due  in  our  present 
socif-ty  to  thrift,  but  to  the  fact  that  one  class  has  obtained 
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tlie  means  of  making  continuous  profit  out  of  the  labour  of 
another  class.  Let,  then,  tlie  reverend  gentleman  and  thosa 
who  work  with  him  first  obtain  for  the  prodncera  the  right 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  labour-value  they  produce  by  means 
of  Stato  orgauisation,  and  then  compulsory  insurance  is  a 
neccBsaiy  part  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  State  ;  aa 
necessary  as  education,  or  postal  arrangements,  or  orgauisa- 
tion of  transport.  In  short,  what  we  have  to-day  is  ft 
rough  and  rude  method  of  compelling  the  ricli  to  provide 
subsistence  and  a  refuge  in  old  age  for  men  aod  women 
who  have  worked  themselves  into  sickness  and  premature 
debility  for  their  profit.  Grant  that  this  assurance  of 
support  is  ia  some  sense  harmful,  can  anything  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  the  State — which  at  present  is  merely 
the  organised  force  of  the  well-to-do  class — should  force 
insurance  upon  all  by  compelling  the  young  hind  with  some 
nine  or  ten  or  at  most  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  pay  the 
same  sum  as  the  young  lordling  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
with  perhaps  £10  a  week  for  which  he  never  did  a 
stroke  of  work  ? 

That  a  well-meaning  parson  should  bring  forward  such 
a  plan  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising,  for  to  his  mii]d 
Christianity  itself  is  based  upon  class  distinctions,  aod 
servility  for  the  multitude  is  the  very  essence  of  liia 
creed ;  but  that  well-read  economists  like  Mr  Henry  Sidg- 
wick  and  Mr  Foxwell  should  take  up  the  idea  at  the  end 
of  the  Dineteenth  ceutury  and  champion  it  as  a  incaos  fot 
elevating  the  working  (^MM,  is  only  evidence  J 
themselves  arc  unable  % 
cant  which  i 
logical  preju] 
jHJor  child  \ 
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Lane  and  brought  up  too  often  with  insufficient  food  and 
under  bad  aaDitary  conditions  is  really  a  free  independent 
individual  and  not  almost  certainly  doomed  for  life  as  a  wage- 
slave  to  the  possessing  class,  it  ia  impossible  for  tliem  to  de.il 
adequately  with  this  important  question  of  national  insur- 
ance, or  indeed  with  the  removal  of  pauperism  in  any  way. 
Fortunately  the   working  classes,  ignorant  as   they  stiil 
are,  can  see  through  such  suggestions  for  their  regeneration 
as  those  which  call  upon  them  to  vote  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance out  of  their  meagre  wages.     Much  as  they  detest  "  the 
House,"  while  yet  availing  themselves  of  it,  deficient  as  they 
are   in   power  of  combination   and  political  force,  they  are 
kable   to   understand   that   that   is   a  calculating   hypocrisy 
nrhich  leads  an  array  of  capitalists  and  middle-class  econo- 
'mists  to  counsel  thrift,. thrift  ever  more  thrift   to  the  only 
portion   of  the  community  which  produces  wealth,  whilst 
taking  no  stups  whatever  to  change  the  conditions  of  society 
lat  embnite  and  degrade  the  people  about  whose  welfare 
J  pretend  to  be  deeply  in  earnest. 
What,  after  all,   is  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  rich 
rda  the  support   of  the  poor  ?     Not  £8,000,000,  or 
;  }  per  cent  upon  the  total  income  of  the  country, 
1  comparatively  little  of  this  goes  to  the  real  work  it  is 
1  to  perform.     The  proportion  which   the  working  class 
BTge  takes  of  that  total  income  is  less  than  one  quarter, 
t  there  is  this  outcry.      The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
?  theory   of  justice  the  poor  are  entitled   to  a  far 
vision  in  old  age  and  sickness  than  that  which 
though    under    our  jobbing    mtddle-class 
(uoistration    even   the   £8,000,000   is   to  a 
*  Wsted.      That    State    assistance    ia    neces- 
is    absurd.       State    help    in    return    for 
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labour  rendered  is  no  more  degrading  than  State  employ- 
ment in  any  other  form ;  and  tliis  will  become  more  and 
more  clear  as  the  State  itself  becomes  only  the  organised 
force  of  the  whole  people  free  from  class  grt-ed  or  class 
domination,  Meantime,  the  true  remedy  for  pauperism  is 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  that  io  which  Mr 
Blackley  seeks  it,  namely,  in  good  food,  education,  com- 
bination, and  a  serious  effort  to  Bink  individual  advantage 
for  the  good  of  alL  Personal  thrift,  though  better  than 
extravagance,  is  but  a  low  form  of  seifishnesa.  Where 
there  is  plenty  for  all  there  is  no  need  for  stinting  at  any 
age,  least  of  all  by  the  producing  class. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  a  proposal  for  compulsory  insurance 
in  our  present  state  of  society  as  merely  a  scheme,  however 
well  meant,  to  relieve  the  rich  from  rates  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  the  Poor  Law  is 
administered  now.  It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  our  people  who  claim 
support  from  the  parish  when  they  have  little  need  for  it. 
or  rather  when  they  might  earn  enough  for  themselves  if 
they  tried.  But  this  is  after  all  a  very  small  minority. 
All  admit  that  the  poor  as  a  whole  are  very  slow  to  apply 
for  help  or  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  Thousands  live  in  oar 
great  cities  from  band  to  month  in  squalor,  misery,  and 
disease,  who  rarely  or  never  apply  for  aid :  they  pra&c 
trust  to  chance  employment  or  to  the 
are  luckier  than  themselves 
administered 
body  of  all.  Thi 
unpleasant,  and 
if  the  lands  am 
been  kept  as  ri] 
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property  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy  have  been  kept  for 
ttieia ;  U'  even  a  moderate  part  of  tlie  belongings  of  the 
Cliurch  had  beeu  devoted  to  the  ends  to  which  the  abbots 
and  monks  of  old  applied  them  so  long  as  they  held  power ; 
ii,  to  come  to  more  recent  times,  the  commons  had  been 
preserved  untouched,  the  ayateoa  of  allotments  carried  out, 
and  the  methods  prior  to  IBS*  maintahied,  the  amount 
available  for  poor  relief  would  be  many  times  the  £8,000,000 
which  are  at  present  spent  in  that  way.  But  the  new  Poor 
Iaw  took  it  for  granted  that  to  be  poor  was  very  nearly  a 
crime,  and  the  economists  of  to-day  better  the  iuBtructions 
of  their  teachers  of  the  last  generation.  At  present  this 
viow  is  held  more  atancbly  than  ever.  Not  only  is  out-door 
relief  being  curtailed  as  much  as  possible — and  Mr  Fawcett 
And  Mr  Courtney  are  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  it 
[  altc^ther — but  it  is  given  in  a  more  grudging  spirit  than 
\  over. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  a 
lavish  administration  of  out-door  relief  from  the  standpoint 
taken  by  the  middle-class  economists.     Their  object  is  to 
s  the  severity  of  the  "  test "  of  poverty,  to  force  men 
1  to  admit  that  they  have  no  hope  of  life  outside 
I  they  come  into  the  workhouse,  and  thus  to  reduce 
and    "'foster   independence."      But   surely   our 
neota   are  none  too   lax   as    it   is.      Certainly  the 
L  is  not  excessive   in  the   individual  cases  any 
t  is  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  national  income 
'^  But    it    is    too    much    for   the    hide-bound 
f'^e  BO-called  Radical  party.     Full  of  the  gall  of 
iroees,  their  one  idea  is  to  cut  out  what  little 
a  relieving  officer, 
■eci-ut  ordinances  on  this  subject  pauperism 
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has  decreased — of  that  there  is  no  doubt — at  the  very  time 
when  poverty  has  increased.  That  the  numbers  of  paupers 
has  diminished  means  therefore  only  that  the  rigid  methods 
now  adopted  keep  the  people  from  obtaining  reliet  The 
effect  may  be  a  little  different  from  what  the  supporters  of 
these  methods  imagine ;  for  there  are  ideas  abroad  among 
the  people  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
which  will  ere  long  take  outward  expression  if  at  the  veiy 
time  when  the  number  of  unemployed  is  increasing  the 
penalties  of  poverty  are  made  more  severe.*  But  take  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  workhouse  and  the  casual  ward  even 
now.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  pauper  and 
the  criminal?  Both  are  set  as  a  rule  to  useless  and 
degrading  tasks,  no  effort  is  made  for  the  most  part  to 
render  the  work  attractive  or  beneficial.  To  pick  oakum 
is  as  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  as  miserable,  a  task 
as  human  beings  can  be  set  to.t  Breaking  stones  can 
now  be  so  easily  done  by  machinery  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  human  force  to  employ  men  at  such  work.  These 
are  the  customary  duties  for  men :  laundry  work  for 
women.  The  whole  arrangements  too,  both  for  men  and 
women,  assume  an  inferiority  and  a  slavishness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  driven  to  ask  for  aid.  Workhouses  vary, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  management  of  these  places  is  such, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  regard  them  with 
dread.  The  casual  wards  are  worse  than  the  parts  kept 
for  permanent  inmates.     The   abuses  of  these  dens  have 

*  A  wide  experience  among  the  poor  of  London  and  the  country 
enables  me  to  say  confidently  that  never,  within  my  memoiy,  was  there 
such  bitter  class  feeling  among  the  needy  as  there  is  to-day. 

t  Recent  cases  in  the  Police-Courts  have  shown  what  diflgosting^  use- 
less work  this  oakum-picking  is,  and  what  tyranny  is  practised  towaidf 
weak  old  men  in  the  workhouses. 


t        to  t 
^Lbd  1 
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often  been  descriVed.  So  dirty  are  they,  so  inconvenient 
and  harmful  are  the  arratigements,  alike  in  regard  to  time 
of  leaving  in  the  morning  and  the  work  exacted,  and  such 
is  the  misery  of  the  whole  surroundings,  that  men  or  women 
of  respectable  character  forced  to  tramp  in  search  of  work 
avoid  them  as  far  as  possible,  though  to  sleep  under  a  hay- 
stack is  an  offence,  and  to  beg  for  a  bit  of  bread  a 
crime. 

Yet  our  existing  methods  of  production  directly  foster 
and  increaiie  what  economists  euphemistically  call  the 
"  mobility  of  labour."  That  is  to  say  men  and  women  are 
driven  by  causes  beyond  their  control  to  roam  in  search  of 
work.  Not  long  since,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  of  such 
people  going  about  the  country,  a  Radical  professor  (Mr 
Bryce)  and  a  Conservative  plutocrat  (Mr  Pell)  made 
common  cause,  and  paaaed  an  Act  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
ioaitation  of  the  old  barbarous  legislation  against  sturdy 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  persistent  movement  of  the  "  fringe  of  labour,"  not 
attempt  was  made  to  examine  into  their  condition  or  to 
ivide  them  with  steady  work.  It  was  taken  for  grunted 
lat  a  constant  vagrant  must  be  a  criminal,  and  as  such  he 
is  now  treated.  Of  course,  vagrancy  like  pauperism  has 
been  much  reduced  by  this  means.  But  does  any  one 
suppose  the  poor  victims  of  political  economy  are  better  off 
or  more  contented  ?  Not  at  all :  they  are  merely  crushed 
into  deeper  and  deeper  misery,  from  which  it  will  be  well 
plutocrats  and  professors  alike  if  they  do  not  rise  as  a 
spectre  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  before  their  oppres- 
In  short,  the  whole  of  our  present  Poor  Law  adminis- 
is  based  upon  the  notion  that  the  people  themselves 
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and  not  society  are  to  blame  for  the  poverty,  ihriftlessnes^, 
and  vagrancy  into  which  so  many  of  the  workers  are  driven. 
and  they  are  treated  accordingly. 

Pauperism  in  our  modern  sense  can  only  be  put  an  end 
to  finally  by  securing  every  one  who  works  enough  to  live 
upon  in  health,  and  this  can  again  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
But  smaller  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  paupers  in  our  workhouses,  both  the 
able-bodied  and  the  sickly,  by  giving  them  work  on 
wares  which  are  useful  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
paying  them  a  portion  of  the  results  of  their  sale.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  itself  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  being  far 
better  for  the  poor  inmates  in  every  respect  tban  wearing 
away  their  days  upon  hopeless  tasks,  or  being  employed 
upon  work  for  which  they  get  no  pay,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  they  do  it — as  sweeping  the  streets,  and  the 
like.  Pauper  labour,  by  the  way,  in  such  cases,  is  invari- 
ably dear  labour  in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent  in  keep, 
lodging,  clothing,  &c.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  new 
system  upon  the  paupers  is  very  pleasing  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  Men  and  women  who  were  before  dull  and 
lifeless,  looking  forward  with  despair  to  a  pauper's  grave, 
gain  new  hope,  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  rapidly 
improve  in  vigour  and  intelligence.  Moreover,  the  rate- 
payers are  to  a  certain  extent  relieved  from  payment,  and 
that  also  is  for  them  a  charming  feature  of  the  plan. 
Wherever  tried,  paupers,  guardians,  and  ratepayers  have  all 
been  satisfied.  But  outside,  the  irony  of  our  esisling  society 
whom  the  paupers — aecure 
f  shelter,  waimthf  l^^ttA.  ^^ — enter  into  com- 
fr  diSoreni  point 
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of  view.  They  find  themselvea  undersold  in  their  own 
trade  by  these  pauper  or  prison  productions,  and  are  very 
soon  forced  down  into  the  needy  claes  themselves.  It  is  a 
distinct  upset  of  the  market,  which  no  skill  or  industry  on 
their  part  can  right  any  more  than  they  could  the  disturb- 
ance due  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine.  Thus  the 
paupers  are  beneSted,  and  the  hard-working  men  outside 
fiUfTer  seriously. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  experiment  is,  that  the 
whole  scheme  now  being  tried  in  the  East  End  of  London 
and  elsewhere  was  brought  forward  oa  a  dehbcrate  policy  for 
all  the  workhouses  in  the  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
oighteenth  century,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  large  majority  "amid  loud  cheers."  lu  170-t  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Mackwortb  carried  his  bill  in  favour  of  starting 
parochial  maoufactures.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  start 
a  factor}'  in  each  parish  at  which  the  poor  should  be  set  to 
work  on  profitable  articles.  Daniel  Defoe  saw  at  once  how 
thia  would  work  against  the  labourers  competing  outside, 
and  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Giving  Alms  no  Charity," 
led  himself  thus :  "  Suppose,  now,  a  workhouse  for 
iployment  of  poor  children  sets  them  to  spinning  of 
'or«ted.  For  every  skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children 
spin  there  must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  per- 
family  that  spun  it  before  ;  suppose  the  manufacture 
miLking  baize  to  be  erected  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  imless 
le  makers  of  these  baize  can  find  out  at  the  same  time  a 
le  or  consumption  for  more  baize  than  were  ever  made 
before,  for  every  piece  so  made  in  London  there  must  be  a 
made  at  Colchester  ...  it  is  only  trans- 
tore  from  Colchester  to  London,  and  taking 
tiie  mouths  of  the  poor  of  Essex  to  put  it 
2c 
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into  the  mouths  of  the  poor  of  Middlesex."  Defoe's  opinion 
was  that  the  business  of  the  State  is  not  to  find  employment 
for  the  poor  but  to  compel  the  people  to  work  for  the  em- 
ploying class.  Mackworth's  bill  was  due  to  a  long  series  of 
proposals  outside  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  formation 
of  parish  factories,  and  probably  the  famous  John  Bellers" 
"  College  of  Industry  "  produced  a  direct  effect  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  But  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  same  grounds  as  Defoe  placed  his  objections. 

Precisely  what  Defoe  said  in  1704  is  going  on  now. 
Trades  such  as  basket-making,  mat- making,  and  so  forth 
are  being  crushed  out  by  workhouse  and  prison  competition. 
Yet  this  is  clearlynot  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  We  cannot, 
even  in  the  present  anarchical  state  of  society,  keep  human 
beings,  driven  into  poverty  hy  no  fault  of  their  owu,  tearing 
their  hands  over  oakum  or  uselessly  pottering  at  jobs  in 
which  they  have  no  interest  and  for  which  they  get  little  or 
no  reward,  when  by  working  at  really  useful  articles  they 
benefit  themselves  and  the  whole  community.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  competition  with  outside  workers  on  such 
terms  reasonable.  First,  then,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  the  harsh  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  favoured  by 
the  present  school  of  economists :  secondly,  it  would  be 
easy,  even  assuming  our  present  competitive  system  generally 
to  go  on,  to  organise  the  labour  of  town  and  country  work- 
houses so  that  they  might  be  mutually  dependent,  and 
supply  one  another  without  coming  on  to  the  market  and 
ruining  other  poor  folk  by  their  low-priced  competition. 

There  is  little  douht,  indeed,  that  from  this  side  the  organ- 
isation of  labour  would  bars  gradually  developed  had  tJis 
course  recommended  by  soi  viser  econom 

eighteenth  century  been  rng  " 
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^P  for  people  working  OQ  tlie  land  to  support  these  who  pro- 
vide them  with  clothes  from  factories.  Granted  able-bodied 
paupers  to  the  number  of  so  many  thousands  yearly  in  tovm 
ood  country,  and  nothing  but  the  prejudices  born  of  our 
competitive  system  prevents  ua  from  enabling  them  to  sup- 
port one  another  in  happiness  and  contentment.  Admit- 
»ting  that  the  continual  displacement  of  workers  by  machinery, 
■tod  the  return  of  a  severe  industrial  crisis  at  least  once  in 
«Teiy  ten  years  forces  people  to  wander  as  vagrants  in 
March  of  work,  and  again  only  the  narrow-minded  views  bred 
by  boui^eois  bigotry  prevent  us  from  ordering  casual  wards, 
so  that  the  State  or  the  parish  may  supply  the  place  which 
the  guilds  of  old  time  filled  towards  the  journeymen,  and  the 
trade  unions  partially  take  now.  That  there  are  some  in- 
corrigible idlers  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  system  of  relief 
should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  who  need  help 
are  of  the  same  character.  Good  education  brings  up  workers, 
not  idlers;  and  the  habit  of  work  once  acquired,  mere  idling 
becomes  wearisome  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Such 
considerations  as  these,  I  repeat,  are  entirely  left  aside  by 
men  who  begin  by  taking  for  granted  that  poverty  is  due  to 
over-population,  and  then  contend  that  the  poverty  so  engen- 
dered is  made  worse  by  tbriftlessneas  and  drink,  for  which 
the  individual,  and,  in  no  sense,  society,  is  responsible.  A 
thorough  change  in  our  social  and  political  system  is,  there- 
fore, needed,  even  to  bring  about  so  small  a  reform  as  the 
better  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Tlie  fact  is,  tliat  in  this  as  in  other  directious,  the  period 

\  middle-class  rule  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  in  a  period 

ion  to  the  supremaey  of  the  entire  community,  in 

ability  of  all  to  labour  shall  be  fully  recognised. 

ihial  system  und.er  the  control  of  the  parson. 
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tbo  squire,  or  the  local  attorDcy  has  bees  tried  aad  found 
utterly  wanting,  Yet  local  and  municipal  mattera  are  of 
greater  importance  than  they  ever  were.  In  1880  the 
total  yield  of  local  taxation  was  £31.000,000,  and  the 
tofAl  revenue  £53,000,000,  the  loans  reaching  the  figure  of 
nearly  £140,000,000.  Yet  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who 
publishes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  can- 
not certainly  be  accused  of  any  socialist  tendencies,  that 
"  the  parochial  system,  as  it  exists  in  English  country 
parishes,  is  singularly  ill-calculated  to  supply  any  democratic 
training  for  self-government,  or  to  promote  the  recognition 
of  common  interests  and  mutual  duties  in  village  communi- 
ties." In  fact,  the  common-sense  of  the  people  educated  in 
public  froo  schools,  and  accustomed  from  their  earliest  youth 
to  debate  their  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  country  at  lai^ 
with  a  view  to  their  best  administration,  is  absolutely  needed 
in  order  to  combine  local  management  with  centralisixl 
design.  So  in  the  great  towns  and  municipalities,  where 
educated  democracy  alone  can  help  to  put  down  jobbery  and 
lead  the  way  to  thorough  reorganisation. 

Political,  economical,  and  social  questions  really  become 
identical  when  we  have  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  and  not  the  advantages  of  a  class.  The  Poor 
Law  is,  of  course,  but  a  part,  though  a  most  important  part, 
of  a  series  of  institutions  which  embrace  school-boards, 
sanitary  arrangements,  water  supply,  and  should  cover 
hospitals,  erection  of  dwellings,  and  organisation  of  labour. 
To  quote  again  from  Mr  Geoi^c  Brodrick,  the  writer  cited 
above,  "But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  classes  in  the 
community  the  woi^jllldbHes  are  most  directly  interested 
]i  local  govemmeiitf^^|«ove  all,  in  sanitary  regulation, 
which  their  ^j^^^^^  domestic  comfort  so  vitalls' 
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ilepend.  Yet  moat  members  of  the  working  classes  are 
disabled,  for  want  of  a  ratepaying  qualification,  from  voting 
<dtber  for  town  councillors  in  boroughs,  or  for  vestrymen  in 
London,  or  for  guardians  of  the  poor."* 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  every  route, 
that  only  through  the  working  classes  themselves  taking 
control  of  the  administration,  and  looking  after  the  man^e- 
ment  of  the  wealth  which  they  produce,  can  any  permanent 
reform  be  looked  for.  The  Poor  I^aw  has  lasted  for  just 
three  hundred  years,  and  only  now  that  the  wealthy  are 
trying  to  do  away  with  it  by  one  plan  or  another,  are  the 
workers  slowly  awakening  to  the  truth  that  the  suras  spent 
in  relieving  the  miserable,  come  really,  in  the  first  instance, 
AtHD  the  labour  of  those  very  unfortunates,  in  common  with 
Qie  other  members  of  their  class ;  that,  therefore,  to  look 
upon  such  relief  merely  from  the  ratepayers*  point  of  view, 
or  to  reckon  it  aa  charity  and  almsgiving,  is  to  forget  the 
trath  that  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  has  the 
right,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  take  all  instead  of  resting 
content  with  a  pittance. 

The  Poor  Laws^  then,  whether  left  to  be  administered  by 

county,  the  parish,  the  municipality,  the  union,  or  taken, 

would  be  best,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State,  form, 

if  looked    at   without    middle-class    prejudice,   a    valuable 

cbutiitg-point  in  connection  with  other  State  departments, 

that  organisation  of  labour  combined  with  relief  of  the 

itreseed,  and   provision    for   the    sick   and  aged,   which, 

fiill  control  by  universal  suffrage,  will  supplant  our 

t    competitive   system.      No   doubt  the  tendency  in 

t  at  the  moment  is  all  the  other  way.      But  the 

4  tesulting  &om  the  supremacy  of  middle-class 

f'^i^Asa.  Club.     "  Local  Taiatioo,"  p.  GO, 
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ideas  will  as  sorely  lead  to  their  overthrow  as  the  feudal 
^stem  was  broken  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  apparent 
power.  It  is  trae  that  the  bourgeois,  like  the  baron,  will 
not  disappear  all  at  once ;  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
otiier,  the  new  derelopment  is  coining  from  the  class  most 
despised  by  the  ruling  body — ^from  the  residuum,  the  mob, 
the  pndetariat,  whom  ratepayers  and  Testrymen,  middle-class 
ecoDomists  and  capitalist  statesmen  cannot  speak  of  without 
BDeering  and  contempt.  The  very  success  which  has 
attended  the  truniDg  and  feeding  of  the  little  street  arabs 
on  board  well-mant^ed  vessels  shows  how  the  moment  any 
real  attempt  is  made  at  organisation  the  growing  physical 
deterioration  is  checked.  Paupers  breed  paupesa  as  the 
weakly  breed  the  weakly.  In  a  community  such  as  oun 
the  proportion  of  both  would  become  infinitesimal  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  generatioos  of  good  feeding  and 
good  education.  The  Poor  Laws  which  grew  up  as  a  neces- 
sity in  the  cruet  system  of  unrestrained  middte-class  com- 
petition will  become  useless  in  the  gradually  evolving  period 
of  working  co-operation  for  alL 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  MoyEMENTS. 


At  the  time  of  tlie  great  national  upheavals  of  1848-49, 

when   French,  Germans,   Italians.   Hungarians,   and   Croats 

were  all  fighting  their  way,  aa  they  hoped,  to  some  sort  of 

republic,  or   more   less  complete  indtipendence  and  unity, 

there  were  some  in  every  country  who  longed  and  strove  fur 

a  deeper  and   more  thorough   revolution   than  any  which 

could  be  the  result  of  mere  republican  or  national  risings. 

The  Socialist  party  in  France  which,  from  Babceuf  to  Blanqui 

and  Louis  Blanc,  from  Rousseau  to  Saint  Simon  and  Fourier, 

had  never  lacked  men  of  action  aa  well  as  writers  and  thinkers 

to  champion  the  cause,  scarcely  grasped  the  full  idea  of  such 

intematioual  action,  or  at  any  rate  the  few  who  did  so  were 

unable  to  make  their  views  prevail  at  the  critical  time.     In 

1848,   10.000  Frenchmen   fell   fighting   in  the  streets  of 

.  Paris  for  Socialist  principles,  but  there  was  no  general  move- 

■inent   outside   in   their    support,   and    the   attempt  failed. 

Notwithstanding  the  anarchist  Proudhon's  famous  phrase, 

"la    propriety    c'est    le  vol,"   notwithstanding   Lamennais' 

Mwcrful  denunciations  of  the  capitalist  class  from  a  very 

Jdiffiuvut  point  of  view,  in  spite  of  all   the  efforts  of  Louis 

■Blauc,  Letiru  RolJin,  and  Victor  Hugo,  coupled  with  the  more 

md  determined  agitation  of  the  noble,  self-eacrificing 

in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  workers  of  Paria, 

W  greatneas  of  tliid  noble  eutbuaiast  will  be  better  appre- 
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Lyons,  and  Marseilles  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
communistic  teaching,  Socialism  failed  in  France  because 
the  time  had  not  fully  come  for  success,  because  the  attempts 
were  organised  on  no  scientific  basis,  and  because  the  leaders 
did  not  take  sufficient  account,  even  in  the  partial  experi- 
ments which  they  made,  either  of  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
forces  or  of  the  incapacity  of  the  people,  after  years  of  separate 
work,  to  make  common  cause  for  the  general  advantage. 

National  workshops,  no  matter  how  sound  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  started — ^and  there  were  many  defects 
in  the  scheme  of  Louis  Blanc,  even  from  an  economical  point 
of  view — could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  save  in  clase 
connection  with  national  agriculture  and  national  distribu- 
tion of  products.  And  France,  with  its  millions  of  small 
peasant  proprietors,  the  hardest,  the  most  griping,  the  most 
individual  of  men,  was  perhaps  the  nation  least  suited  to 
begin  such  an  experiment.  France  had  passed  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  village  communal  life,  and  yet  had  attained  but 
in  a  small  degree  the  level  of  the  great  machine,  socialised 
industry.  Paris  certainly  could  not  be  a  socialist  centre  by 
itself,  when  the  city  depended  for  its  well-being  upon  the 
sale  of  its  goods  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  people  each  of  whom  was  fighting  for  his 
own  hand. 

That  great  struggle  for  emancipation  failed.  The  time 
was  not  ripe ;  and  five-and-thirty  years  later,  we  can 
see  that  even  yet  it  has  scarcely  come.  Ignorance  and 
race  hatred,  national  pride  and  difierence  of  language  still 

ciated  as  years  go  on.  No  French  revolutionary  leader  will,  I  venture 
to  think,  stand  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  he.  Out  of  his 
long  life  he  spent  forty  years  in  gaol.  All  the  workiDg-claai  of 
Paris,  who  could,  followed  his  corpse  to  its  grave. 
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shut  the  workers  out  from  the  great  field  of  international 
cooperation.  Yet  there  were  in  1848  Socialists  of  estab- 
lished character  and  reputation  in  every  country  in  Europe 
who  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  their  brethren 
elsewhere.  In  England — though  the  fact  is  now  too  often 
forgotten  or  conveniently  pushed  aside — there  was  perhaps 
more  practical  Socialism  than  in  any  other  nation.  For  the 
teaching  of  Robert  Owen,  Sadler,  and  Oastler,  to  say  nothing 
of  others,  had  been  very  widely  accepted.  Robert  Owen 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  French  Socialists,  and  wrote  to 
them  some  remarkable  letters.  Others  were  in  constant 
correspondence  with  advanced  newspapers  in  France  and 
Germany;  more  than  one  of  the  leaders  in  Ireland  was  on 
good  t£rraa  with  English  revolutionists,  as  well  as  with  their 
continentAl  brethren.  Further  afield,  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and 
their  fellow-revolutionists  were  ready  to  accept  assistance  in 
their  work  from  men  of  any  nationality,  though  their  ener- 
were  directed  chiefly  to  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
countries  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  ;  and  Mazzini, 
,OUgh  a  noble  moral  teacher,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  great 
dass  struggle  which  underlies  all  national  movements,  and 
will  end  by  reducing  them  all  to  insignificance. 

The  necessity  for  absolutely  united  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  workers  in  all  civilised  countries  against  the  capital- 
ist class  and  the  governments  which  were  then  as  now 
merely  boards  of  directors  elected  in  the  interest  of  that 
class,  was  first  made  plain  in  a  scientific  form  in  the  famous 
Communist  Majiifesto  signed  by  Marx  and  Engels,  already 
referred  to  more  than  once,  which  was  printed  and  published 
in  1847.  This  manifesto  is  by  no  means  written  in  a 
form.  It  is  rather  a  historical  and  philosophical 
ID  upon   the  growth    of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
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proletariat  as  the  two  great  antagonistic  forces  of  the  present 
and  the  future.     As  a  scientific  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
combination  among  the  workers  of  all  lands,  it  remains 
most   valuable.       This    manifesto   was   in    fSact   an   open 
declaration  of  a   class  war  as  a  necessity  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  workers.     Everything  that  the  respect- 
able bourgeois  holds  as  most  sacred — private  property  only 
for  the   well-to-do,  higher   education  for  the   income-tax 
payer  alone,  capital  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  pecuniary 
relations  as  the  eternal  basis  of  the  best  possible  society,  are 
denounced  as  merely  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  profit-monger- 
ing  class  now  dominant,  and   the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
proletariat  over  the  bourgeoisie  is  shadowed  forth  as  a  his- 
torical necessity,  in  the  same  way  that  the  conquest  of  the 
feudal  system  by  the  bom*geoisie  itself  was  also  a  historical 
necessity.     The    concluding   sentences   are    as    follows : — 
"  Communists  help  every  revolutionary  movement  against 
existing  social  and  political  conditions  wherever  it  may  be. 
In   all    such  movements   their   object    is   to  point  to   the 
question  of  property  as  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
movement,   no   matter  what   the    degree    of   development 
which    property    may    have    reached.     Communists    lastly 
strive  everywhere  for   the   unity  and   combination   of  the 
democratic  parties  in  all  countries.      Communists  disdain  to 
hide  their   aims   and   objects.     They  openly   declare  that 
their  ends  can  only  be  compassed  by  the  forcible  overthrow 
of   all  existing   social   arrangements.      Let   the   governing 
classes  tremble  at  a  Communist  Revolution.     The  working 
classes  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  cHains.      They  have 
a  world  to  win.     Working-men  of  the  world.  Unite  ! " 

But  this  appeal,  able  as  it  was,  produced  little  practical 
effect  at  the  time.     One  of  its  authors,  Marx,  was  driven  to 
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take  up  bis  abode  id  England,  where,  although  he  kept  up 
BD  active  correspondence  with  Socialiata  of  all  countries,  ho 
devoted  himself  for  many  years  chiefly  to  working  out  his 
economical  and  social  views  in  a  scientific  shape.  Even 
Germany  long  gave  no  response  to  these  ideas.  In 
France  the  success  of  the  Empire  was  fatal  for  the  time 
to  an  active  Socialist  propaganda.  Elsewhere  than  in 
England  and  France,  Socialism  as  an  organised  force  did 
not  exist  and  never  had  existed.  The  agitation,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  ta  have  remained  almost  stationary 
fix)m  1848  until  18G4,  a  period  of  sixteen  years  of  com- 
plete middle-class  ascendancy  in  every  country  ;  although 
in  England  the  Trade  Unions  gained  something  for  the 
workers  by  their  improved  organisation.  In  1864,  how- 
B-ever,  on  the  24th  September,  a  meeting  was  held  at  St 
n's  Hall,  London,  with  Professor  Beesly  in  the  chair, 
Which  renewed  the  Socialist  agitation  and  gave  it  an  inter- 
Dfttional  basis.  This  meeting  bad  been  gradually  led  up  to 
by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Eoglish,  French,  and  German 
working-men  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Poles  ;  nor 
should  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  Garibaldi's  visit 
to  England   in   1863   be   overlooked,  as   showing  that  the 

I  working-men  of  London  were  far  more  ready  to  greet  a 
iu>ble  popular  leader  than  to  bow  down  before  kings  and 
bmperors. 
I  Throughout  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
Ihe  same  spirit  was  shown  by  the  workers.  Whilst  the  upper 
Ud  middle  classes  were  in  favour  of  the  Slave-States,  the 
English  working-men  who  suffered  most  from  the  civil  war 
were  from  beginning  to  end  earnestly  on  the  side  of  the 
Northerners.  The  growing  power  of  the  Trade  Unions  and 
I  capadty  shown  at  this  time  by  their  leaders,  Odger, 
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Howell,  Lucraft,  &c. — those  who  are  still  living  having 
been  far  more  advanced  men  and  far  more  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  then  than  they  are  to-day — helped 
on  the  general  cause.  A  more  favourable  opportimity,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  Englishmen  were  concerned,  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  The  best  known  names  of  the  active  Inter- 
nationalists were  those  given  above,  together  with  Marx, 
Engels,  Eccarius,  Lelubez,  Tolain,  Bosquet,  and  Hermann 
Jung.  The  first  executive  had  Odger  for  president, 
Wheeler  as  treasurer,  Cremer  as  secretary,  and  correspond- 
ing secretaries  were  appointed  for  the  different  European 
countries.  At  first  Mazzini,  with  whom  Major  Wolff  was 
closely  connected,  joined  in  the  movement,  which,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  merely  international,  he  himself  had  firequently 
championed  and  tried  to  set  on  foot.  But  Mazzini,  with  all 
his  noble  principles  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
sake  of  his  cause,  had  no  idea  of  the  economical  class  struggle 
which  was  necessary  to  right  the  evils  he  saw  around  him. 
He  thought  that  appeals  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  capita- 
list class,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christian  brotherly  love 
among  all  classes  would  be  successful ;  and  that  when  once 
the  national  struggles  were  over,  the  nations  might  unite 
on  the  basis  of  a  genial  middle-class  supremacy  which 
should  still  care  for  the  interests  of  the  workers.  Mazzini, 
in  fact,  was  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  of 
course  was  the  very  reason  for  international  combination 
among  Socialists  at  all.  His  views,  however,  naturally  met 
with  little  acceptance  among  working-men,  who  found 
themselves  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  possessing 
classes  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  machines.  Mazzini 
therefore  withdrew,  and  from  that  time  forward  Marx  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  International,  the  formation  of 
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ich  his  genius  had   first  seen   to  be  necessary  for  the 

Igboiit  all  the  documents  and  manifestoes  of  the 
itaonal  runs  the  idea  which  concludes  the  great 
inaDifesto  of  1847- — ■"  Proletarians  of  all  countries,  unite  " — 
throughout  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  hourgeoisie,  and  their 
bangers-on  the  modem  landlords,  with  their  domestic  aer- 
Tants,  and  others  who  contribute  to  their  luxury,  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  working  class.  By  their  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  production,  by  their  monopoly  of  the  higher 
education,  in  short,  by  the  entire  supremacy  of  the  middle 
class  over  the  whole  field  of  social  economy  and  humau 
knowledge,  they  have  become  complete  masters  of  the  wage- 
earners,  whom  they  use  as  mero  machines,  Hence  the 
object  of  the  workers  in  every  country  must  he  to  obtain 
peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary,  the  complete 
control  of  political  power  in  order  to  turn  it  to  account 
in  social  reconstruction.  To  do  this,  community  of  action 
is  essential  between  men  of  all  nations  who  work  with 
their  hands ;  and  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  working  classes  themselves.  These  views  were 
fiilty  accepted  and  the  need  for  combination  admitted  at  the 
meeting  in  St  Martin's  Hall,  where  the  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  International  Working  Man's  Association  were 
laid  down. 

Nothing  can  be  nobler  in  spirit  or  more  just  in  expression 
thaa  these  rules,  which,  based  upon  the  formula,  "  no  duties 
without  rights,  no  rights  without  duties,"  bind  each  of  the 
members  to  act  towards  one  another  and  all  men  with  truth, 
uprightness,  and  morality,  without  reference  to  colour,  creed, 
r  nationality.  The  members  are  also  pledged  to  help  those 
1  may  change  their  place  of  abode,  and  to  receive  now- 
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comere  who  are  members  as  frieods.  Though  the  demands 
made  are  adapted  to  the  social  conditions  of  each  country, 
none  of  the  branches  are  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  only 
by  a  common  movement  can  the  great  result  aimed  at  be 
achieved.  The  International  rapidly  grew  in  strength  and 
gave  much  assistance  to  the  workers  in  strikes  alike  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England, 
the  International  was  happily  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  return  to  their  own  country  of  workmen  who  cama 
over  or  were  brought  over  at  a  time  of  strike  in  order 
to  reduce  wages,  thus  helping  to  defeat  the  capitalists,  or  at 
any  rate  to  bring  them  to  terms  sooner  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible. 

The  first  Congress  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  at  whidi 
attempts  were  made  to  fonn  a  common  baaia  of  action  for 
all  labour  organisations,  and  to  draw  the  trade  unions  from 
the  narrow  ground  of  mere  struggles  for  raising  wages  oi 
the  wider  field  of  interaational  combination  for  the  genend 
good.  At  this  same  Congress  the  question  arose  betweea 
those  who  wished  to  exclude  the  men  who  merely  useii 
brain  work  from  common  action  with  the  hand  workers,  for 
whose  benefit  the  International  was  founded.  The  exclu- 
sion  of  the  brain-workers  was  not  carried  ;  which  was  lucky, 
seeing  that  with  Marx,  Engels,  Liebknecht,  and  others  out  of 
the  way  the  International  would  have  had  small  chance  of 
success.  But  the  organisation  was  still  growing  in  numbers, 
and  met  with  denunciation  and  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  different  European  Governments.  Social  emanci- 
pation clearly  meant  political  warfare  in  one  shape  or  an* 
other ;  so  in  France,  in  particular,  the  proceedings  of  tba 
International  were  considered  as  treasonable.  The  fear  of 
the  International  was  really  greater  among  European  states- 
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men  at  this  time  th&ii  its  power  at  this  or  any  other  period 
altogether  Justi6ed.  Marx's  great  ideas  were  never  fully 
accepted  by  enough  people  to  give  them  effect;  and  although 
much  has  been  made  by  outsiders  of  the  secret  propaganda, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  ever  reached  the  dimen- 
sions which  the  natural  dread  of  capitalists  imagined. 

The  International  beyond  question  gained  ground  until 
the  year  1870,  and  the  views  which  found  favour  were 
set  forth  in  increasing  detail  upon  an  economical  foun- 
dation. Thus  at  the  Congress  of  Brussels  in  1868,  it  was 
decided  that  all  quarries,  coal  and  other  mines,  as  well  as 
railways,  should  belong  to  the  State,  and  be  worked  by  com* 
panics  of  workmen  instead  of  by  companies  of  capitalists,  so 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  they  become  a  monopoly. 
With  respect  to  the  agricultural  land,  it  was  resolved  that 
aa  land  is  the  primary  source  of  all  wealth,  and  is  more  and 
more  worked  on  a  large  scale  with  improved  machinery, 
that  also  should  be  handled  aa  a  State  enterprise  like  the 
mines  and  the  railways.  Canals,  roads,  telegraphs,  and 
forestry  would  naturally  fall  under  the  same  management. 
Machinery  must  in  like  manner  belong  to  the  workers,  and 
new  machines  should  only  he  introduced  under  recognised 
guarantees  and  compensations,*  These,  of  course,  are  the 
ideas  of  the  old  economists,  English  and  others,  taken  and 
applied  to  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  human  society; 
and  Robert  Owen's  Utopian  "  Association  of  all  Classes  of 
all  Nations,"  together  with  the  various  international  middle- 
class  combinations,  are  changed  into  an  international  or- 
ganisation of  one  special  class  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
complete  victory  in  a  great  class  struggle  throughout  theworld. 
The  object  is  to  secure  for  all  the  full  fruits  of  their 
*  Compare  Sir  James  Steuart,  quoted  in  chapter  iji. 
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labour,  and  as  the  market  for  the  exchange  of  goods  is  as 
wide  as  the  world,  as  also  capitalism  acts  without  reference 
to  race,  creed,  or  nationality,  so  must  eventually  the  labourers 
combine  all  over  the  globe  to  sweep  away  rent»  interest,  and 
profit  in  every  form.  Each  nation  must  deal  first  with  its 
own  profit-making  class  and  remove  exchange  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual,  as  production  has  already  ceased  to  be 
individual  and  has  become  social ;  but  in  the  long  run  com- 
plete victory  will  only  be  gained  for  mankind  by  universal 
combination  among  the  workers.  Needless  to  say  that  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  brain  of  the  International, 
saw  himself  that,  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  power  of  man- 
kind over  nature  might  develop,  such  a  complete  combina- 
tion— involving  as  it  does  agreement  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  which  the  calming-down  of  race-hatred  in 
Europe  is  child's-play — must  be  a  long,  very  long,  process. 
In  Europe  alone  progress  might  be  more  rapid. 

At  first,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the 
Governments  of  France,  Austri*a,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the 
International  made  way  rapidly.  The  idea  was  a  great  one, 
the  thinker  who  virtually  controlled  the  organisation  and 
was  in  receipt  of  the  most  correct  information  had  no 
personal  objects  to  serve,  whilst  possessing  the  strange  depth 
and  subtlety  of  the  Jewish  intellect,  combined  with  the 
never-ceasing  industry  of  the  German.  The  time,  as 
already  stated,  was  favourable ;  for  strikes  were  frequent  in 
all  countries,  and  the  year  1866  was  a  period  of  serious 
financial  and  industrial  collapse.  Further,  Lassalle  had 
begun  his  agitation  in  Germany  in  1862,  and  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  workmen  of  that  country  which  the  philo- 
sophical turn  of  his  speeches  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  aa 
Englishman  to  unde*        *     His  success,  howc 
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totraordiuary,  and  German  workmen  who  heard  lihu  during 
his  brief  and  stirring  career  as  a  public  orator,  can  scarcely 
speak  of  him  even  now  without  emotion.  Lassalle  was, 
Uke  Karl  Marx,  a  Jew,  and  liad  been  received  by  Marx  bim- 
ilf  in  1848  into  the  Communist  organisation — the  League 
the  Just.  But  after  that  date  Lassalle  took  no  part 
in  the  work  for  fourteen  years,  devoting  himself  to  studies 
in  a  widely  different  field ;  nor  indeed  could  it  ever  be 
said  that  the  agitator  had  any  economical  ideas  of  his 
own  in  the  sense  that  he  pushed  a  step  further  forward 
the  investigations  of  his  immediate  teachers — Marx  and 
Rodbertus. 

None  the  less  he  did  a  great  work.  His  "Arbeiler- 
k'sebuch,"  the  reprint  of  a  long  speech  delivered  at  Lelpsig 
in  April  1863,  had  an  astonishing  success,  although,  of 
course,  he  met  with  the  usual  misrepresentation  which  all 
Socialists  expect  from  the  capitalist  press.  His  attacks 
upon  the  Schulze-Dchtsch  co-operation  trickeiy,  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  Manchester  School,  his  proposals  for  the 
foundation  of  large  industrial  establishments  by  the  help  of 
loans  of  capital  or  credit  from  the  State  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Moreover,  Lassalle  was,  unlike  Blanqui  or 
Marx,  essentially  a  national  Socialist,  who  wished,  above  all 
things,  to  raise  the  Fatherland  to  a  high  level  of  greatness 
and  glory.  Eager  to  beat  down  the  sham  Liberalism  rampant 
in  Germany  as  in  England,  he  wished  to  do  so  in  order  that 
Germany  might  be  the  gainer.  And  this  national  turn, 
though  a  grave  weakness  economically,  when  we  see  that  the 
market  of  the  world  has  completely  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  restricted  dp''"  market,  was  nevertheless  a  help 
rather  than  a  igitator  who  wished  to  rouse 

bis  countr  jarently  liopeless  aiiatby. 
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He  took  up,  in  fact,  the  programme  of  the  English  social' 
agitators  of  the  Chartist  times,  and  applied  it  with  additions 
to  Germany,  hoping  to  bring  about  the  success  of  his  idem 
by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  through  the  ballot  and 
universal  gufifrage.  In  fact,  the  social  movement  which  was 
at  its  height  in  England  from  1836  to  1848  and  then  died 
down,  was  reproduced  in  Germany,  and  caiTied  to  a  point 
which  even  Robert  Owen  scarcely  foresaw.  lASsalle  t 
fortunately  was  killed  in  a  duel  just  as  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  and  popularity  ;  but  his  death  in 
such  circumstances  gave  almost  as  great  an  impetus  to  bia 
teaching  as  his  continued  activity  could  have  done, 

Lassalle  was  allowed  an  amount  of  latitude  in  his  agitA' 
tion  which  was  certainly  surprising.  He  was  supported' 
rather  than  checked  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  Fortschritt-Partei  and  the  Liberals  generally ;  though 
could  that  statesman  have  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the 
Lassalle  agitation  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  Kan 
or  International  party,  which  has  steadily  advocated  the  use 
of  force  when  success  seemed  feasible,  and  has  invariably 
proposed,  wherever  possible,  to  act  with  the  Socialists  of< 
foreign  coimtries,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  agitator 
would  have  been  more  annoyed  by  officials  than  he  1 
In  any  case,  Las.salle's  agitation,  though  in  itself  national, 
gained  many  adherents  later  for  the  International  Working 
Man's  Association  and  the  German  Social -Democratic  party. 
This,  which  is  to-day  the  only  really  organised  or  formidable 
Socialist  body  in  Germany,  made  great  way  through  tbs 
energetic  work  of  Liebknecht  and  Bebel,  who  are  now,  i 
they  have  been  for  years  past,  its  principal  leaders,  QennRay 
took  the  lead  in  the  renewed  Socialist  agitation,  as  migU 
have  been  expected  from  the  long  uphill  work  done  by  t 
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mtific  writers  of  the  party,  aod  the  superior  education 
the  work-people  themselves. 
■  Other  causes  also  tended  to  give  Germany  the  leadership 
I  the  agitation,  though  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
mt  knew  well  that  the  real   reorganisation  must  begin  in 
^land  ;  and  from  Germany  the  movement  spread  easily  to 
i,  where  Rodbertus  and  Stein,  and  even  the  confused 
le,*  had    their    share   in   preparing   the   way   for    a 
rough    agitation.        The    capitalist    system   came   upon 
iny    and     Austria     in    a    shape    and    at    a     time 
Bcially  favourable  to  resistance  by  the  people.      To  begin 
th,  it  has  crushed  down  the  peasantry  and  email  land- 
owners, by  the  pressure  of  indebtedness  to  Jews  and  mortr 
gage-banks  through  methods  which  are  equally  applicable 
in  all  countries  where  the  crops  or  the  capital-value  of  the 
land  are  hypothecated  to  money-dealers  ;  nest,  it  has,  by  the 
law  of  large  capitals  and  the  growth  of  factory  industry, 
'hut  out  from  rising  young  men  who  have  been  thoroughly 
educated  that  improvement  in  position  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  look  forward  to;  thirdly,  the  political  situation,  with 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  army,  and  especially  in  Austria, 
the  domination  of  Jews  in  finance  and  of  hide-bound  bureau- 
^jiata  in  administration,  has  increased  the  discontent     Hence 
^^fastant  emigration,  which  has  drawn  away  the  small  capi- 
^^■jsts  and  has  left  the  people  face  to  face  with  their  oppres- 
^Hps.      The  rapidity  with  which  the  Socialist  teaching  made 
^Hnd  waa  therefore  scarcely  surprising.     The  people  were 

^P  *  Schiellle'B  criticUius  of  what  he  suppoaea  the  Soci.ilista  to  mean  are 
n<n  ileficient  Id  acut«iieas.  They  are  at  any  rate  much  better  than  Mr 
F»woett'H  recent  article  in  "  Mocmillau's  Ma^pizine."  But  Scha'lfle  has 
IM  more  grasped  Man's  tLeoiies  than  M.  de  Laveleje  has.  Schttffle's 
nnukrlu  agaicst  Socialist  views,  as  he  understanda  them,  are  to  be 
id  at  p.  340,  et  teq.,  of  hia  "  Eapitalismus  uiid  SocialiBmus." 
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educated  and  the  lower  middle-class  disappointed.  Socialist 
journals  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  and  when  ihe  war  wilii 
France  was  prepared  on  both  aides  of  the  frontier,  it  was  th« 
Social-Democrats  of  Germany  who,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
proclaimed  that  there  could  be  no  real  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  people  of  Germany  and  tlie  people  of  France ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  war  between  the  two  countries  meant 
a  danger  to  civilisation. 

Prior  to  1870,  the  International  reached  the  height  of  ite 
power  under  Marx's  guidance,  and  it  seemed  not  impossiUe 
that   his  gigantic   programme   of  a  general   rising  of   the 
European  proletariat,  at  any  rate  in  the  great   centres  of 
population,  might  be  brought  about  in  his  lifetime.     In  the 
years  just  before  the  war  indeed,  the  sti'uggle  between  labour 
and  capital  was  everywhere  taking  a  threatening  shape,  ami 
the  International  was  the  only  body  which  had  either  the 
ioformatiou  or  the  brains  at  command  to  give  these  varioiia 
movements  in  different  countries  a  definite  and,  eventually  ^ 
a  combined  organisation.       The  war  between   France  anc3 
Germany  did  much  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  people   0I«:1 
national   uiul   rac«   hatreds    were  stirred   afresh,   espcciaU.j' 
among  the  French,  ami  Sedan  and  Metz,  with  the  occupation 
of  Franco,  swept  away  for  the  time  all  idea  of  fraternity.    Tbc 
imr  over,  ^Mp^og  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  began,  and 
Uiuii  M^^^^Bww  that  the  movement  was  hopeless  unleti 
oe  time,  was  denounced  as  a  German 
tied  to  dissuade  the  French  revolutionists 
iJicing  their  own  lives,"    Yet  the  Commune 
o  priDcipnJ  organ  of  the  Int*niationttl  cheerwl  lb* 
'  le  atmggto  liiul  once  begun,  and  spoke  of  this  grwl 
jdnat  the  (ouudntion  of  the  meait  bourgeoia  B«- 
•-  j.nilogue  to  iho  coming  international  fedi 
<<  letT.    The  Pam  Conuuuue  wan  indeed  I 
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^Butletl  Europe,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  Tliiers  and 
Ualiifet,  the  30,000  people  killed  in  cold  blood  in  Paris,  the 
iiorrora,  in  short,  which  accompanied  "  the  triumph  of 
wlpr,"  have  remained  fast  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  labour- 
ing people  all  the  world  over.  Whilst  the  middle-class,  is 
"'iilont,  as  a  rule,  to  think  of  the  insurrection  its  an  affair 
of  petpoleuses  and  dynamitards,  the  Socialist  party  eon- 
ftantiy  recalls  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  furious  blundering, 
"nfortiinate  rashness,  and  sad  personal  jealousies,  Paris  was 
never  bo  peaceful  nor  were  so  few  crimes  ever  committed 
'f'lhin  a  like  period  as  during  the  supremacy  of  the  much 
''hused  Commune.* 

When  the  rising  had  been  crushed  with  ferocious  cruelty, 
*nd  the  plain  of  Satory  had  become  a  mere  shambles,  the 
^'•temational  issued  a  manifesto,  defending  the  action  of 
''e  men  who  had  lost  the  day,  and  whose  certain  defeat  its 
■Jiders  had  predicted.  This  document  excited  much  atten- 
''on  at  the  time.  But  with  the  downfall  of  the  Commime  of 
Paris,  and  the  ill-feeling  thence  resulting  against  the  Inter- 
national and  its  great  leader,  the  organisation  received  its 
'[uietus  for  the  time.  Thencefoith  the  working-men  seemed 
to  lose  heart  in  England  and  France,  whilst  at  the  same 
1  differences  which  had  before  been  kept  under,  now 
ke  fully  to  light  in  the  International  itself.  Personal 
,  which  should  have  been  sunk  in  the  greatness 
3  cause,  now  had  full  swing.     In  vain  did  Marx  at  the 

k  in  the  hishinr  of  peoples.    If  it  had  done  no  more  than  show  the 

d  the  Dobleness  of  such  a.  man  as  Delescluze,  or  of  such  a  wonuui  as 

«  Uiche],  that  alone  would  have  been  much. 
I  SnjtlUb  Liberals  and  Conaervativea  who  were  in  Paria  are  agreed 
lit  lUs.    The  government  of  Paris  during  the  three  months,  with 

«  miMrable  resulta  of  the  siege  to  contend  wiUi— famine  within 

lie  eoemj'  without— was  good  in  eveiy  reapect. 
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Hague  Congress  strive  to  save  the  work  of  hi3  life  from  even 
temporary  injury  by  a  noble  appeal  to  all  for  absolute  union 
and  solidarity.  "  Solidarity.  We  shall  attain  the  great  end 
which  we  strive  for  if  we  establish  this  life-giving  principle 
as  the  firm  foundation  for  the  workers  of  all  countries.  The 
Revolution  must  be  absolutely  unified,  and  we  find  a  great 
example  in  the  Commune  in  Paris,  which  fell  because  a 
great  revolutionary  movement  did  not  break  out  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  in  Berlin,  in  Madrid,  at  the  same  time — 
a  movement  which  should  have  made  common  cause  with 
this  powerful  rising  of  the  proletariat  of  Paris." 

That  was  the  idea  of  the  International  and  its  founder, 
the  simultaneous  and  concerted  action  of  the  workers  of 
Europe  and  the   world  against  the  class  which   by  inter-  —  . 
national  agreement  took   their   labour  for  nothing.     But*ar^  .t 
once  more  the  time  was  not  yet,  and  there  arose  that  great*^,^t 
difiference    between   the    Collectivists   and    the    Anarchist?^,^ts 
which  answers  to  the  disputes  between  the  Petreans  aoc::^  d 
Paulists,  or  the  Ariaus  and  the  Athanasians,  in  the  earlj^^  _y 
days  of  the  Christian   Church.     The  Socialist  Church  o^ — >f 
material  salvation  was  split  up  in  the  same  way.     The  his  ^saa- 
torical  collectivist  school  of  which  Marx  and  Engels  are  th»       e 
chief  scientific  exponents,  and  the  Social-Democratic  party  ii 
all  countries  is  the  organised  social  and  political  expressioi 
desires  to  obtain  control  of  all  the  forces  of  production  a^  s 
now  developed,  owing  to  the  social  and  economical  evolutioza 
partly   traced    in    this    volume,   and    by  means   of  State 
management   and   international    action  and   agreement  to 
U  present  machinery  and  future  improvements  to  the 
{e  of  mankind  at  large — all  class  distinctions  being 
ay»  and  all  contributing  their  share  of  the  slight 
labour  that  would  then  be  needed.     Force  would 
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l>e  used  to  bring  this  about ;  *  but  only  in  organised  fosLion 
!ind  in  order  to  give   the  workers  complete  command  of 
^listing  forma,  not  certainly  to  destroy  those  forma  entirely 
'in  the  chance  that  something  better  would  grow  up  out 
"f  cbaos  come  again.      Eevolutiou  being  the  unavoidable 
result  of  causes   long   prepared   through  history,  and  the 
nitmls  of  men  being  framed  by  a  aeries  of  previous  circum- 
siaiices,  the  most  which  could  be  done  was  to  help  on  the 
(development    and    to    a   certain   extent   direct   its  course. 
iTiese   collect! viat    views    had    been   accepted    partly   con- 
sciously and  partly  unconsciously  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  thinkers  among  the  working-men  of  Europe,     In  the 
'  Teutonic  countries  in  particular,  as  well  as  in  Scandinavia 
I  Switzerland,   these  opinions  were  prevalent.     The 
alare  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  attitude  which 
lie  International  assumed   towards  the  rising  in  the  first 
iDce  gave  an  impetus  to  a  form  of  revolution  which, 
withstanding  the  great  abilities  and  noble  enthusiasm  of 
my  of  its  champions,   is  really  nothing  but  reaction  in 
Though  Proudhon  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founder    of   this    so-called    anarchist    school,   the    Russian 
Bakunin  was  certainly  the  chief  apostle  of  the  sect,  and  it 
was  in  great   part  due   to   his  energy   that  the  anarchist 
doctrines  spread  in  the  "  Latin  "  countries  where  previously 
the  ideas  of  the  International  had  obtained  a  reasonable 
foothold.t     In  Spain,  especially,  Bakunin  had  a  great  success, 
and  the  recent  undergi'ound  workings  of  the  Maoo  Negra 

B  ie  the  midwife  of  progress,  and  delivers  the  old  society 

Lnt  with  the  new,"  s&ya  Marx. 

a  free  to  udmit  tlmt  I  h&ve  never  heen  able  to  get  a  clear 

on  of  anarchism  from  anj  of  its  champione,  uor  con  I  grasp  the 

f  Bakunin  himeolf ;  but  I  try  to  give  as  plain  a  statement  in 

si  can. 
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are  the  results  of  the  propaganda  which  he  carried  on  so 
assiduously  in  that  country.  The  revoluUonista  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  also  accepted  his  views  in  an  increasing 
degree,  but  few  Qermans  and  no  Englishmen  have  ever 
followed  Bakunin. 

Marx,  who  was  of  course  as  much  superior  to  Bakunin  in 
original  capacity  and  acquired  knowledge  as  Faraday  to 
Fdison,  not  content  with  refuting  Bakunin's  hasty  theories, 
denounced  bim  as  a  paid  agent  of  the  Russian  Government 
Other  German  writers  have  called  the  man  "  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  International,"  a  "hell-hound,"  and  the  like  pretty 
names.  Tliey  have  regarded  all  his  movements  as  dictated 
by  the  one  object  of  rendering  Gennany,  and  through 
Germany  Europe,  an  easy  prey  to  Russian  barbarism. 
That  Bakunin  was  at  one  tifiae,  if  not  always,  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  Slavonic  race  crusade  against  Germans 
cannot  be  questioned,  nor  possibly  that  he  was,  as  Lassalle 
in  Germany  wa^,  on  good  terms  with  more  than  one  member 
of  the  Russian  Government ;  to  say  also  that  his  methods 
were  semi-Asiatic  is  only  to  reaffirm  that  he  was  a  Russian. 
But  that  he  meant  to  be  a  revolutionist  and  an  active  one 
is  as  clear  as  that  his  influence  in  most  countries  of  Western 
Europe  has  been  distinctly  reactionary.  In  place  of  the 
centralised  system  with  local  developments  which  the 
Collectivists  predict  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  economi- 
cal evolution  in  the  highest  forms  of  civilisation,  Bakunin 
and  the  anarchists  strive  for  a  communal  system  where 
each  commune  shall  do  what  it  pleases,  and  each  indi- 
vidual of  that  commune  shall  make  a  little  heaven— or  Itcll 
— ^for  himself.  Whether  the  commune  is  to  be  a  nation  like 
London  or  a  hnmlet  like  Eye  is  never  explained  ;  possibly 
fiv  tlie  good  reason  i!iat  the  finLd^ect  of  every  true  revotu* 
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Ut  sbould  be  to  destroy  everything  as  Boon  as  possible 
leave   the  rest  to   chimca      Anarchism  in  a  word  is 
idiyidualism  gone  mad. 
Bakuniii's   instructions   are   at    any   rate   plain   enough. 
"Every   genuine    revolutionist,"    he    says,   "has   hut    one 
science — simple   destruction — and   to  this  end  he   studies 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  perhaps  also  medicine. 
With  tlie  same  object  he  studies  the  science  of  living — 
men,  characters,   relationships,    as   well  as   all  the    condi- 
tions of   existing  social    order   in    all    possible    directions. 
The  object  is  ever  the  same,  the  quickest  and  surest  pos- 
^^^ble  destruction  of  this  disgusting  arrangement  of  the  world. 
^^Ba  despises  public  opinion  and   hates  the  present  social 
^^^^cs  in  all  their  motives  and  manifestations.     For  htm 
^^Verything  is  moral  which  favoiu^  the  triumph  of  the  revo- 
ItitioD,  everything  immoral  and  criminal  which  hinders  it. 
War  to  the  knife  is  declared  between  bim  and  society,  open 
or  secret  as  the  case  may  be,  but  never-ending,   implacable 
vrar."  *     Again,  since  utter  and  entire  destruction  of  what 
exists  can  alone  benefit  the  people,  there  must  be  no  inten- 
d  whatever  of  attempting  to  map  out  a  plan  of  society  for 
I  fatare.      "  The   future   organisation  will  doubtless   be 
keloped  from  the  movement  and  life  of  the  people,  but 
.  the  business  of  future  generations.      Our  work  is 
^htful,  complete,  implacable,  and  universal  destruction," 
Thus   Bakunin's    "  New  Moral  World,"  with   its  complete 
transformation  of  human  sentiments  and   duties,  is  to  be 
^^bout  by  wholesale  devastation. 


"CatechiBm  of  Revolution,"  Meyer  EmancipatioDB — 

tMi  StaoUea,  toI.  ii,  p.  391.    Very  pretty  reading  it  &11 

ditherE  of  snug,  respectable  middle-class  bouae' 
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TLis  advice,  which   extends   to  the  minutest  details 
conduct  for  male  and  female  revolutionists,  alike  as  indi> 
viduals  and  as  members  of  a  revolutionary  organisation,  wa*) 
meant  in  the  first  place  for  Bussians.      How  faithfully  iha 
ao-called  Nihilists  have  followed  Bakunin's  iujnnctionB  may 
be  read  in  "  Underground  Russiti,"  where  the  figure  of  th* 
man  in  the  printing  ofiice,  who  worked  steadily  on  in  the  mos| 
frightfully  insanitary  conditions  with  successive  bands  of  revo- 
lutionists, his  very  name  and  identity  having  been  forgotten, 
and  his  whole  being  sunk  iu  the  cause,  is  at  least  an 
donee  of  what  extraordinary  enthusiasm  this  creed  of  ui 
versal   devastation   for  the  sake  of  humanity  can   i 
There  are  many  similar  instances ;  nor  can  it  he  said  that 
revolutionary  sect  which  numbers  among  its  adherents  au( 
men  as  M.  Elis^e  Reclus,  or  Prince  Krapotkiu,  or  such  tfj 
woman  as  the  late  Sophie  Ferovskaia,  is  wanting  in  men 
knowledge  and  science  or  in  women  of  rank  and  beauty. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  also,  anarchist  groups  have  been 
formed,  who  ever  and  anon  give  evidence  of  their  existenoi 
by  a  splutter  of  volcanic  action.     "  Nothing,"  say  the  as 
archists,   "  can   be  worse  than  the  anarchy  and   bloodshed 
which  are  over  going  on  daily  in  the  midst  of  what  is  callei 
in  irony,  civilisation.     Against  that  civilisation  we  have  da 
B-clared  war ;  that  civilisation  we  mean  to  sweep  away  utterly 
■by  war — war  by  the  individual  and  war  in  concert  vbcs 
T  and  wherever  we  can.     To  us  all  weapons  aro  lawful 
1  all  your  J^^HmfiltflHritfliniply  fidiliesticks.     For 


<a  being  ■ 
[  the  scieutil 
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for  our   purpose.      Thus   only  can   the   peoples  be   finally 
reed." 

Desperate  as  is  the  condition  of  our  present  society  in 
lany  respects,  it  is,  I  think,  difficult  for  any  Englishman 
►  doubt  that  the  anarchist  is  in  reality  only  a  reactionist 
lad  the  helper  of  reaction.  Those  very  powers,  that  very 
ntbusiasm,  wliich  is  being  devoted  to  bring  about  complete 
destruction  and  to  organise  perfect  vengeance,  might,  if 
applied  to  organised  effort,  obtain  control  of  the  forces  of 
modem  society  to  some  good  end.  Holding  such  opinions, 
however,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bakunin  withdrew  from 
the  International  which  Marx  had  organised,  and  tried  to 
found  one  of  an  anarchist  type,  which  hla  followers  since  his 
death  have  vainly  striven  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  organisation.  Between  the  two  sections  of 
Revolutionists  there  is,  as  already  stated,  no  love  lost ;  and 
though  at  times  they  act  in  the  same  direction,  they  do  so 
from  motives  as  different  as  those  which  would  actuate  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  in  fighting  for  their  common  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  probably  the  growing  power  of  the  anarchist 
P-ty  in  the  Latin  countries  more  than  any  belief  that 
lerica  was  the  best  centre  of  action  which  led  to  the 
nsfer  of  tlie  Central  Committee  of  the  International 
Uectivist  organisation  from  London  to  New  York, 
But  in  the  mtantime  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  recurring  depressions  due  to  our 
capitalist  system,  the  rapid  development  of  new  forms  of 
Kluction  are  forcing  the  labouring  classes  into  intema- 
1  understandings  apart  from  the  more  conscious  action 
I  ooUectivists  or  anarchists.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
at  Nottingham  in  1883  had  before  its  members  little 
than  middle-class  measures  of  the  milde.<it  type,  the 
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whole  tone  of  the  delegates  waa  such  that  the  capitalist 
press  once  more  complimented  them  all  round  as  being  no 
longer  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the  class  which  oppresses 
the  workers  as  a  body.  The  delegates  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  against  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  which  they 
voted  for  in  1882,  one  delegate  actually  stating,  in  my 
'hearing  and  amid  some  applause,  that  the  people  had  no 
right  and  could  have  no  right  to  the  land  of  their  own 
country.'  Yot  this  aristocracy  of  labour,  representing  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  workers  of  the  coimtry,  and  wholly 
incompetent  aa  they  have  shown  themselves  of  late  years  to 
organise  or  control  strikes  such  aa  that  of  the  ironworkers  of 
Staffordshire,  or  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire,  were 
fain  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Paris  to  an  International 
Congress  of  representatives  of  various  trades.  The  minority 
of  more  advanced  men  among  the  English  Trade  Unionists 
may  ere  long  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  voices 
heard  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  class  are  identical  in  all  countriea 
as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  possessing  classes  will 
become  yet  more  apparent  than  it  ia  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  muzzle-law  of  1878,  the  Socialist 
party  in  Germany,  the  only  thoroughly  organised  labour 
party  as  yet  in  existence,  has  been  driven  to  secret  pro-. 
paganda  and  secret  combination.  After  the  final  fusiim  of 
the  Lassalle  party  with  the  Marx  party  in  1876,  the  Social- 
Democrats  were  really  the  coming  political  force  in  Germany, 
the  only  one  which  had  genuine  enthusiasm  combined  witll 
thorough  political  knowledge  at  its  command.  The  atleni«*" 
of  Hodel  and  Nbbiling,  wb  -\ot  Socialists,  on 

•  Mr  Battersby  of  Glasgow.  Uie  w 

chsmpioQ  of  hi"  r.liuts  ns  Uiia  ! 
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3  Emperor,  gave  the  pretext  for  persecution,  tliough  if 

I  Socialists  themselves   had  shown  a  bolder  front  it  is 

1  whether  the  shameful  legislation  could  have  been 

ried.      It  ia  no  small  matter  for  a  reactionary  govem- 

ment  that  ail  adult  male  Germans  should  be  trained  soldiers, 

aad    that    few   are   without   some    knowledge   of   political 

^economy.     But  the  leaders  held  their  hand,      Their  numer- 

^^Hi  newspapers  were  therefore  suppressed,  their  meetings 

^^Bt  down,  and  their  funds  seized.      The  principal  cities  of 

^^Bennany   are   to-day  in   a   state  of  siege,   and   any  active 

Socialist  may  be  called  upon  to  break  up  his  home  and  quit 

his  place  of  residence  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The    unity    of   Germany    has    been    dearly    purchased 

indeed  at  the  cost  of  the  infamous  tyranny  which  crushes 

^jlowii    the    people."       For    no    publicity    whatever    being 

^^■JDWed    to   the    working    classes,    all    the    laws    in    their 

^Bprour  are  outraged   by  tlie  capitalists  with   impunity,  and 

"German  competition  beats  that  of  other  nations  by  grinding 

iuivn  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Fatherland  for 

i.!ie  profit  of  the  few.f     But  unless  all  the  teachings   of 

jr  are  falsified  a  terrible  upset  is  being  steadily  pre- 

Even   as   it  is,   the  party  makes   way  under   all 

igement  and  persecution,  and  the  return  of  Bebel  for 

ntburg  this  year,  without  newspapers,  public  meetings,  or 

{>  means  save  a  secret  propaganda  for  carrying  on  his 

le  obief  organ  of  the  Sociul- Democratic  partj  iu  Gemiany  ia  now 
{  of  Zurich.    Thia  little  sheet  is  worth;  of  more 
D  tfaftn  it  receireu  from  EngLisli  students  of  foreign  social  and 
d  UOVemoutB.    Such  students  are  alas  few  and  far  between. 

<liui£ty(biUigundBchlecht)  was  the  Imperial  Commissiotter 
n  the  goods  of  Uia  countrymen.    The  best  recent 
ciatic  pui'tj  iu  Germany  appeared  iu  the 
a  188:!. 
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whole  tone  of  the  delegates  was  such  that  the  capitalist 
press  once  more  complimented  them  all  round  as  being  no 
longer  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the  class  which  oppresses 
the  workers  as  a  body.  The  del^^ates  even  went  so  fiar  as 
to  declare  against  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  which  they 
voted  for  in  1882,  one  delegate  actually  stating;  in  my 
'hearing  and  amid  some  applause,  that  the  people  had  no 
right  and  could  have  no  right  to  the  land  of  their  own 
country.*  Yet  this  aristocracy  of  labour,  representing  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  workers  of  the  country,  and  wholly 
incompetent  as  they  have  shown  themselves  of  late  years  to 
organise  or  control  strikes  such  as  that  of  the  ironworkers  of 
Staffordshire,  or  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire,  were 
fain  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Paris  to  an  Litemational 
Congress  of  representatives  of  various  trades.  The  minority 
of  more  advanced  men  among  the  English  Trade  Unionists 
may  ere  long  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  voices 
heard  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  class  are  identical  in  all  countries 
as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  possessing  classes  will 
become  yet  more  apparent  than  it  is  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  muzzle-law  of  1878,  the  Socialist 
party  in  Qermany,  the  only  thoroughly  organised  labour 
party  as  yet  in  existence,  has  been  driven  to  secret  pro- 
paganda and  secret  combination.  After  the  final  fusion  of 
the  Lassalle  party  with  the  Marx  party  in  1876,  the  Social- 
Democrats  were  really  the  coming  political  force  in  Qermany, 
the  only  one  which  had  genuine  enthusiasm  combined  with 
thorough  political  knowledge  at  its  command.  The  attempts 
of  Hodel  and  Nobiling,  who  were  not  Socialists,  on  the  life 

*  Mr  Batteraby  of  Glasgow.    It  is  well  to  record  the  name  pi  such  a 
champion  of  hia  class  as  this  ! 
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I  of  the  Emperor,  gave  the  pretext  for  persecution,  though  if 
die  Socialists  theraselvea  had  shown  a  bolder  front  it  is 
ioubtful  whether  the  shameful  legislation  could  have  been 
ried.  It  is  no  small  matter  for  a  reactionary  govem- 
lat  all  adult  male  Germans  should  be  trained  soldiers, 
few  are  without  some  knowledge  of  political 
But  the  leaders  held  their  hand.  Their  numer- 
i  newspapers  were  therefore  auppresaed,  their  meetings 
put  down,  and  their  funds  seized.  The  principal  cities  of 
femmny  are  to-day  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  any  active 
>cialist  may  be  called  upon  to  break  up  his  home  and  quit 
s  place  of  residence  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  unity  of  Germany  has  been  dearly  purchased 
ideed  at  the  cost  of  the  infamous  tyranny  which  crushes 
bwn  the  people.*  For  no  publicity  whatever  being 
lowed  to  the  working  claJ9ses,  all  the  laws  in  their 
bvour  are  outraged  by  the  capitalists  with  impunity,  and 
German  competition  beats  that  of  other  nations  by  grinding 
down  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Fatherland  for 
the  profit  of  the  few.f  But  unless  all  the  teachings  of 
history  are  ialsified  a  terrible  upset  is  being  steadily  pre- 
pared. Even  as  it  is,  the  party  makes  way  under  all 
discouragement  and  persecution,  and  the  return  of  Bebel  for 
Hamburg  this  year,  without  newspapers,  public  meetings,  or 
wiy  means  save  a  secret  propaganda  for  carrying  on  his 

*  The  chief  oi^gan  o(  the  Social- Democrutic  party  in  Germanj-  is  now 
the  SosMtl-Demokrat  of  Zurich.  Thia  hltle  tJieet  ie  woi-thy  of  more 
ttteiition  Ibmi  it  receives  from  English  etudeuts  of  foreign  sociaJ  and 

I  political  movements.     Such  BtuJenta  ai-e  alas  few  and  far  between. 

I  f  Cheap  and  nasty  (billig  uud  schlcuht)  was  the  Imperial  CommiBaioaer 
de  Benleaux'a  report  on  the  goods  of  hia  countrymen.  The  best  recent 
kCCoUQt  of  the  Sociol-Democrntic  party  in  Germany  appeared  iu  the 
SoiivelU  Revue  for  March  1882. 
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electoral  canvass,  shows  what  progress  is  being  mode.  In 
the  army,  at  the  same  time,  proselytism  goes  od  apace,  and 
the  Socialists  were  probably  never  so  strong  in  Qennany, 
especially  in  the  fortresses,  as  they  are  to-day.  Ready  as 
they  are  to  make  common  cause  with  revolutionary  move- 
ments elsewhere,  such  men  are,  of  course,  doubly  formidable. 
How  fast  the  movement  has  progressed  in  Austria  may 
be  partly  gathered  from  recent  events.  The  condition  of  the 
people  alike  in  town  and  country,  more  especially  in  Vienna 
itself,  favours  the  spread  of  Socialist  doctrines,  whilst  the 
attack  upon  the  Jews  is  a  convenient  cover  for  a  more  direct 
attack  at  an  early  date  upon  the  great  landlords  and  Chris- 
tian capitalists.  The  position  which  the  Jews  hold  in 
Austria — the  whole  political  forces  of  the  Empire  are  com- 
pletely corrupted  and  Judaised — renders  attacks  upon  them 
still  more  dangerous  to  the  powers  that  be  than  similar 
movements  in  Russia  or  Germany.  In  France  the  miser- 
able middle-class  Republic  which  has  stretched  the  law 
against  agitators  and  men  on  strike  to  an  extent  which  even 
the  Empire  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  attempt,  is  mani- 
festly t^'ttering,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future  re8t«  in  a 
more  or  less  socialistic  party  coming  t«  the  head  of  afiairs. 
Few  Englishmen  fully  understand  how  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  money-lending  system  in  vogue  in  France 
crush  down  the  body  of  the  peasantry,  and  how  wretched 
are  the  workers  in  the  large  towns.  Unfortunately  the 
reactionary  efforts  of  the  anarchists  may  render  oiganised 
revolution  difficult  The  same  is  true,  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  commonal  ^ysten. 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  peopk',  but  whtre  a  pehwl 
of  downright  anarchy  seeiD^  likely  to  precede  j 
development. 
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I  in  public  to  the  extent  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  the 

IdiSerent  civilised  countries  have  arrived  at  widely  different 

I  stages  in  the  social  aud  economical  growth.    How  many  gene- 

Irations,  calculated  according  to  the  past  rate  of  progress, 

■  separate  semi-Asiatic  Russia,  for  instance,  with  its  village- 

Kconuuunittes  only  now  in  process  of  disintegration,*  from  Eng- 

uid  with  its  enormous  city  proletariat  and  vaat  centralised 

y?    Common  action  seems  almost  impossible  in  such  a 

v».  though  education  may  do  much  to  abridge  the  transition 

period.     And  what  is  true  of  Russia  and  England  is  true  in 

a  less  degree  of  the  workers  of  other  civilised  countries.     To 

my  mind  we  have  to  base  the  first  real  socialistic  combina- 

1  tioQ  upon  the  common  interests  aud  affinities  of  the  great 

[  Cel to-Teutonic  peoples  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  tiicse 

islands,  and  possibly  in  Germany,  ready  to  accept  assistance 

and  help  from  any  other  quarter,  and  prepared  to  organise 

this  power  upon  a  democratic  basis  for  the  industrial  wcl- 

r  fere   of  al!  portions  of  the  federation,   but  determined  to 

;  independently  if  others  have  mere  anarchy  in  view. 

(3t  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  subject  further  at  present. 

am  aware  that,  as  it  is,  I  have  given  but  a  meagre  sketch 

'  the  great  movement  of  the  peoples  which  has  been  and 

B  going  OQ ;  but  to  have  omitted  a  survey  (however  incom- 

e)  of  international  movements    altogether  would   have 

1  to  neglect  a  motit  important  feature  in  the  historical 

levelopment  of  Socialism. 

•  The  condition  of  HuBsiii  with  her  people  just  rising  from  barbarism 
r,  and  ftU  tbd  corruption  of  weatem  eiviiisation  at  tlie  top,  ia  indeed 
There,  east  and  west,  Asia  imd  Earope  meet,  and  the  ideas  of 
Dth  continents  ferment  together.  Russia  in  contact  with  Germunj  tin 
le  one  aide  and  with  China  on  the  other,  is  in  a  strange  position  indeed, 
1  from  intcrmil  difficulties. 
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workers  as  a  whole  in  America  are  far  better  off  than  in 
Europe ;  but  there,  as  here,  it  ia  the  contrast  between  ex- 
treme wealth  and  excessive  poverty  which  is  so  distressing, 
and  the  workers  have  made  up  their  minds  to  remedy  it. 

The  United  States  is  entering  on  another  grave  commercial 
crisis ;  during  the  last  there  were  3,000,000  tramps  wan- 
dering through  the  country,  whilst  the  risings  in  Pittsbui;; 
and  Baltimore  in  1870  showed  clearly  what  elements  of 
discord  lay  below  the  surface  even  then.  Now  matters  are 
much  more  serious,  inasmuch  afi  the  depression  tbreateus  to 
be  more  grievous  and  of  longer  duration.  In  the  meaDtUDC, 
also,  the  number  of  the  labour  jouruals  has  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly, and  such  newspapers  as  Ti-uih  of  San  Francisco, 
the  papers  of  the  same  name  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
the  Vmce  of  the  People  of  New  York,  the  Volks  Zeihiwj, 
&a,  have  a  wide  and  on  increasing  circulation  througboui 
the  working  population  of  the  United  States,  What,  how- 
ever, is  most  essential  to  Europe  is,  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  the  leaders  of  all  sections  that  intematiotul 
action  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  is  essential. 

Already  the  organised  Socialist  bodies  are  stretching  thar 
hands  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  fellow -labourers  in  Europe, 
anxious  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  an  economical 
movement  which  shall  shorten  the  houre  of  labour,  regulue 
production  and  exchange,  so  as  to  remove  the  exixttng.. 
anarchy,  put  an  end  to  recurrent  crises,  secure  the  W( 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  eventually  give  them 
control  over  the  entire  iield  of  production  and  commi 
the  power  over  the  labourers  being  thus  taken  out  of 
hands  of  tlie  capitalist  class  in  all  countries.  The  dl 
in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  such  a  prograir"o  i 
the  fact,  which  perhaps  even  Marx  i 


i  public  to  the  extent  that  lie  ought  to  have  done,  that  the 
aifferent  civilised  countries  have  arrived  at  u-idoly  different 
stages  io  the  social  and  economical  growth.  How  many  gene- 
ratious,  calculated  according  to  the  past  rate  of  progress, 
separate  semi-Asiatic  Russia,  for  instance,  with  its  village- 
communities  only  now  in  process  of  db integration,*  from  Eng- 
land with  its  enormous  city  proletariat  and  vast  centralised 
industry!  Common  action  seems  almost  impossible  in  such  a 
case,  though  education  may  do  much  to  abridge  the  transition 
period.  And  what  is  true  of  Russia  and  England  is  true  in 
a  less  degree  of  the  workers  of  other  civilised  countries.  To 
my  mind  we  have  to  base  the  first  real  socialistic  combina- 
tion upon  the  common  interests  and  affinities  of  the  great 
Ce  I  to-Teutonic  peoples  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  these 
islands,  and  possibly  in  Germany,  ready  to  accept  assistance 
Jind  help  from  any  other  quarter,  and  prepared  to  organise 
this  power  upon  a  democratic  basis  for  the  industrial  wel- 
fare of  all  portions  of  the  federation,  but  determined  to 
organise  independently  if  others  have  mere  anarchy  in  view. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  subject  further  at  prsHent. 
I  am  aware  that,  as  it  is,  I  have  given  but  a  meagre  sketch 
of  the  great  movement  of  the  peoples  which  has  been  and 
is  going  on ;  but  to  have  omitted  a  survey  (however  incom- 
plete) of  international  movements  altogether  would  have 
been  to  neglect  a  moat  important  feature  in  the  historical 
ftlopmeot  of  Socialism. 
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In  considering  the  fiiture  in  any  branch  of  human  koow- 
le<}ge,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  base  all  attempts  at 
prognostication  upon  the  moat  careful  records  of  past  event*. 
This  is  true  of  every  field  of  inquiry,  and  specially  true, 
though  not  always  so  clearly  admitted,  in  reganl  to  the 
moat  complicated  field  of  all,  that  of  human  society.  The 
study  of  social  and  economical  problems  is  now  seen  to  be 
as  ho}K.'Ic3s  when  divorcod  from  sound  historical  methoda  as 
anatomy  or  surgery  which  toot  no  accouQt  of  lower  forma 
of  life  on  the  work  of  previous  generations.  Not  many 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  man  who  said  he  could 
predict  the  return  of  a  comet  or  calculate  the  recurrence  of 
an  eclipse  would  have  been  set  doviii  as  a  magician  or  a 
maniac.  The  elaborate  diagnosis  which  will  to-day  enabia 
a  first-rate  pathologist  to  state  precisely  the  course  of  phy-' 
sical,  and  through  physical  of  mental  disease  in  a  manner 
surprising  even  to  the  educated,  is  due  to  as  carefully  recorded. 
ubservations  as  those  which  have  guided  the  astroDoms 
to  his  irrefragable  conclusion.  Rigid  accuracy,  so  fer 
possible,  in  the  tabulation  of  facts,  guided  all  the  whilo 
scientific  imagination,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ali] 
guess-work  of  old  time  led  astray  by  theologictl 
The  same  with  the  study  of  the  movements  Rl 
tions  of  mankind  in  civilised  society  to-day.     Just 
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as  we  can  trace  the  evolution  through  the  long  ages  of 
social  development,  precisely  to  that  extent  may  we  fairly 
hope  to  forecast  correctly  the  next  stages  of  our  growth.* 

ADd  this  13  precisely  the  object  of  all  historical  research. 
The  mere  facta  that  men  did  thus  and  so  in  periods  long 
gone  by  liave  no  practical  or  scientific  beariug  upon  us,  the 
men  of  to-day,  save  that  they  may  lead  to  a  wiser  under- 
standing of  our  present  society,  and  point  out  the  road  to  an 
earlier  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  existence  for  the 
race.  Mankind  are  modified  by  their  surroundings  from 
generation  to  generation ;  but  just  as  the  individual  man 
can  to  some  extent,  at  least,  modify  his  own  character  and 
change  his  own  surroundings,  so  within  far  wider  limits 
can  a  complete  human  society  mould  the  character  and 
tnodiiy  the  surroundings  of  the  next  and  coming  genera- 
tions.t     It  is  with  a  view  to  learn  how,  taking  the  fullest 


*  That  tJiis  scientific  method  should  now  be  geoerallj  adapted  by 
Sodaliata  we  owe  above  all  other  men  to  Karl  Marx,  who  himself, 
bowBver,  was  too  great  a  man  to  claim  thnt  absolute  originality  which 
■ome  of  his  followers  are  foolish  enough  to  assert  on  his  behalf.  Marx 
is  the  Darwia  of  modern  sociology,  and  it  ib  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  though  {q  the  "Miseredela  Fhilosophie *  in  ]ft47,  and  in  earlier 
wrilingB,  as  well  as  in  the  famous  Communist  Manifesto  which  he 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  Engels,  he  puts  forward  bis  theories,  the 
groundwork  of  bis  greatest  work,  "  Zur  Kritik  der  politiachen 
(Ekonomie,"  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  "  Origin  of  Species." 

t  The  truly  remarkable  experiment  which  the  Jesuits  made  in  the 

dBVelopinetit  of  social  life  among  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  seems  to 

v  to  have  received  sufficieDt  attention.    Robert  Owen's  experi- 

i^4it  New  Lanark  in  unfavourable  circumstances  baa  l>een  already 

What  may  be  done  by  man   in  the  way  of  developing 

in  the  higher  animals  is,  of  courae,  a  matter  of 

^tedge.     lu  India  we  can  see  clearly  that  skill  in  handi- 

dtsthictly  hereditary.    What  the  animal  man  in  associa- 

ti  into,  it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  imagine,  but  the  power 

IB  a  society  ia,  bo  far  as  I  can  see,  illimitable. 
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account  of  our  fundamentally  animal  nature^  such  modifica- 
tions may  most  safely  be  made  that  we  should  study  the 
history  of  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  modem 
Europe.  But,  in  all  such  work,  to  be  of  any  use,  the 
study  of  the  present  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  examina- 
tion of  the  past.  The  man  who  cannot  see  and  understand 
the  complications  of  the  society  in  which  he  himself  lives 
has  but  a  poor  chance  of  comprehending  social  relations 
based  upon  totally  different  forms  of  production,  exchange, 
and  class  interests  in  the  remote  past.  The  diflSculty  in 
Europe  is  that  the  various  nations  though  passing  slowly 
through  the  same  or  very  similar  stages  in  the  same  material 
evolution,  are  seen  at  different  points  in  the  growth  in  the 
same  way  that  our  highly  complex  capitalist  civilisation  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  nomad  of  Australia  or  North 
America,  with  the  stone  age  and  cannibalism  in  Polynesia, 
with  village  communities  in  Russia,  or  with  feudalism  in 
Japan.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unequal  growth,  each 
country  must  to  a  great  extent  work  out  its  own  social 
problems,  though  there  is  no  hope  of  a  complete  solution 
until  the  proletariat  of  Europe  and  America  at  any  ratxj 
unite  on  the  basis  of  the  common  interests  of  labour. 

My  attempt  has  been  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment as  regards  Great  Britain  alone,  though  the  circle  of 
our  commercial  interests  being  now  world-wide,  the  whole 
globe  necessarily  enters  into  the  sphere  of  our  economical 
relations.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  touch  briefly  upon 
external  questions,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Ireland  and 
India,  the  operation  of  capitalism  in  America  and  our 
Colonies,  and  the  steady  growth  of  Socialism  in  all  civilised 
countries  ;  but  England  is  still  the  centre  of  modem  indus- 
trial relations,  even  states  apparently  most  independent  being 
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to  a  large  extent  providers  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  our 
all-devouring  industrialism.  With  England,  therefore,  and 
tlie  reconstruction  of  English  society  we  have  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  chiefly  to  deal  What,  then,  to  resume  briefly, 
has  beeu  the  course  our  evolution  has  followed  ?  What 
generally  is  it  likely  to  be  ?  Strictly  speaking,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  liistory  of  human  development 
at  any  point,  and  aay  "  we  will  begin  here."  The  thousands, 
the  millions  of  yeai-a  of  the  growth  of  mankind  can  no  more 
be  divided  at  any  special  epoch  than  could  the  growth  of  au 
iiDcieDt  tree.  Change,  development,  evolution,  revolution, 
decay  are  going  on  all  the  time :  there  is  no  statical  con- 
dition in  human  society,  though  movement  may  be  more  or 
leas  rapid.  But  the  end  of  the  feudal  period  in  England 
aSbrds  a  convenient  starting-point  for  such  a  survey  aa  I 
have  undertaken,  and  the  scientific  record  of  progress  can 
be  satisfactorily  traced  from  that  point.  ""  In  the  society  of 
the  middle  ages  we  saw  then  a  petty  form  of  isolated  pro- 
I  dactioD ;  in  which  the  means  of  production  were  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  individual,  and  on  that  account  were 
Dccessarily  themselves  small,  mean,  and  of  limited  power. 
But  these  means  of  production,  poor  and  inefficient  as  thoy 
seem  to  us,  were  generally  owned  by  the  producers  them- 
selves, who  were  consequently  independent  and  practically 
free,  personally  and  economically.  They  produced  for 
immediate  use — for  the  use  of  the  producers  themselves,  or 
of  the  feudal  lord  to  whom  they  had  personal  relations. 
Their  products  were  only  offered  for  sale  and  entered  into 
exchange  when  there  was  an  overplus  beyond  what  was 
needed    for    actual    consumption.     This    is    the    fas.\,  step 

•  The  paesage  which  follows  is  freely  translated  from  Friedrich  Engels' 
I  LUmI  work. 
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towards  the  production  of  articles  not  for  use,  but  as 
commodities,  articles  produced  with  a  view  to  their 
exchange,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  but  already  bearing 
with  them  in  their  earliest  infancy  the  germ  of  social 
anarchy  in  production.  Production  for  profit,  in  fSEiet, 
gradually  slips  into  a  society  based  upon  production  for 
immediate  use." 

"  Upon  this  follows  the  capitalist  revolution.  We  traced 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  industrial  system  first 
through  manufacture  and  simple  co-operation,  which  in 
themselves  necessitate  association.  Then  came  the  con- 
centration of  the  means  of  production  which  were 
hitherto  scattered.  Great  workshops  at  this  time  are 
formed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  means  of  production  become 
social,  instead  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual — 
this  transformation  scarcely  affects  the  exchange,  and  con- 
sequently the  old  methods  of  appropriation  are  continued. 
There  is  already  a  socialised  method  of  production,  and 
to  give  it  full  development  the  capitalist  appears.  He 
is  the  owner  of  the  means  of  production,  and  he  it  is  who 
takes  possession  of  the  products  and  turns  them  into  goods 
for  exchange,  or  merchandise.  Production  haa  become  a 
sooial  business,  but  exchange,  and  with  it  appropriation, 
remain  individual  actions ;  the  social  product  is  seized  by 
the  individual  capitalist.  Here,  then,  is  the  fundamental 
antagonism — the  origin  of  all  the  antagonisms  which  our 
existence  is  moved  by.  As  a  result  the  producer  is  separated 
from  his  means  of  production,  and  the  labourer  is  con- 
demned to  wage-slavery  his  life  long :  the  antagonism 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  between  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  bourgeoisie  shows  itself.  Secondly,  there 
follows  the  development  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  produc- 
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tioD  of  mere  commodities,  especially  through  the  action  of 
the  great  machine  industry  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Watt,  Cartwright,  Ac. 
This  brings  on  an  unbridled  struggle  by  means  of  com- 
petition at  low  prices.  Here,  too,  we  saw  the  antagonism 
between  the  rigid  social  organisation  of  production  which 
prevails  in  each  factory  and  the  social  anardiy  in  the  general 
production.  Thirdly,  there  was  on  the  one  side  the  con- 
stant improvement  and  perfection  of  machinery,  rendered 
compulsory  upon  every  manufacturer  by  competition,  which 
amounted  to  an  ever-increasing  displacement  of  workers, 
thus  creating  an  industrial  array  of  reserve.  On  the  other 
hand  was  to  be  observed  an  unlimited  extension  of  production, 
which  was  equally  compulsory  upon  every  manufacturer. 
All  round  appeared  an  unheard-of  development  of  produc- 
tive forces  and  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand.  We  had 
Ihea  over-production,  glut  of  the  markets,  a  crisis  every  ten 
years,  and  a  vicious  circle  from  which  our  very  production 
itself  could  not  escape.  In  one  place  a  superabundance  of 
the  means  of  production  and  of  goods ;  not  far  off  a  super- 
abundance of  labourers,  without  work  and  witliout  the  means 
of  existence.  Here  are  coats,  hats,  boots,  stockings,  cotton, 
.and  even  food,  unsaleable,  with  great  factories  standing  idle  j 
lere  are  men  and  women  half-naked  and  ill-fed,  yet  only 
!*oo  ready  to  work  at  any  employment  either  in  or  out  of  the 
factories.  But  these  two  great  powers  of  production  and  social 
well-being  cannot  come  together,  because  the  capitalist  form 
of  production  forbids  the  productive  forces  to  act,  the  goods 
to  move  off  unless  they  are  first  changed  into  capital,  and 
afford  a  profit,  which  the  very  glut  itself  prevents.  The 
antagonism  has  been  pushed  to  thp  point  of  absurdity.  The 
method  of  production  revolts  against  the  form  of  excliange. 
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The  bourgeoisie  is  henceforward  shown  clearly  to  be  in- 
capable of  directing  the  social  forces  of  production.  Fourthly, 
■we  notice  a  partial  recognition  of  the  social  character  of  the 
productive  forces  absolutely  imposed  upon  the  capitalists 
themselves ;  the  great  engines  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  the  communications  by  land  and  sea,  are 
taken  possession  of  first  by  companies  made  up  of  many 
shareholders,  and  then  by  the  State.*  The  bourgeoisie  has 
now  become  a  useless  class,  all  its  active  work  being  done 
and  its  place  filled  by  wage-earners. 

From  this  record  of  the  past  we  can  foresee  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  wage-earners  who  will  lay  hold  of  the  political 
power  and  by  means  of  this  power  transform  into  public 
property  the  social  means  of  production  which  slip  from  the 
hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  By  so  doing  they  lose  their 
capitalist  character,  their  social  character  is  allowed  free  play, 
and  social  production,  according  to  a  predetermined  plan, 
is  rendered  possible.  The  very  development  of  production 
renders  the  existence  of  social  classes  obsolete.  The  political 
authority  of  the  State  disappears  with  the  social  anarchy 
of  production.  Men,  masters  at  length"  of  their  own  mode 
of  association,  become  masters  of  nature,  masters  of  them- 
selves— become,  in  a  word,  Free!' 

Such  is  the  scientific  and  abstract  record  of  the  past  and 
analysis  of  the  future.  The  idea  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
land  and  the  other  means  of  production  by  the  State  has 
long  had  a  hazy  existence  in  the  minds  of  men  who  wished 

*  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  necessity  to  see  a  thorough 
middle-class  economist  like  Mr  Fawcett  obliged  to  throw  over  all  his 
played-out  principles  as  an  administrator  and  carry  out  the  State 
Savings  Banks  and  the  State  Parcel  Post !  It  is  worth  noting,  also, 
that  the  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr  Henry  Sidgwick,  who  belongs 
to  the  eclectic  bourgeois  school,  gives  up  lai^ez-faire  as  a  "  prindple." 
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well  to  their  kind.  The  Utopian  Socialist  bears  the  same 
rolation  to  the  Socialist  of  science  as  the  able  alchemist  or 
astrologer  bears  to  the  chemist  or  the  astronomer  of  the 
Dineteentb  century.  There  is  no  possibility  of  bringing 
about  the  great  change  until  men 'a  minda  are  prepared  for 
it,  and  the  evolution  has  reached  the  necessary  point. 
Then  utopia  ends  and  actual  practice  begins.  "  Tlie  aboli- 
tion of  claases,  lilte  every  other  social  progreaa,  becomes 
posaible,  not  from  simple  conviction  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  the  existence  of  these  classes  is  contrary  to  either 
equality  or  justice  or  fraternity,  nor  by  the  simple  desire  to 
destroy  these  classes,  but  by  the  advent  of  new  economical 
conditions.  The  division  of  society  into  a  predatory  clasa, 
aad  a  class  preyed  upon,  into  a  governing  class  and  an  op- 
pressed class,  has  been  the  fatal  consequence  of  the  smalt  pro- 
luctive  (lower  of  society.  Where  social  labour  furnishes  only 
amount  of  products  which  scarcely  exceed  what  is  strictly 
necessary  to  maintain  the  existence  of  all,  where  labour  con- 
eequently  occupies  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  time  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  society  is  composed, 
this  society  is  necessarily  divided  into  classes.  Side  by  side 
with  thegreat  majority  exclusivelydevoted  to  labour  is  formed 
aminorityexemptfroradirecttyproductivelabour.and  charged 
Vitb  the  conduct  of  tlie  common  afiairs  of  the  society,  the 
general  direction  of  labour,  government,  justice,  science, 
arta,  &c.  It  is  the  law  of  the  division  of  kbour  which  lies 
At  the  bottom  of  this  division  of  society  into  classes ;  which 
nowise  hinders  that  this  division  should  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  force,  rapine,  trickery,  and  fraud  ;  which  also  does 
not  prevent  that  the  dominant  class  once  established  should 
never  fail  to  consolidate  its  power  to  the  injury  of  the  work- 
ing class,  and  to  turn  mere  social  management  into  explotta- 
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tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  if  the  institution  of 
classes  has  a  certain  historical  right,  this  is  only  for  a  given 
period,  for  a  group  of  known  social  conditions.  It  rested  on 
the  insufficieucy  of  production ;  it  will  be  swept  away  by  its 
complete  development." 

The    ideals    of    Plato,   More,    Sellers,    Rousseau,    Saint 
Simon,  Fourier,  even  Owen,  are  replaced  in  fact  by  the 
scientific  ideals,  so  to  say,  of  the  student  of  modem  social 
conditions,    who   sees   in   the   future    near   or   far  human 
society  with  its  production,  its  education,  its  life,  its  entire 
existence,  organised   not  to  the   advantage  of  any  classes 
however  well-bom  or  however  dexterous  in   accumulation, 
but  for  the  benefit,  the  well-being,  and  the  true  happiness 
of  alL      In  England  the  early  commencement  of  this  great 
class  stmggle  is  assured.     We  have  seen  how  small  a  pro- 
portion   out    of  a    total   population    of    30,000,000    are 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  production,  and  numbers 
of  these   upon  articles  of   luxury  fashion  or  sheer  waste 
which  merely  degrade  those  who  make  as  well  as  those  who 
buy  them.     The  condition  of  this  wage-slave  class  we  have 
also  seen — how  their  lives  are  short,  weary,  and  miserable, 
how  the  paltry  philanthropy  of  those  who  live  upon  their 
labour  is  grudgingly  extended,  how  impossible  it  is  to  hope 
for  auything  better  in  present  economical  and  social  arrange- 
ments.    Yet   although   the  powers  at  our  disposal  are  so 
badly  and  inefficiently  applied,  and  the  number  of  domestic 
servants  alone  if  turned  to  useful  work  would  enormously 
increase  our  present  production,  even  under  such  imperfect 
and  degrading  conditions  as  our  capitalist  system  supplies 
there  is  enough  in  actual  wealth  for  alL 

*  The  domestic  wage-slave  is  a  sad  specimen  of  our  social  syatein. 
What  life  can  be  more  humiliating  from  the  pompous  over-fed  Jeamai 
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Whilst  these  truths  are  being  learnt  by  the  people,  and 
ideas  of  complete  change  are  abroad  at  the  same  time  also 
that  education  of  a  certain  kind,  which  at  least  enables 
boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write,  is  being  widely  diffused, 
jnst  at  such  a  period  chemifitry  ha8  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  desperate  and  the  needy  cheap  and  powerful  explo- 
sives the  full  effects  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown.  Every 
day  adds  new  discoveries  in  this  field ;  the  dynamite  of 
ideas  is  accompanied  in  the  background  by  the  dynamite  of 
material  force.  These  modern  explosives  may  easily  prove 
to  capitalism  what  gunpowder  was  to  feudalism.  Gun- 
powder did  not  destroy  feudalism  ;  but  its  discovery  and 
application  were  contomporaneous  with  the  change  in  the 
forms  of  production  and  the  spread  of  the  new  learning 
which  ended  by  the  total  subversion  of  the  entire  feudal 
system  and  the  establishment  of  middle-class  domination. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  similar  but  more  thorough 
evolution  at  this  very  time.  The  complications  of  class 
antagonism  in  the  old  times  have  been  swept  away,  and  we 
are  now  in  presence  of  the  struggle  between  the  monopolists 
L  of  the  means  of  production  and  those  who  are  enslaved  by 
Irtlie  very  production  they  are  instrumental  in  creating.  In 
England  the  land  where  the  monopoly  of  laud,  indus- 
trialism, and  the  great  factory  system  have  attained  the 
highest  development,  where  the  middle-class  methods 
of  unpaid  parliamentary  representation  and  constitutional 
government  were  first  instituted,  it  is  the  fashion  to 
Bay  that  Socialism  is  unknown  and  that  class  antagonism 


Ijdb  U  Plache  to  Uie  starred  and  worn-out  "  alavey "  of  hU  work,  who 
1  a  cellar  all  day  and  aleepa  in  a  garret  a  few  hours  at  night  J 
I>.A11  due  to  oiu-  ByBtein  of  production  and  excbimgp,  uid  to  be  iJt«red 
y  by  overthrowing  that  system. 
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does  not  exist.  Yet  under  our  eyes  parliamentaiy  govern- 
ment has  proved  an  utter  failure.  State  rule,  which 
is  the  stepping-stone  to  organised  Socialism,  is  making 
way  as  the  only  possibility  of  saving  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  permanent  degradation  and  ignorance  ;  or  middle-class 
government  from  anarchy  in  administration  similar  to  the 
anarchy  in  production  which  already  prevails.     . 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  we  should  consider,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  bigotry  or  passion — save  such  as  cannot 
but  be  aroused  by  the  physical  misery  unnecessarily  brought 
about  by  the  present  system — how  the  present,  the  next,  and 
succeeding  generations  may  grow  up  in  better  social  condi- 
tions, organising  their  labour  and  distributing  its  products  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  If  the  wage-earning 
class  have  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain  by  a  change,  so 
assuredly  have  the  lovers  of  beauty,  happiness,  and  freedom 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Art  fades  away, 
literature  dwindles  under  the  huckster  principles  which 
now  guide  society.  The  life  of  our  great  cities  is  devoid  of 
all  real  beauty  or  magnificence  ;  that  rampant  individualism 
which  has  hitherto  exercised  such  baneful  eflfects  below  still 
produces  hideousness  above.  Can  anything  be  imagined 
uglier  tlian  the  great  English  cities  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  That  there  hangs  around  them  a  sense  of  power 
as  well  as  a  cloud  of  fetid  smoke  may  be  admitted.  But 
the  factory-owner  and  the  jerry-builder,  the  advertisement 
contractors  and  the  railroad  companies,  telegraphs  and 
chimney-pots  have  taken  possession,  and  we  see  a  positive 
chaos  of  ugliness  before  which  the  most  vigorous  art-reformer 
slinks  away  hopeless.  We  of  to-day  are  even  worse  than 
our  immediate  predecessors.  They  at  least  loved  green 
trees  and  gardens  even  in  the  midst  of  the  towns  they  built 
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for  UK.  But  the  greed  of  the  speculator  has  taken  order 
with  the  greenery  too,  and  now  there,  as  elsewhere,  only 
municipal  or  State  organisation  comes  in  to  remedy  but  too 
feebly  the  anarchy  brought  about  by  individual  grasping 
sod  indifference. 

Again,  returning  to  the  field  of  production  and  exchange, 
what  do  we  find  ?  Not  merely  that  individual  enterprises 
are  being  turned  into  companies  with  shareholders  sitting 
back  in  their  arra-chaira  and  gaining  their  interests  and 
profits  through  superintendents,  managers,  salaried  officials 
of  all  kinds^ — as  in  railways,  banks,  factories,  mines,  which  are 
oow  really  handled  by  the  modern  form  of  the  villicua  who 
Digsiuaes  the  wage-slave  labour  and  receives  in  return  a  fair 
'JVBlary  from  the  easy  capitalist  class  ;•  not  only  do  we  find 
tiiis  procesSj  as  remarked  above,  going  on  whilst  wo  are 
talking  of  individual  action  and  so  forth,  but  we  observe 
that  great  capitalists  and  great  houses  discover,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  that  it  is  more  to  their  advantage  to  combine 
than  to  compete.  Time  after  time  on  the  eve  of  an  iu- 
dnstrial  crisis  has  a  weak  financial  house  or  a  weak  bank 
been  aided  by  its  competitors,  not  from  any  love  of  the 
concern  itself  but  for  fear  of  damaging  the  delicate  machinery 
of  credit  which  enables  the  surplus  value — profits,  interest, 
le — to  be  piled  up  out  of  other  men's  labour  more 
ly.  But  this  very  tendency  to  combine  serves  in  the 
toDg  run  to  crush  out  the  weaker  vessels.     In  every  direc- 

•  I  ftmaware  that  TanderbiltiMackaj,  Jay  Gould,  and  otber  American 

CtpitaliHtH  may  be  quoted  as  instances  against  this  view  that  indivi- 

diuUiam  ia  bebg  supplanted  ;  but  even  they  have  worked  through  com- 

L jwiiieM,  uid  the  State  ia  coming  in  Amei-ica  aa  here  to  restrict  the  practical 

monopoly  which  has  been  brought  about  bj  competition.    Mj  argumeut 

I  that  competition  is  hiatorically  and  actually  proving  a  failure,  itnd 

I  ihat  the  great  stream  of  human  progrem  sets  steadily  towards  a  State 

■  UB'^niBation  ia  which  there  are  no  classes. 
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tion  we  see  that  the  law  of  larger  capitab  is  telling  with 
increasing  effect  as  time  rolls  on.  In  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national banking  and  trade  small  houses  are  being  steadily 
crushed  out ;  they  can  make  no  head  against  the  advantages 
which  are  given  by  wider  ramifications  and  larger  funds. 
In  industry  this  is  even  more  clear,  large  iron-works,  large 
cotton-mills,  large  ship-building  yards  will  completely  shut 
out  small  men  from  the  field  as  time  goes  on. 

So  in  distribution,  where  co-operative  stores  and  limited 
companies  slowly  break  down  or  absorb  the  small  individual 
trader,  however  energetic  he  may  be.  Here,  indeed,  is  to  be 
witnessed  a  strange  modification  in  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion. For  many  centuries  the  division  of  labour  in  the 
workshop  went  hand  in  hand  with  division  of  labour  in  the 
shop.  Shop-keepers  devoted  themselves  to  the  sale  of 
articles  in  one  "  line,"  as  grocery,  meat,  dry-goods,  &c.,  thus 
gaining  special  skill  as  buyers.  Now  this  system  is  being 
broken  down  in  every  direction,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  from 
a  pin  to  a  houseful  of  furniture,  from  a  ham  to  a  coffin, 
are  sold  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
same  capital,  each  department  being  managed  by  a  salaried 
official,  who  perhaps  'was  but  yesterday  a  trader  on  his  own 
account.  Of  the  harxlship?  to  individuals,  of  the  relentless 
action  of  this  ponion  of  the  evc^lution,  it  is  needless  to  speak; 
enoujrh  that  the  small  vMstrlbuiors  suffer  almost  as  much  in 
return  for  excessive  toil  as  ihe  "  fringe  of  labour  "  among 
the  workers  themsi^lvos,  when  ojcposed  to  this  competition  of 
irresistible  combination. 

♦  It  neevl  sairvely  be  explained  that  a  Urge  concern  being  able  to  give 
heavy  discounUj,  or  even  to  cymrv  on  for  a  time  at  a  loss,  can  undersell 
in  such  fashion  as  to  render  ov^mpeiitioa  on  the  part  of  small  men  out 
of  the  question.  When  even  a  partial  mooopolj  is  secured  prices  can 
be  pushed  up  again.  As  a  balance  to  this  come  nol  ecM^)enitive  stores 
for  distribution.    Cheapness,  however^  doe*  not  benefit  the  worker. 
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CoDsider  also  how  the   individual  ahsolutely  connta  for 
^JOtbiog  in  all  this,  panidoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  a  society 
^Bltere  the  iodividDal  is  supposed  to  be  supreme.     In  produc- 
^Hbn,  it   is  quite   clear  that  where  machines  are  used  the 
individual  who   works   has  no  influence  whatever    on  the 
forra,  texture,  or  design  of  his  product.      From  boyhood  to 
nmohood,   and   on  to  age,   the  operations  on  which  he  is 
^"gfiged  ai-e  purely  mechanical,  whilst  the  persistent  over- 
work grinds  all  life,  all  spontaneity,  all  power  of  invention 
out  of  the  labourer.       He  becomes,  not  an  individual,  but 
■imply  so  much  "  food  for  capita!,"  a  mere  "  hand  "  to  pro- 
vide surplus  value.      As  Marx  has  pointed  out,  whereas  the 
old  handicraftsman  and  the  modern  artisan  have  invented 
many  things,  the  mere  factory  wage-slaves  have  invented 
nothing.      Individuality   has   disappeared,  mental  power  is 
^Baipped.      The  same  with  the  domestic  wage-slaves.      What 
^I^KlividuaUty  as  a  class  is  left  for  them  \    They  are  mere 
^*^ppendages  to  the  luxurious,  and   though   they  may  change 
their   place,  they  in  nowise  change   their  social  situation. 
But  when  we  look  further,  what  individuahty  is  there  in 
our  domestic  architecture  as  a  whole,  what  in  our  dress  ? — 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  mass  of  the  people.      Surely  we 
have  but  to  look  around  us  to  be  oppressed  by  an  intcrmin- 
ble  monotony,  so  much  so  that  even  those  who  strive  for 
Jity,  are   but  too   apt  to   develop   mere  mannerism. 
Itu8  as  a  mere  revolt  against  monotony  men  may  well  hail 
B  approach  of  a  changeful  period.     When  also  we  have 
^ed  such  a  point  that  men  and  women  of  the  same  race, 
,  religion,   manners,    and,   up   to  a  certain   point, 
,  cannot  sit  down  side  by  side  at  the  same  table 
cifort,  as  is  the  case  with  employers  and  servants  in 
out  modem  household,  surely  the  anarchy  of  the  existing 
society  strikes  us  from  another  point  of  view. 
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What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  end  oi  all  this,  to 
-what  do  these  various  economical  and  social  statements  t«ul  \ 
Admitting  that  the  historical  sarre;  is  accurate,  that  the 
economical  exposition  is  sound, — a  largo  admission  no  doubt 
for  many, — that  the  social  observations  are  in  accordance 
with  what  all  of  us  caa  see  for  ourselves,  what  practical 
remedies  are  proposed  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Such 
questions  are  perhaps  natural,  and  yet  they  are  in  nino  casa 
out  of  ten  but  the  outcome  of  impatience  and  incapacity, 
For  any  man  to  attempt  to  chart  down  actual  remedies  14 
a  physician  would — in  how  many  cases  injuriously — pre- 
scribe pilU,  is  simple  presumption.  The  utmost  that  canbe 
done  is  to  show  clearly  bow  the  movement  of  ideas  is  pro- 
gressing ;  how  after  millions  of  years  of  evolution  aad 
revolution,  mankind  in  the  most  civilised,  or  rather  most 
highly  developed  country,  has  attained  such-  power  orur 
nature  that  it  is  possible  to  organise  in  the  fiature  aeod^jtt 
community  which  shall  use  those  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  The  reorganisation  may  be  helped  by  the  educatal 
classes  above,  but  it  must  inevitably  grow  up  from  below. 
And  it  is  growing.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  bow  in 
England  the  monopoly  of  land  has  been  the  result  of 
centuries  of  economical,  social,  political  pressure.  From 
generation  to  generation  tho  idea  of  nationalising  the  laud 
has  been  kept  alive  among  the  people.  A  hundred  yeaiVi 
ago,  Thomas  Spence  of  Newcastle  formulated  a  complete 
scheme  to  bring  about  this  result  through  the  actioa  of 
parishes  and  municipalitie.').*  The  time  was  not  ripe.  Since 
then  the  land  has  got  into  fewer  and  fewer  bands.  And 
now  the  idea  of  nationalisation,  of  the  right  and  the  powi 

•  Thia  pamphlet  I  rejirinted  at  a  penny  last  j'eur.    It  hna  aold  lo  tl 
number  of  many  thouaaiiilB. 
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of  the  nation  at  large  to  take  up  its  heritage,  springs  afresh 
among  the  people.  The  sale  of  100,000  copies  of  Mr  Henry 
George's  book  in  a  few  months,  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  of  1882  by  a  large  majority,  the  adoption 
of  the  same  by  the  miners  of  the  North  of  England — 
all  shows  that  in  this  direction  at  least  the  desire  for  a  real 
collective  liberty,  though  not  yet  fully  understood,  is  making 
way.  Nationalisation  of  the  land,  in  short,  is  passing  out 
of  the  sphere  of  mere  theory  into  the  domain  of  what  is 
foolishly  called  "  practical  politics,"  by  pressure  from  below. 
But  no  thinking  worker  stops  at  Mr  George ;  he  sees  that 
the  antagonism  of  class  interest  lies  far  deeper  than  the 
mere  monopoly  of  the  landlord ;  consequently  the  social- 
ist body  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  supposed  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
Once  more,  economical  necessities  are  reflected  in  the 
thoughts  of  men. 

But  take  another  field — education.  We  are  educating  in 
feet  under  the  control  of  the  State,  but  the  ill-fed  children 
can  barely  support  the  fatigue  of  learning.  Here,  too,  ideas 
are  turning  in  a  direction  quite  opposed  to  parental  autho- 
rity which  already  haa  been  largely  curtailed  by  legislation. 
Of  the  tendency  now  exhibiting  itself  to  turn  workhouses 
into  wholesome  phalansteries  and  the  anarchic  effect  of  such 
action  in  present  economical  conditions!  spoke  in  the  eleventh 
.pter.  But  the  ideas  and  the  organisation  must  grow  up 
m  below.  They  are  growing.  The  population  of  England 
ias  become  practically  nomadic  to  a  degree  which  few  have 
any  idea  of,  both  within  and  without  the  city  limits.  What 
do  we  find  among  these  very  nomads  ?  what  is  generally 
^admitted  to  be  true  in  relation  to  the  most  materialised, 
2f 
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embnited,  and,  to  all  appearance,  hopeless  class  among  us  ? 
That  destitute  of  religion,  devoid  of  what  we  call  morality, 
terribly  unclean,  and  in  some  senses  brutal,  ''  the  fringe  of 
labour,"  the  poorest  of  the  poor  display  towards  one  another 
the  noblest  charity,  and  divide  with  one  another  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  communism  all  that  they  may  earn.  Elnow- 
ing  what  uncertainty,  misery,  and  privation  were  yesterday, 
expecting  themselves  the  like  misery  to-morrow,  they  relieve 
their  brethren  and  their  sisters  of  the  human  kind  in  fellow- 
ship and  true  philanthropy  to-day. 

Here,  then,  once  more,  out  of  the  rottenness  and 
ruin  of  our  decaying  society  a  new  and  higher  organ- 
isation may  be  slowly  evolved ;  out  of  the  depths  of 
degradation  a  truer  morality  may  arise.  In  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  of  St  Jude's,  Whitechapel, 
before  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Committee,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lowest  sort  of  common 
lodging  houses,  "  they  are  largely  communists ;  that  is  if  one 
earns  more  one  day,  he  shares  it  with  a  neighbour  who 
cams  little,  so  that  they  could  not  afford  to  separate.  This 
is  quite  a  common  practice ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  done 
according  to  any  rule ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  does 
well  one  day  he  helps  his  neighbour,  and  they  get  through 
the  bad  times  by  those  meaus."  "That  is  the  constant 
practice  ?"  '*Yes,  they  help  one  another  largely.  Nothing 
surprises  one  more  than  the  way  in  which  the  poor  help  the 
poor."  "  It  is  not  according  to  any  rule  ?"  "No."  "A  man 
who  is  helped  at  one  time  will  feel  bound  to  help  others  at 
another  time  ?  "  "  When  his  good  turn  comes."  "  Is  that 
engagement  faithfully  kept  ? "  "  Very  faithfully  kept,  though 
there  are  no  rules  or  contract."  I  believe  that  Mr  Bamett's 
experience  accords  with  that  of  all  who  have  seen  much  of 
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the  lives  of  the  very  poor ;  it  is  certuinlj  in  agreemeat  with 
what  I  have  observed  mpelf.  Tliis  tacit  agreemeDt  to  help 
one  aDothcT  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  the  recugnided 
engagements  in  the  higher  ranks  of  labour  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  capitalist  in  order  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  to  raise  wi^jes.  or  the  like ;  but  it  certainly  shows 
tliat  just  as  the  new  methods  of  production  force  the  workers 
to  combine  in  some  degree  against  the  capitalists,  and  the 
capitalists  to  take  measures  against  the  workers  in  combina- 
tion, BO  the  uncertainty  of  existence  among  the  fringe  of 
labour  compeb  those  who  live  in  this  happy -go-luck j  manner 
into  a  rude  Socialism  of  their  own. 

Thus   broaking    down   and    building  up   go    slowly   on 
together,  and  new  forms  arise  to  displace  the  old.*    It  is  the 


•  The  Democratic  Federation  propoBe  the  following  as  "  stepping- 
stones  to  a  happier  period  " — 

The  compulsory  cooHtruction  of  healthy  ftrtjaans'  and  agricultural 
litbourer<^  dwellings  in  proportion  to  the  population,  such  dwellings 
to  be  let  at  rents  t«  cover  the  cost  of  coOGtructiou  and  niainteoance 

,   Fr«e  compulsory  education  for  all  claaaea,  togetlier  with  the  provision 
e  wholesome  meal  a  day  in  ouch  school. 
Eight  faoora  or  leas  to  be  the  normal  working  day  in  all  trades. 
BCtimulative  taxation  upon  all  iucomus  above  a  fixed  niiniiimpi  not 
g  £300  a  year. 
e  eetablisluuent  of  national  baoka  which  shall  absorb  all  private 
Aitulions  that  derive  n  profit  fi-om.  operations  in  money  or  credit, 
■  Uapid  extinctiou  of  the  national  debt. 

Nationalisation  of  the  land,  and  organisation  of  industrial  aud 
agricultural  armies  under  State  control  on  co-operative  principles. 

The  principal  objections  I  have  heard  in  regard  to  this  ore  to  the  first 
and  last  proposals.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  produoers  there 
can  surely  be  no  objection  ia  any  of  them.  The  object  is  to  give  full 
development  to  that  organisation  of  industry  and  collective  effort  which 
is  gniduaUy  growing  up  around  us.  Compulsory  labour  on  all  should 
•  considered  as  taken  for  granted.  For  my  own  part  I  have  little 
ivbt  that  land  in  the  sense  of  organiMd  production  under  State  control 
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same  with  the  family.  That,  in  the  German-Christian  sense 
of  marriage  for  life  and  responsibility  of  the  parents  for  the 
children  bom  in  wedlock,  is  almost  at  an  end  even  now. 
Divorce  and  the  habitual  use  of  prostitution  among  the 
men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  but  symptoms  of 
the  complete  change  in  all  family  relations  which  is  going 
on  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  has  been  absolutely 
necessary,  as  recounted,  that  the  State  should  step  in  between 
parents  and  children  to  protect  them  from  over-work,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  next  generation  does  not  grow  up  wholly 
ignorant ;  meanwhile  the  connection  between  the  two  sexes 
is,  as  the  official  records  show  us,  quite  free  from  any  sense 
of  responsibility  or  permanence  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  Manifestly  when  such  modifications  are  taking 
place  society  is  undergoing  a  great  and  crucial  revolution 
within,  which  may  show  itself  openly  either  five,  ten,  or  fifty 
years  hence,  but  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
delayed  beyond  a  calculable  period.  The  socialist  tendencies 
are  clearly  developing  themselves,  and  the  next  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  must  be  a  widely  extended 
communism.* 

But  whilst  we  may  thus  foresee  that  in  time  to  come  the 
forces  which  mankind  can  bring  to  bear  upon  nature  will 
be  used  not  to  enslave  the  workers  but  to  bring  about  general 

will  be  the  last  portion  of  our  system  which  will  be  "  nationaliBed,'' 
though  landlords  will  probably  be  expropriated  first.  Peajsant  pro- 
prietorship is  of  course  hopeless. 

*  But  that  it  may  seem  too  fanciful  I  would  urge  that  the  only  field 

of  art  in  which  our  bourgeois  society  has  produced  anything  great  is 

music.    And  in  music  the  greatest  efifects  are  produced  by  the  orchestn 

i  choroB — ^truly  socialist  organisations  in  which,  under  a  oonduetor, 

ablest  performers  contribute  to  the  general  effect  and  sabardinate 

*  individual  capacity  to  that    That  the  first  violin  is  paid  mon 

tha  beffinner  does  not  affect  the  illustration. 
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happiness ;   whilat,  further,  it  woulJ   be  absurd   indeed   to 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  along  which  progress  shall 
be   made,    thure   are  certain    general    principles  which,    if 
applied  by  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  cannot  fail  to 
secure  better  conditions  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors.    Such  a  measure  ia  the  providing  good,  sound,  healthy 
^jlwellinga  for  labourers  in  townand  countryalike.   Here  private 
^■jpterprise  has  been  tried  and  has  been  found  utterly  wanting. 
^Bfae  {acts  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
re-state  them.      In  the  cities,  as  in  the  rui-al  districts,  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  homes  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.     If  society  is  not  to  remain  utterly  anarchical, 
the  truest  political  economy  recommends  that  the  wealth- 
producers  should  be  well  housed,  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
^Kfiommiinity.*     Yet  any  definite  proposal  that  steps  should 
Bk  taken  at  once  to  remedy  the  hideous  evils  exposed  is  met 
V^    the    old    middle-class  objections — first,   that   to   build 
houses  and  rent  them  at  cost  involves  a  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers ;  second,  that  no  portion  of  the  working  population  has 
•A  right  to  an  advantage  over  the  rest.    The  answer  to  the  tirst 
objection  is,  of  course,  that  as  the  labourers  alone  produce 
any  wealth,  the  ratepayere  must  have  derived  the  means 
ley  possess  from  those  labourers,  and  but  give  back  a  por- 
1  of  what  they  have  individually  taken  for  social  pur- 
Besides,  it  may  be  reasonably  contended  that  the 
1-to-do  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  a  good  deal  overhoused ;  and 
me  bave  urged  that  direct  expropriation  should  be  resorted 

■  Since  this  was  in  tjpe  Lord  Suliaburj's  article  ufing  State  actiun 
tia«  uppeared  iu  the  National  Revusw.  Both  parties  ure  now  agreed  to 
;i[>)ily  aemi-SocialiBt  methods  in  tliis  matter  of  housing  the  poor ;  but 
both  etill  asBume  n  dependence  by  the  State  upon  tlie  capitalist  cluas  for 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  paying  Coll  to  the  profit-mongers, 
p  thii  point  also  landlords  and  capitaliau  agi'ee. 
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to  the  instant  the  workers  are  strong  enough  to  act.  Thus 
the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings  with  public  funds  to  be 
rented  at  cost  is,  in  a  wide  sense,  a  conservative  measure, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  must  inevit- 
ably lead  to  violence.  Tn  addition  to  which  it  would  act 
favourably  in  many  ways ;  for  the  State  or  municipal  com- 
petition being  constant  in  its  operation,  the  rents  of  existing 
dwellings  would  steadily  fall — ^no  compensation,  of  course, 
being  given  for  unhealthy  houses  removed — whilst  the  rise 
in  the  rates  would  compel  the  well-to-do  to  throw  good 
houses  on  to  the  market,  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of  action. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  such  proposals  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  as  the  producers  obtain  the  power,  they  will 
use  it  to  secure  good  conditions  of  life  for  themselves.  Nor 
can  I  see  that  any  Political  Economist  is  other  than  a  pedant 
who  refuses  to  recognise  that  the  well-being  of  the  workers 
should  be  the  supreme  object  of  the  creation  of  all  wealth. 

The    familiar    objection    about    jobbery    I    consider    it 
unnecessary  to  deal  with.      Those  who   use  this  argument 
against  constructive  Socialism  always  either  pass  over  or 
actually  champion  the  robbery  and  jobbery,  legal  and  illegal, 
which  goes  on  under  our  present  system.     How  by  com- 
bination and  co-operation,  by  the  planting  of  garden  ground, 
by  the  erection  of  common  kitchens,  baths,  halls  of  recrea- 
tion,   reading-rooms,    splendid  buildings  and  surroundings 
might  be  created  rivalling  in  beauty  the  monasteries  of  the* 
middle  ages  or  the  palaces  of  Moorish  Spain,  I  will  leave 
to   my  friend  William  Morris  to  depict — only  saying  that 
here  imagination  may  proceed  on  the  sure  footing  of  what 
has   been  accomplished  in  many  countries    by   communal 
effort,   and   may  be  done  again.*      Theory  and   practice^ 
Therefore  it  is  the  wise  man's  part  to  use  the  w<Nrld  md  inUn 
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ination   and   reality,   blend   together  when   men  have 

engines  of  construction  m  they  possess  to-day.     The 

present  arrangements  for  housing   the   poor  are   admitted 

on  all  hands  to  be   chaotic,  whilst  tending  to  perpetuate 

duss  distinctions.     Here,  at  any  rate,  are  proposals  which, 

wilhin  a  short  period,  would   bring  about  a  new  state  of 

^jtliiigs,  whilst  tending  all  the  time  to  abohsh  such  distinc- 

^■kpDS,  and  lead  to  the  period  when  all  shall  labour  and  none 

^HhII  toil.     Once  admit  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 

^^fb&atrous,  and  even  middle-class  men  and  aristocrats  will 

be  driven  fast,   as  they  have  already  been  driven  slowly, 

towards  Socialist  measures. 

Good  housing  being  taken  as  the  first  essential  in  our 
present  conditions  of  existence — for  how  can  any  health  or 
morality  be  looked  for  without  this  ? — education  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  second.      Education  for  adults  means,  of 
course,  merely  an  endeavour  to  rouse  them  to  consider  the 
facts  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  with  a  view  to  chang- 
ing the  present  social    and   political   arrangements.     But 
educatioD  of  children  involves,  especially  now  that  it  is  being 
^bsade   more  and   more   every  day  a  communal   and   State 
^Bwitter,    the   gravest  considerations  as   to    what   education 
^^Biould  mean  for  all  classes.     Our  present  School  Board  edu- 
cation does  not  in  practice  perpetuate   the  class  differences 

hitOBelf  in  it  aa  beat  he  may,  not  indeed  to  satietj,  for  that  is  do  delight. 

e  man,  I  say,  will  recruit  and  refresh  himself  with  temperate  and 

uit  meat  and  drink  :  jea,  and  with  perfumes,  the  fair  prospect  of 

woods,  apparel,  miiaic,  sportB,  and  exeruises,  stage-plays,  and  the 

h  every  man  may  enjoy  without  harm  to  his  ueighhoiir.     For 

a  body  ia  compounded  of  very  many  parts  different  of  kind, 

ir  stand  in  need  of  new  and  various  nouriahmeot,  that  the 

i  body  alike  may  be  Gt  for  all  action  incident  to  ita  kind,  and 

t  consequence  the  niind  may  be  equally  fit  far  apprehending 

It  oace."— Pollock's  "  Spinoza,"  p.  264. 
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which  education  in  the  best  sense  should  remove.  It  is 
clear  that  we  shall  have  compulsory  and  free  education 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  no  compulsion  is  possible  in 
the  long  run  which  does  not  affect  all  classes  in  a  com- 
munity which  has  democracy  for  its  basis.  The  time, 
therefore,  is  coming  when  the  public  free  schools  of  Eng- 
land will  be  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  means  for 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  if  compulsion  did  not 
exist. 

But  here  at  the  outset  three  grave  questions  arise  :  1. 
At  what  age  should  the  education  begin,  and  what  food 
should  be  given  ?  2.  What  sort  of  education  should  be 
given  ?  3.  How  are  the  teachers  to  be  taught  ?  The  first 
question  is  the  most  important  of  all.  In  considering  it  we 
cannot  overlook  the  terrible  neglect  of  children  during  their 
early  years  in  all  our  industrial  centres.  Good  food  in 
childhood  is  the  basis  of  all  good  education.  At  present 
the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  workers  in  town  and 
country  do  not  get  such  good  food.  Consequently  the  in- 
struction they  receive  on  empty  or  insufficiently  filled 
stomachs  is  physically  harmful  to  them.  Robert  Owen, 
whose  system  of  education  at  New  Lanark  was  the  most 
successful  ever  seeD,  took  the  children  at  two  years  of  age 
and  kept  them  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  feeding  them, 
giving  them  amusement,  and  returning  them  to  their 
parents  at  night.  That  public  creches  should  be  provided 
in  factory  towns  is  a  necessity,  and  the  necessity  for  food  in 
them  is  equally  apparent.  Thus  the  creche  and  the  kinder- 
garten would  lead  up  to  the  school  But  in  each  the  best 
plain,  well-cooked  food  ahoiiM  be  given  to  the  ohtklp^ 
delicate  babies  receiving  f 
required.     Physical  hea 
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it   ia  practically  "impossible  to  have  the  one  without 

other.       It    13    unfortunately    beyond    the    power    of 

ioty   to   correct    at    once    the    circumstances    in    which 

children   are  bom,   or  to   secure    immediately  good 

housing  and  food  for  the  fathers  and  mothers ;  but  it  is 

tasy  to  arrange  good  food  for  the  children,  and  to  get  this 

important  social  reform  in  all  schools  serious  efforts  should 

made.     Thus  at  public   creches,  public  kinder-gartens, 

public  schools,  food  would  be  provided  as  a  matter  of 

couise  for  the  average  attendance  of  children.      Education, 

fact,  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  could  leave  its 

mother ;  or  at  an  age  fixed  by  law,  if  the  child  was  properly 

and  tended  nt  home.      The  community  has  the  right  to 

itect  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  next  generation, 

'hether  the  parents  Uke  it  or  not. 

Secondly,  \\'hat  sort  of  education  should  be  given  ?    TJn- 

qnestionably   an    education    in   which    instruction    in    the 

mechanism  of  learning  should   be  combined  with  physical 

and   induHlrial  education  as  well  as  with  the  most  complete 

amusement     Only  of  late   years  have  physical  education 

amusement  been  admitted  as  desirable.    Yet  all  experi- 

I  has  shown  that  drilling,  dancing,  gymnastic  exercise, 

loor  and  outdoor  games,  make  the  task  alike  of  children 

teachers  far  easier.      The  mistake  of  keeping  too  long 

ue  thing,  and  the  worse  mistake  of  forcing  the  clever 

emalation  vitiate  our  entire  present  system.     Children 

luld  be  educated  to  work  and  play  for,  instead  of  against, 

another,  whilst  industrial  education,  in  the  sense  of  pre- 

the  child  to  do  a  certain  share  of  the  work  of  life 

IT  by  actual  labour,  is  most  important     In  a  matter 

18  impossible  to  lay  down  any  bard  and  fast 

>pition  were  adapted  to  each  child's  capacities, 
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and  the  children  were  trained  up  to  be  useful  citizeos  in  an 
organised  society,  education  might  and  would  be  profitably 
continued  for  all  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  (^e  now  fiied. 
There  need  be  no  more  difficulty  in  arranging  to  give  each 
child  full  play  for  its  special  faculties  than  there  is  In  a 
family :  the  individual,  in  fact,  would  have  the  fullest  outlet 
and  consideration.  Where  the  liability  of  all  to  work  with 
their  hands  is  once  established  the  anxiety  of  all  will  be  to 
give  the  best  opportunities  to  each  of  developing  himself  or 
herself  to  the  highest  point*  In  this  respect  physical  his- 
tory is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  our  chaotic  society 
of  to-day  we  individually  know  little  or  nothing,  as  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  has  truly  urged,  of  the  science  of  our  own 
physical  structure,  and  far  less  of  the  characteristics  and  the 
antecedent  physical  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  have 
combined  to  bring  into  the  world  a  human  animal  with 
such  and  such  aptitudes  and  such  and  such  weaknesses.  In 
any  scientific  education  the  facts  about  each  individual 
child  and  his  progenitors  would  be  as  far  as  possible  known, 
and  care  taken  to  watch  the  development  of  the  germs  of 
physical  disease  which  might  be  inherited.  Thus,  without 
overwork  or  excessive  application,  the  majority  of  children 
would  arrive  at  the  age  when  steady  work  was  demanded 
of  them  phjrsically  strong  and  well-trained,  accustomed  to 
look  upon  labour  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  d^y  life, 
and  would  be  clear  of  class  prejudice  or  theological  bigo- 
try.t     How  rapidly  children  improve  in  strength  and  char- 

*  "  Fast  aoci«^  vaa  f<«med  for  war  and  by  war,  fatnre  aoaielT  mint 
be  formed  by  Ubuur  for  ]gigau." — Snint  Simon. 

+  I  lay  atrcsa  u 
ilii.ioD  of  prodactioQ  H 
uffect  cbi^ 
dnrtrip'' 
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^^^Kter  under  good  food,  iresh  air,  and  kiodlj  treatment,  may 
^^%e  seen  in  numberless  instances  at  home  without  going  to 
the  emigrant  fields  of  America  and  New  Zonland.* 

Thirdly,  how  are  we  to  get  the  teachers  ?     This  is  one 

of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  our  present  arrangemente. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  brought  up  to  attach  an  undue 

and  injurious  importance  to  mere  instruction.     They  too 

often   forget  owing   to   this   how  complicated   a  structure 

even  babydom  is.       Getting  good  teachers   has  been   the 

^^^eatest  difficulty  encountered  up  to  the  present  time  in 

^^Hl^ery  national  scheme  of  education.     Every  great  educa- 

^^Bonal  reformer  that  ever  lived  baa  experienced  this.     My 

I     impression   is,    that  the  very  change    in   the   methods    of 

«dncatIon  advocated  above,  the  combination  of  teaching  with 

physical  improvement,  games,  excursions,  open-air  lectures, 

will  of  themselves  gradually  supply  another  school  of  teachers. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  already,  and  an  enthusiasm 

for  instniction  is  spreading.      The  people  are  certainly  more 

willing   that   their   children  should   learn — the  heavy  tax 

iipon  them  from  their  small  wages  notwithstanding — and 

teftcbing  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mean  employment.     It 

*  I  hare  not  nttempted  to  deal  herewith  the  mnnner  in  which  present 

il  institutions  might  be  turned  to  account  in  giviug  complet* 

a  ednoatjon  of  the  highest  kind  to  all  claasep.    But,  as  s  meinb«r  of 

))  of  the  two  great  univcraitiei,  I  see  with  regret  that  Oxford  and 

inbridge  have  been  turned  into  mere  middle-clasa  preseryee.    Here 

iea  with  a  noble  history,  founded  for  the  moat  part  by 

[I  order  to  provide  cheap  education  of  the  higher  class  for 

r,  used  as  a  nde  by  the  well-to-do.     Steps  are  being  taken,  I 

(0  place  these  great  institutions  on  a  wider  and  more  stable  basis, 

IT  are  only  trifling  compared  with  the  need.    The  same  with  our 

"public  schools."     The  "governing  classes"  cry  down  free 

|6r  tile  poor,  but  they  grab  free  education  for  their  own  children 

»«■  reduces  its  coat — wlienever  and  wherever  they  can.     To 

■■  matters  in  detail  would  require  a  separate  volume. 
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is  really  the  noblest  employment  on  which  men  and  women 
can  be  engaged,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free,  rational, 
pleasant  system  of  education  for  all,  based  upon  good  food 
and  physical  and  industrial  training,  will  of  itself  tend  to 
produce  teachers  who  will  carry  on  and  extend  the  best 
methods  of  unsectarian  instruction.  Children  who  are 
brought  up  unforced,  unbeaten,  and  well  fed,  will  certainly 
take  care  that  the  State  or  municipal  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  no  worse  than  those  in  which  they  passed  their 
own  earlier  years.  In  this  way  the  tendency  of  good  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  on  the  same  basis  will  be  to  produce 
better  education  still,  just  as  bad  education  tends  towards 
greater  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  improvement  of 
the  new  rational  society  founded  on  science  and  guided  by 
knowledge  will  then  be  simple  and  easy. 

Good  housing  and  good  education  are  easily  attainable, 
and  the  cost  of  both  are  trifliug  to  a  nation  which  by  the 
work  of  less   than    8,000,000   of  its  members  and    their 
families  enjoys  a  total  income  of  £1,300,000,000  a  year 
without  the  most  scientific  application  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction.     But  this  income  is  only  obtained  by  the  excessive 
overwork  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  producers,  both  in  re- 
gard to  hours  and  intensity  of  labour.    Further,  a  great  part 
of  this  vast  gross  income  is  most  wastefully  spent  on  drink, 
useless  luxuries,  domestic  servants,  and  the   like.      There 
would  be  distinct  gain,  therefore,  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
houi-s  of  labour  were  reduced  by  law  to  eight,  seven,  six  a 
day,  at  the  same  time  that  the  expenditure  on  luxury  were 
reduced,  and  all  were  compelled  by  degrees  to  do  their  share 
of  work.      How  little  the  necessary  share  of  work  to  pro- 
vide food  and  comfort   for  all  need  be  if  all  wArkflil^  few 
perhaps,  at  any  rate  of  the  upper  and  midd 
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isider.  But  let  ub  for  a  moment  reflect  that  on  the  one 
I  the  cheapness  of  labour — that  is  to  say,  the  small 
amount  of  produce  on  which  human  beings  can  exist  and 
work — absolutely  keeps  back  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  mncliincs  in  many  directions ;  whilst  on  the  other 
a  single  agricultural  labourer,  even  as  it  is  with  machinery 
and  manures  insufficiently  used,  produces  enough  food  for  ten 
to  twenty  persons,  and  a  single  workman  in  a  cotton,*  cloth, 
or  boot  factory,  enough  cotton,  woollen  stuff  or  boots  to 
lotbe  and  shoe  hundreds,  t  Useless  classes  are  also  not  con- 
1  to  domestic  servants  or  mere  loungers.  The  whole 
ioble  array  of  barristers,  solicitors,  accountants,  siu^eyors, 
[eats,  and  about  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  present 
Btributors,  would  be  wholly  useless  in  a  properly  organised 
xiiety.  They  live  upon  the  existing  bourgeois  system,  out 
of  which  they  suck  no  small  advantage ;  they  will  disappear 
with  the  huckster  arrangements  on  which  they  thrive. 
The  foUoMTing  statistics  for  1869,  compiled  by  Mr  William 
Hoyle  to  show  the  results  of  the  drink  traffic  in  Lancashire 
alone,  give  some  idea  of  the  waste  which  goes  on  in  other 
s;— I 

1.  £13,299,750    directly   spent   upon    intoxicating 
liquors. 

2.  £1,113,244  paid  in  poor  and  police  rat«s. 

3.  102,694  paupers. 

4.  30,000   (or  more)  vagrants  idling  as  vagabonds 
about  the  streets, 

"One  person  will  an ]]ply  as  much  cotton  as  will  give  550  people  18 
l>  a  head  per  year." — Hoyle 

"a  America  where  labour  is  dear,  mechanical  appliances  are  f .w 
t  freely  used  in   every  direction,  and   "dirty   work"   ia   largely 
■^ed  by  contrivances  t«  that  end.  In  England  women  Htill  pull  boats 
I ;  they  nre  cheaper  than  horses. 
National  Eesourcea." 
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5.  4,706  lunatics. 

6.  3,749  inquests. 

7.  90,257   persons  brought  before  the  magistrates 

and  convicted  of  crime. 

8.  5,913  depredators,  offenders,  and  suspected  per- 

sons who  are  abroad. 

9.  2,749  houses  of  bad  character,  brothels,  receivers 

of  stolen  goods,  &a 

10.  3,316  policemen  employed  to  protect  society  from 

the  dangers  arising  therefrom. 

11.  17>733  public-houses  and  beershops. 

12.  70,932    drunkards    filling    innumerable    houses 

with  misery. 

13.  7,000,000  or  more  bushels    of  grain  destroyed 

in    manufacturing    the    drink,    or   equal    to 
105,000,000  4-lb  loaves. 

14.  4,000  or  5,000  persons  have  employment  found 

in  the  manufacture  of  drink. 
Here  at  once  is  a  summary  which  proves  that,  whatever 
be  the  causes,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  injurious  and  in 
the  highest  degree  wastefuL  A  man  need  not  be  a  tee- 
totaller to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  statement  that  "  if  all 
the  money  which  intoxicating  liquors  cost  this  nation  were 
invested  in  building  houses  for  half-a-dozen  years,  there 
would  be  a  new  house  built  for  every  family  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  But  let  us  hear  Mr  William  Hoyle  a  little 
farther.  He  says,  p.  33,  "The  total  amount  of  labour 
needed  to  provide  for  our  wants*  will  be  as  follows  : — ^Food, 
half  an  hour  s  labour  daily ;  clothing,  fifteen  minutes'  labour 
daily ;  bonus,  &c.  half  an  hour's  labour ;  that  is  (assuming 
every  person  did  their  share)  a  total  of  1^  hour's  daily 
labour  would  suffice  to  supply  us  in  abundance  with  the 
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cotnforts  of  life.  The  progress  of  inveation  and  the  increas- 
ing application  of  machinery  are  daily  reducing  even  this 
amount  of  labour,  so  that  the  part  which  has  now  to  be 
played  by  man  is  simply  to  superintend  the  machinery 
which  does  the  work."*  Precisely.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  contend  in  the  face  of  the  shameful  over- 
work going  ou  in  every  direction,  that  it  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  individual  rights  and  "  freedom  of  contract " 
to  ordain  that  eight  hours  or  less  should  be  the  c'Ktreme 
limit  of  work  in  all  trades,  though  there  are  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work  all  over  the  country  at  the  very  same 
time.t  Such  a  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  long 
fitfully  agitated  for,  but  unluckily  the  workers  have 
'er  made  common  cause  as  a   class   in   favour  of  such 

AOVuX 

*  Compare  Ariatotte,  '"  Pulitica." 

t  Bear  in  mioA  those  who  work  the  longest  houra  have  on  the  avemgc 
lowest  wages. 

;  "  For  aeeing  they  bestow  but  aii  hours  in  work,  perchance  you  may 
think  that  the  lack  of  some  necessary  things  hereof  may  ensue.  But 
UiLb  is  nothiag  so ;  for  that  small  time  is  not  only  enough,  but  also  too 
much  for  the  store  and  abundance  of  all  things  timt  be  requimte  either 
for  the  uecesaity  or  commodity  of  life.  The  which  thing  you  shall  also 
see  and  perceive,  if  you  weigh  and  consider  with  yourselves  how  great 
a  part  of  the  people  in  other  countries  liveth  idle.  .  .  .  And  truly  you 
■hall  find  them  much  fewer  than  you  thought  by  whose  labour  all 
these  things  are  wrought,  that  in  men's  affairs  are  now  daily  used  and 
faequented.  Now  consider  witU  youraolf  of  thewe  few  that  do  work, 
how  few  be  occupied  iu  necessary  work  ?  .  .  .  But  if  all  these  that  be 
DOW  busied  about  unprofitable  occupations,  with  all  the  whole  flock  of 
them  that  live  idly  and  slothfully,  which  consume  and  waste  every  one 
of  them  more  of  these  things  that  come  by  other  men's  labour,  than 
<wo  of  the  workmen  themselves  do  :  if  all  these  (I  say)  were  set  to 
({tofitable  occupations,  you  will  easily  perceive  how  little  time  would 
«  enough ;  yea,  and  too  much  to  store  ua  with  all  things  that  may  be 
iiflit«  either  for  necessity  or  commodity,  yea,  or  for  pleasure,  bo 
t  the  lame  pleasure  be  true  and  natural." — Sir  Thomas  Mvre, 
ia,"  chapter  iv. 
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It  would  be  well  that  in  all  Government  deparlmenti 
and  dockyards  a  beginning  should  be  made  by  appointing 
eight  hours  or  less  as  the  working  day,  and  fixing  also  a 
minimum  wage.  In  this  way  State  employment  might 
be  advantageously  extended  from  the  Post,  Telegraphs, 
Parcels,  Revenue,  Savings  Banks,  Arms  Factories,  Dock- 
yards, &c„  to  the  wider  fields  of  Railways,  Shipping,  tbt 
I^nd  and  general  production,  a  department  already  iDTsded 
in  cases  where  special  supplies  are  needed.  Orgauiaatioii 
of  labour  under  State  control  is  absolutely  injurious  to  the 
workers  if  based  upim  the  ruinous  competition  brouglit 
about  by  our  capital ist  system.  But  by  iutroduciLg 
the  principle  of  short  hours  and  still  more  of  minimum 
payments,  a  great  step  forward  may  be  made.*  The  three 
measures  named  above,  then,  are  necessary  foreninnera  or 
accompaniments  of  tliat  organisation  of  industiy  towards 
which  wo  are  moving.  Good  housing  at  cost,  good  food 
and  education  in  childhood  at  expense  of  the  commtmlt;, 
short  hours  and  equal  payments  which  allow  liiUy  for 
good  clothing  and  good  food  for  labour  done  under  State 
or  Municipal  control  are  at  any  rate  practical  enough.t 
Even  as  it  is  the  State  is  the  greatest  individual  employer 

'"Take  England,  for  example  :  how  niArvellonstlieinam,  thvniiniba', 
tlie  perfeclioa  ot  technical  appliaDces  vhich  are  set  to  work  to  e^ 
kbour  I  Ne^ertheleBS,  if  work  were  reduced  to-morrow  to  a  IiDIiiial 
scale,  proportional  to  the  aga  and  sex  of  ibc  wnge-eaniera,  the  u 
working  popHhition  would  foil  far  short  of  the  national  work  of  prodW' 
lion.  Will  they  nill  tiey,  the  ao-culled  'unproductive  labourers'  1 
liave  to  turn  'productive  labourers.'" — Mars,  "Le  Cnpital,''  ch^tt 
XXV.,  p.  261,  French  edition.  1 

t  "In  ease  there  be  no  overplus  then  'tis  fit  to  retnnctllti 
the  delicacy  of  others  feeding  in  qnuutity  or  quality,  feVBl 
less  than  double  of  what  might  auflice  them  as  the  barO  1 
nature,"— Sir  W,  Petty, 
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labour,  and  such  changes  would  soon  prodiico  ei 

Here,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  matters  cam- 
not  be  dealt  with  separately,  or  as  if  working  men  to-day  were 
e  subjects  for  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  "  governing 
The  whole  social  problem  must  be  dealt  with  in 
enfjrety  by  the  class  which  produces  wealth,  assisted  by 
of  the  educated  class  as  feel  the  absolute  necessity  for 
inging  our  present  system.  It  is  natural  that  those  who 
giUQ  by  the  present  state  of  things  should  consider  only  how 
little  they  can  surrender,  maintaining  all  the  while  the 
existing  bitter  competition.  The  middle-class  ideas  of 
pereonal  freedom,  equality  before  the  law  and  freedom  of 
contract,  have  meant  simply  economical  and  social 
ijranny,  worse  in  its  physical  results  for  the  proletariat  than 
any  direct  despotism   ever  known.     Therefore  this    sham 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  geaenil  mind  of  the  people  by  the 

ttioii  of  a  high  wages  minimum  and  a  short  day's  work — at  Grst, 

eight  or  BCTen  hours — in  all  State  employ  would  be  very  gi'eat, 

^lrke^H  outaide  would  begin  to  hold  very  Htrong  hinguage  in  the 

of  overwork  and  nuderpay.    Capitalista  would  be  forced  to  take 

public  opinion  into  account.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  at  all  hopeful 
ihat  the  break  up  of  the  eiiating  miaerable  competition  will  be  brought 
»bont  in  the  way  proposed,  or  at  all,  until  the  workers  have  conquered 
right  to  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  in  a 
cIam  atmggle. 
lUe  proposed  that  the  State  ehould  advance  several  millionB 
order  to  set  on  foot  co-operative  induatries  to  be  worked  by 
[^  theni»elves.  But,  whether  this  plan  would  succeed  or  not, 
illy  DO  need  for  any  euch  action  in  this  country  at  any  rate, 
'lint-stock  companies  are  precisely  the  sort  of  organisation 
•eded,  and  these  are  now  worked  by  superintendents,  under 
benefit  of  shareholders.  They  might  far  better  be 
,t  to  be  managed  by  the  Stale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
4  expositions  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  showing  the 
'latiug  arrangements,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  our 
,  Cobbett,   and  others,  are   not  more  read 
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liberty  which  invokes  such  shameful  oppressioa  must  bv 
swept  away,  and  real  liberty  based  upon  social  and  ecoBO- 
mical  equality  of  conditions  substituted.  How  mucU  of 
what  we  now  con^iider  essential  will  disappear  in  this  nev 
period  when  the  entire  means  of  production,  including  the 
land,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  collective  i* 
substituted  for  individual  exchange,  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  The  least  thoughtful  must  understand  that  it  involves  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  domination  maintained 
by  a  paid  standing  army,  carried  on  by  political  fiactiona, 
and  trusting  for  permanence  to  a  production  for  profit  which 
will  then  necessarily  disappear.  Labour  organised  alike  in 
town  and  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  exchange 
conducted  to  the  same  end,  international  s^reements  for 
purely  industrial  objects, — the  spread  of  such  ideas  must 
bring  about  great  results  even  in  the  long  period  of  tiansi* 
tioa  which  may  precede  their  final  realization.  We  cannot 
return  if  we  would  to  the  small  primitive  individualised 
methods  of  our  ancestors,  nor  continue  their  individual  plan 
of  exchange  :  consequently  social  production  must  be  accom- 
panied by  social  exchange ;  and  a  regulated  application  of 
these  joint  social  arrangements,  and  all  improvements  thence 
resulting,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  will 
be  the  rule.  This  process  we  see  going  on  under  our  eyes, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  wish  to  hasten  oi  to 
slacken  an  advance  inevitable  in  either  case.  The  sacces- 
siou  of  world-wide  crises,  of  which  we  have  now  had  six  in 
this  century,  the  last  having  been  almost  a  permanent  criua 
since  1878,  prove  conclusively  that  apart  from  any  mere, 
currency  questions  or  local  difficulties  the  workers  flw' 
subject  to  periods  of  fearful  privation,  owing  to 
in  which  production  at  large  is  carried  on  * 
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Ibaoge  is  conducted.  No  mere  half  measures,  na 
oious  sophistries  evolved  out  of  fortnightly  settleinenta, 
e  months'  bills  and  bankers'  balances,  will  sutfice  to  deal 
,  the  anarchy  due  to  a  radically  iojurious  system.  We 
in  England  must  faco  this  questioii  at  once.  The  increasing 
ilependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  food  supply,  the  growth 
of  foreign  competition  in  open  markets,  the  fearful  condition 
of  the  fringe  of  labour,  force  us  to  national  and  international 
socialism  as  the  only  way  of  escai^e  from  an  insupportable 
situation  at  home  for  the  moss  of  the  people. 

That  the  land,  and  with  the  laud,  mines,  rivers,  &c,  will 
come  under  the  control  of  the  people  we  have  already  seen, 
Qor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  compensation  will 
be  given  to  the  landholders,  the  fund-holders,  or  the  rail- 
way or  water  shareholders,  when  it  baa  been  determined  to 
assume  administration  of  all  for  the  public  benefit.  To  com- 
promise in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  may  bo  a  course  that 
mid  recommend  itself  to  the  workers;  but  this  would  be  a 
J  transfer  of  holdings  for  a  time.  In  the  end  the  entire 
^er  and  means  of  production  will  belong  to  the  State  or 
I  delegates,  who  will  then  be  like  the  State  itself,  simply 
^  great  body  of  equal  men  organised  to  act  in  concert,  with 
B  chosen  by  themselvea.  It  is  for  this  purpose  and  not 
D  any  theoretical  political  grievance,  that  the  proletariat  ur 
uners  must  necessarily  take  hold  of  the  governing 
^vowor,  thro»cb  the  medium  of  universal  sutfragu,  putting  a 


■■.»\  forjr 
Coo  try 


hereditary  authority  and  class  distinctions. 

\d   decentralisation  would  thus  have   free 

ics  <if  the  whole  community,  as  collective 

i\k)uld  leave  the  freest  play  to  individual 

:ctioii,  save  the  accumulation  of  wealth  at 

(ibour  of  others.     Towards  this  orgiinisa- 
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tion  national  banks  (already  foreshadowed  in  the  Government 
Savings  Banks),  national  insurance,  and  provision  t^tnst 
bad  seasons  would  be  essential  steps.  Credit  is  the  most 
vulnerable  portion  of  our  present  system,  and  will  tumble  to 
pieces  at  the  first  severe  shock  of  class  warfare;  but  with  the 
beginnings  of  collective  ezchai^,  a  better  foundation  than 
that  of  such  individual  credit  will  be  found  for  iuteroational 


But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  value  to  be  determined  save 
by  competition  and  higgling  of  the  market !  Value  is  not 
80  determined  to-day.  Supply  and  demand  o°ly  isolate 
relative  values  of  commodities  over  short  periods ;  cost  of 
production,  that  is,  the  average  quantity  of  social  human 
labour  needed  to  bring  them  forward  for  exchai^,  governs 
the  exchange  value  of  the  mass  of  commodities  in  the  long 
run.  A  letter  is  sent  nearly  the  world  over  for  2^d.,  no 
matter  how  important  the  nature  of  its  contents,  or  how 
anxious  the  sender  to  have  it  delivered  ;  public  advanti^  . 
has  produced  an  international  post  in  spite  of  all  international 
jealousies.  A  traveller  takes  a  passage  at  a  fixed  cost,  though 
may  be  he  would  pay  fifty  times  the  sum  asked  rather  than 
not  go.  Even  in  cities  the  government  or  the  municipalities 
regulate  cab-fares,  in  order  to  check  the  working  of  that 
very  higgling  of  the  market,  to  regulate  the  action  of  those 
very  supply  and  demand,  and  caveat  emptor  maxims  which 
middle-class  economists  never  weary  of  proclaiming  as  the 
law  of  all  laws,  not  to  be  set  aside  without  positive  daogor. 
Here  then,  we  may  foresee  with  the  accuracy  rf  sMentiflp 
knowledge  a  community  in  which  the  social  forces  will  be 
used  for  determinate  social  ends.  Take,  for  instance,  th« 
ownership  of  coo)'^  ^'WSons  by  tbe  people.  We  see  nt 
once  how  the  oh  kef  Uansport  which  wOuld  *'  "QC« 
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mlt  would  enable  people  to  move  from  couatry  to  city,  or 
a  city  to  country,  in  accordance  with  a  regular  arrango- 
ment.  By  more  careful  prognostication  of  the  weather,  men 
will  be  able  to  judge  far  more  accurately  than  to-day  of  the 
critical  periods  of  liarvest,  and  could  throw  a  whole  army  of 
workers,  with  the  moat  perfect  machinery,  on  the  threatened 


E 


No  longer  also  should  inventions  be  used  against  instead 
for  mankind.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  steam, 
all  its  enormous  powers,  went  without  heed  or  protest 
the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class.  A  natural  power, 
ich  is  to  steam  what  steam  was  to  the  old  horwe-power, 
icity,  is  agsiin  going  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist 
But  now  the  protest  against  this  is  loud  and  clear. 
workers  have  begun  to  understand  that  the  great  forces 
of  nature,  which  none  invented  and  which  none  produce, 
Ciu  only  be  adequately  handled  by  men  in  social  union, 
len  we  know  ihat  such  a  force  as  Niagara,  such  a  power 
the  tides,  such  an  agent  as  the  wind,  such  a  universal  and 
■pervading  force  aa  the  heat  of  the  sun,  may  be  turned 
to  account  and  stored  for  human  use  within  the  next  few  years. 
llie  portals  of  the  future  open  wide  before  us  and  we  gaze 
upon  a  long  vista  of  golden  ages  for  mankind.  Such  powers 
could  not  permanently  belong  and  cannot  be  safely  handled  bj' 
a  clique  or  a  class.  Wealth  may  easily  be  made  as  plentiful 
■,  but  ita  distribution  must  be  for  each  according  to 
3s,  as  the  rule  will  be  for  each  according  to  his 
Doubtless  centuries  may  pass  before  the  goal  is 
;  but  that  is  no  reason  to  question  tliat  the  last 
«  struggle  has  begun  nor  why  we  should  bo 
on  helping  on  the  evolution  as  far  as  we  may.* 
•'%  dit  CADdide  que  les  homuiM  ae  aoient  tonjourH  mutu- 
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To  all  this,  however,  the  objection  still  remains  which  is 

constantly  urged/    To  strive  for  Socialism,  so  it  is  said,  is 

to  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  individual,  to  reduce  mankind 

to  one  dead  level  of  monotony  and  uniformity,  where  each 

acts  like  a  machine.     How  true  this  description  is  of  our 

present  society,  how  for  the  mass  of  mankind  the  individual 

life  is  becoming  more  and  more  one  of  monotonous  and 

hopeless  drudgery  must  be  clear  to  all  who  have  read  the 

foregoing  pages.      The  workers  surely  would  not  find  it 

monotonous  or  a  deadening  of  individuality  to  have  only 

two  or  three  hours'  necessary  work  at  the  outside  in  place 

of  their  present  excessive  and  exhausting  drudgery.     They 

at  least  might  consider  that  during  these  hoiurs  of  leisure  or 

refreshing  emplojrment  they  had  some  chance  of  asserting 

an  individuality  now  crushed  into  the  mire  by  the  greedy 

class  individualism  above.     What  powers  of  invention,  what 

instincts  of  beauty,  what  poetry  and  art  and  imagination 

are  not  now  utterly  ruined  under  existing  conditions.      But 

no  man  will  strive  save  for  individual  or  family  gain,  none 

will  invent  or  discover  save  for  individual  profit  ?     Is  this 

so  ?    The  whole  history  of  mankind  tells  the  contrary.    The 

greatest  works  ever  achieved,  and  the  noblest  sacrifices  of  seli 

that  have  ever  been  made,  have  been  due  to  fidelity  to  a 

ellement  maasacrds  comme  ils  font  aujourdhui,  qu'ila  aieut  tonjours  M 
menteure,  fourbes,  porfides,  ingrate,  brigands,  faibles,  volagesj^lftchoi 
envieux,  gourmands,  ivrognes,  avares,  ambitieux,  sanguinaires,  calonmii 
ateurs,  debauches,  fanatiques,  hypocrites  et  sots?  Croyez-voua  dfi 
Martin  que  les  eper\'ier8  aient  toujours  mang^  des  pigeons  qaand  ils  €a 
ont  trouv^  ?  Qui  sans  doute  dit  Candide.  Eh  bien  dit  Martin,  si  I« 
eperviera  ont  toujours  eu  le  mdme  caract^re  pouixjuoi  voaler-vons  q^ 
les  hommes  aient  change  le  leur  ?  Oh  !  dit  Candide,  il  y  a  bien  de  Ir 
difference,  car  le  libre  arbitre  ...  en  raisonnant  ainai  ila  arrivdrent  i 
Bordeaux."— Voltaire, "  Candide,"  chap.  21.  Happily  Soetalim  dom  B0# 
rest  on  free  will,  nor  p^  characteristics  of  in'^ 
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great  organtsatioa  or  to  love  for  the  human  race.  It  ia  not 
true  that  men,  as  a  rule,  risk  life  and  pass  weary  days 
simplj  and  solely  for  money  or  personal  gain ;  it  is  not 
true  that  any  great  discovery  or  invention  haa  been  made  by 
the  spur  of  pecuniary  reward.  From  the  early  days  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  or 
Mobammedism  through  the  period  of  the  great  oiganisations 
ot  Catholicism  and  Islam  ;  from  the  labours  of  Hypocrates 
and  Pythagonw,  through  the  noble  work  done  by  the  great 
Arabians,  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  Galileo,  and  others,  onwards 
to  the  social  and  political  enthusiasts,  or  the  Newtons, 
faradays,  Simpsons,  Darwins,  of  our  own  country,  1  chal- 
lenge the  champions  of  individualism  to  point  to  any  single 
great  discovery,  great  invention,  or  even  great  book,  which 
has  been  made  or  written  for  the  sake  of  pay.*  Do  doctors 
or  surgeons  strive  the  less  to  find  useful  drugs  or  to  discover 
better  methods  of  dealing  with  wounds,  or  fractures,  or 
tumours,  because  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  profession  the 
Wan  who  patents  a  medicine  or  makes  profit  out  of  a  new 
MtiEsthetic  or  splint  is  "  boycotted "  by  his  brethren  for 
life  ?  Why,  we  know  well  that  in  no  profession  is  there 
Bueh  »eal  for  improvement,  such  enthusiasm  for  the  general 
advance.  The  danger  indeed  there  is  that  some  forget 
t  is  due  to  the  individual  in  their  anxiety  for  the  in- 
jsts  of  the  race.  But  it  ia  needless  to  go  further,  the 
3  for  sham  individuality  is  but  the  last  absurdity  of  a 
redited  school  of  thought  which  has  shown  itself  in- 
e  either  to  understand  or  to  control  even  the  middle- 
society  it  worships.  Those  great  social  problems 
b  are  being  solved  as  we  discuss  them,  are  being  thus 
ifldled  by  social  organisation  and  social  force,  t 
Kt  the  opening  pages  of  Chapter  IV. 
cdiuj;  lo  our  present  social  arriLUgenienta  acarcely  any  free 
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Looking  outside  this  island  we  can  trace  in  every  direc- 
tion the  baneful  effect  of  our  capitalist  production  and  the 
hopeless  immorality  of  our  existing  commtjrcialiam.  Force 
masters  the  world  ;  but  organised  force  should  be  used  not 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  very  basis  of  human  happiness — 
physical  well-being— but  to  strengthen  and  develop  it  for 
the  comraoQ  good.  Landlordism  and  capitalism  serve  but 
to  stnnt  and  brutify  abroad  as  at  home.  ^^Tiat  is  our 
connection  with  Ireland  ?  what  has  it  been  tut  one  record  of 
organised  ferocity  and  "  legalised  "  rapine  ?  Every  famine  in 
Ireland  has  been  brought  about  by  tlie  drain  of  produce  to 
this  country.  At  the  very  time  when  people  have  been 
perishing  misc-raHy  of  stan-ation  on  the  barren  hill-sides  and 
irreclaimable  bogs  to  which  they  have  been  driven  by  their 
heartless  oppressors,  food  far  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  comfort  has  been  shipped  over  to  us  Englishmen,  who  have 
allowed  our  force  to  be  used  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection 
to  a  few  thousand  landlords.  There  is  no  famine  in  Ireland, 
wrote  Cobbett  in  the  early  part  of  the  ceuluiy  ;  there  was  no 
Ikmine  in  Ireland  two  years  aga  The  fammes  in  Ireland  are 
arti6cial  famines,  occasioned  by  the  greed  of  those  who  own 
the  soil.  ■  In  India,  capital  and  officialism  act  the  part 
which  the  laudhird  class  plays  in  Ireland.  We  are  drawing 
from  that  unfortunate  country  year  by  year  as  interest  ou 

scope  ia  nfibrded  for  iuilividuolitj.  The  careera  of  tuen  and  women  an 
nluioat  unalterably  fixed  before  tbey  are  bom.  One  man  ia  bom  h 
peer  and  another  n  ploughman  ;  and  each  must  through  life  run  in  llie 
groove  that  has  Iwren  prepared  for  him,  however  unfitted  for  it  hie 
natural  faculties  may  render  him."^Fawcett  on  Pauperimn,  p.  160,  I 
l<^ave  it  to  Mr  FnwL-ett  to  reognUn  thja  excellent  duHUription  o(  uur 
present  "individuality  "  with  li^S^^e  '^■"1  ii^nk.  nrticl*  oo  State 
Socialism  and  Xoi^^^^iUa^S^fg^^fffcin'Uan.    Tii  that  artlcl*^  fay 
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railways,  mter<?5t  on  debt,  profits  for  transmission,  pensions 
fiw  work  (lone  and  salaries  in  the  country,  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  the  amount  of  not  less,  certainly,  than  £30,000,000 
It  year — that  is  to  say,  the  food  of  fifteen  million  human 
beings  a  year.  Here  at  once  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
appalling  increase  of  poverty  and  the  deterioration  alike  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  people  in  India,*  Poverty  tends  to  increase 
of  population  :  increase  of  population  tends  to  poverty 
where  production  is  stationary.  We  extend  the  area  of 
the  vicious  circle  by  our  shameful  economical  greed, 
id  English  rule  is  ruining  that  great  country  for  genera- 
L  In  Bengal  where  the  drain  of  produce  is  far 
than  elsewhere,  we  have  put  the  people  at  the  mercy 
laudowners  as  merciless  as  those  of  Ireland ;  whilst  our 
Civil  Courts  have  introduced  new  powers  for  the  mouey- 
Icnding  class,  new  terrors  for  the  miserable  labourer 
all  over  India.  We  are  now  obliged  to  check  the  nativt 
money-lender ;  but  our  upper  and  middle  classes  at  home 
ilomand  their  yearly  pound  of  flesh,  though  an  ancient 
civilisation  and  a  helpless  people  are  destroyed  thereby.  The 
capitalism  of  ihe  past  twenty-five  years  with  its  pretended 
benefits  tg  India  has  been  more  injurious  than  anyinvasion 
of  Mogul  hordes  that  ever  poured  down  through  the  passes 
of  the  Himalayas.  In  ludia  as  in  Ireland,  the  petty 
money-lender  also  stands  ready  to  take  advantage  by  pro- 
cess of  law  of  what  the  government,  or  the  landlord,  or  the 
largo  fanner  may  leave. 

This    problem    of   the     pressure    of   the    money-lender 

*  Mr  irtiden  on  the  Bankruptcy  of  India  in  the  A'inclernth  CenCury 

1 87 S  and  Manili   1879  proved  this  conuluaively,     I  have 

•id  all  Auglo-lDdiaii  ofiicial,  I  niaj  add,  frum  Sir  JoKa 

da  ur  Jovrnwuii.1^  who  could  hold  hid  own  for  haU-an- 
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estendn  all  over  the  civilised  world.*  The  l&nd-holder, 
the  peasant-proprietor,  the  farmer,  each  and  all  feel  Uie 
hand  of  the  capitalist  upon  them.  In  India  the  laod 
IB  "nationalised"  over  a  large  portion  of  the  territorr, 
yet  the  Deccan  ryot  in  the  grip  of  the  remorselets 
soucar,  the  process  of  the  coiirts  conspiring  with  him 
to  turn  the  peasant  cultivator  into  a  slave,  is  but  typical 
of  what  is  going  on  in  more  or  less  disguised  shape 
under  the  operation  of  Jews,  land-hanks,  Credits  Fonciers, 
Mortgage  Loan  Companies  in  every  European  country,  in 
America,  and  in  the  Colonies.  Once  r 
to  recall  the  truth  that  capital  in  its  present  sense  meaus 
not  the  accumulation  of  a  store  for  the  common  good,  but 
of  itself  records  in  a  word  a  whole  series  of  social  relations 
aud  social  conventions  which  enahles  one  class  to  prey  upon 
another  under  pretence  of  conferring  a  benefit.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  individual  and  individual,  it  is  a  question  of 
class  and  class.  And  the  operation  is  world-wide.  Kov 
little  has  the  conquest  of  separate  nationality  benefited  eny 
people.  The  workers  of  Italy  to-day  are  worse  off  thaa 
they  were  under  Austrian  oppression  and  petty  tyranny,! 
Heavy  taxes,  military  service,  and  pressure  of  capitaiiffln 
have  forced  the  people  down  to  worse  food  and  more 
exhausting  labour.  Germany  has  obtained  her  long-desired' 
unity,  and  how  does  it  fare  wth  hert  Since  1378  all 
combinations  among  the  working- classes  have  been  rendered 
illegal,  their  newspapers  have  been  suppressed,  the  laws  f« 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  rendered  nugktoi] 

*  See  aa  to  Germany  and  Austria,  EodbertnB' "  Der  lieutigeu  C 
Noth  des  Gruiidbezil7.es,"  which  deals  wilh  the  cjite«lian  from  a  C 
vative  point  of  view, 

\  See  article  in  the  June  number  of  tiw  fiMidw'' 
^m  awful  record  from  official  reporta  of  J 
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;ujd  competition  has  been  carried  on  succeesfully  with  other 
countries  at  the  expense  of  the  ruinous  enslavement  of  the 
producing'cWs  to  the  capitaliata.    The  pressure  of  the  land- 
banks  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  empire  have  meanwhile  been 
severely  felt  by  the  cultivators.      In  Russia  the  break  up  of 
the  Mir  and  the  enfranchisemeot  of  the  serfs  have  given  the 
Jews  greater  opportunities ;  the  condition  of  the  raaae  of  the 
people  is,  according  to  all  official  reports,  worse  physically 
than   it  was  before  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 's  reforms. 
^^Aven  in  France,  the   land  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  the 
^^bretched  food  to  which  the  peasant  is  driven,  and  the  injury 
l^^preu  be  ejq>eriences  from  American  competition  are  to  be 
"      fijund    revealed    in    official   reports.     The    tale    is    dismal 
enough.      In  the   United  States  itself,  splendid  as  are  its 
resources,    and    high    as    is   the   average  of  health    and 
weli-being    among    the    people,    even    there    the    pressure 
of   capitalism    is    beginning  to   tell   seriously   against   the 

I  mass  of  the  workers.  The  monopoly  of  the  railroads 
Urbicb  has  developed  from  competition,  the  manner  in 
Vhich  the  great  factory  farms  of  the  West  crush  the 
amaller  producers  by  agreement  with  these  same  railroads, 
the  operations  of  auch  corporations  as  the  Central  Pacific 
Bulroad,  the  Standard  Oil  Well  Company,  or  such  indi- 
idna^  as  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Mackay,  &c.,  are  bringing 
>ut  even  in  the  great  territory  of  the  West  that  contrast 
een  wealth  and  poverty  which,  unless  forcibly  checked, 
ivitably  means  degradation  in  the  long  run  for  the  mass 
o£  the  people.  Already  in  Now  York,  in  Boston,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Chicago,  in  San  Francisco,  the  same  phenomena 
axe  to  be  observed  that  we  can  see  nearer  home.  Bad  pay, 
bousing  for  heavy  work,  and  ghls  driven  to  prostitution 
out  a  starvation  wage. 
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Monopoly  by  a  class  of  land,  of  machinery,  of  capital,  of 
credit,  dominates  the  globe.    But  if  the  power  of  capitalism 
is  thus  world-wide,  so  also  is  the  power  of  Socialism,  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  organising  for  its  overthrow.    Throughout 
the  civilised  world  the  workers  are  learning  slowly  that  they 
at  least  have  no  interests  at  variance.     The  conmiercial 
wars  which  are  waged  in  Asia,  in  South  Africa,  in  Cochin 
China,  in  Egypt,  do  not  profit  them  ;  the  returns  they  bring 
to  the  capitalist  class  do  but  strengthen  the  domestic  tyranny. 
In  every  country  new  associations  of  workers  and  thinkers 
are  being  formed   to-day,  and  old  associations  are  gain- 
ing strength,  which  have  for  their  sole  object   to   bring 
mankind  together  on  the  safe  ground  of  a  common  interest. 
That  there  are  different  schools,  some  of  which  desire  at  once 
to  resort  to  that  destruction  which  modem  explosives  so 
readily  lend  themselves  to,  is  undoubted.    But  the  desire  for 
common  social  organised  action  grows  with  working-class 
education,  just  as  mere  individual  anarchism  has  its  founda- 
tion in  middle-class  ideas  and  middle-class  ignorance.      It  is 
true  that  the  great  International  organisation  of  1864  feU 
to  pieces  after  the  Paris  Commune,  but  the  basis  of  inter- 
national agreement  remains,  and  common  action  is  being 
everywhere  prepared  for  which  cannot  but  have  stupendous 
results.    We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  century;  1889 
is  the  centenary  of  the  great  French  Revolution.    The  ideas 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  mankind  from  capitalist  domina- 
tion are  everywhere  abroad  among  the  working  men.    In  these 
days,  when  communication  is  so  rapid  and  news  spreads  so 
fast,  simultaneous  action  has  a  cumulative  effiect,  economical, 
social,  and  political.     It  is  childish  to  overlook  class  anta- 
gonism as  the  great  factor  in  all  human  progress  throughout 
history  from  the  break-up   of  village  communities   to  our 
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own  time.  Eather  is  it  wise  to  reflect  that  the  present 
capitalism,  with  its  attendant  mercenary  militarism  and 
dominant  oflScialism,  bears  with  it  the  certainty  of  early 
destruction ;  rather  is  it  well  to  make  ready,  soberly  and 
scientifically,  for  the  Socialist  organisation  of  production, 
exchange,  and  international  relations  which — ^however 
threatening  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  moment — must 
inevitably  take  its  place  as  the  future  of  our  race.  It  is  in 
no  spirit  of  narrow  patriotism  or  petty  jealousy  of  other 
peoples  that  I  long  to  see  my  own  country  cut  out  the 
canker  that  gnaws  away  her  prosperity,  and  stand  forth 
before  the  world  as  the  leader  in  a  reorganisation  which 
will  mean  enlightenment  and  happiness  for  the  entire  human 
race. 


The  opinions  of  Kodbertus  are  almost  unknown  to  Englwli 
economistB,  and  as  his  views  are  of  tmpoi'tance  to  the  study  of 
modem  sociftlist  economy,  I  here  give  an  abatract  of  his  opinionR 
traiisbttcd  from  Dr  Rudolph  Meyer'a  learned  work,  "  Der  Emanci- 
pations kampf  dcB  Vierten  Standes."  In  brief,  Rodbertua'  view 
was  that,  wnder  unreatricted  free  trade  and  free  contract,  pi-eaent 
social  arrangements  for  the  production  and  diatFibntion  of  wealth 
result  in  giving  to  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  wages  a  emalier 
and  smaller  proportional  share  of  the  wealth  created  by  improved 
methotls  of  production.     This  position  he  thus  maintains  : — 

1.  The  wages  of  laboiu".  Rent,  ground-rent,  profit  on  capital  aw 
social  facts  and  ideas  wliich  only  esist  because  the  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  them  are  united  in  a  single  society  by  the 
iord  of  di\-ision  of  Inhoiir. 

2.  B«nt  is  all  income  which  is  received  without  a  man's  own 
labour  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  possession. 

3.  Since  there  can  be  no  income  wliich  has  not  been  created 
boforeiand  by  labour,  Reut  rests  on  two  absolutely  essential  pre- 
liminary conditions.  First,  there  can  be  no  Reut  unless  labour 
produces  at  least  more  than  is  needed  for  the  laboui'ers  to  con- 
tinue their  labour — for  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  an  in- 
come regularly  without  working  himself,  unless  sucli  a  surplus 
exists.  Secondly,  there  can  1)6  no  Rent  unless  institutions  exist 
which  deprive  the  labourers  wholly  or  in  part  of  this  siirplus,  and 
hand  it  over  to  those  who  do  not  labour — for  the  laboui-ers  are 
naturally  always  in  possession  of  their  product  in  the  first 
place.     That  labour  should  yield  such  a  surjilus  is  duo  to  econo- 

"    '    J  causes  which  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour.     That 

9  surplus  should  wholly  or  partly  be  taken  from  the  labourers 

i  given  to  othei-s  is  due  to  positive  law,*  which,  as  it  ia  allied 

h  physical  force,  enforces  this  abstraction  by  constant  pressure. 

"Poutive  law"  ia  a  vile  phrase,  but  itia  an  cjao;  tranalatioa 
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"  4.  Origmiilly  slavery,  an  matitution  whose  development  o 
eided  with  agriculttu*  and  landed  property,  pmctiBed  thia  oom- 
pulsion.*'  Ltiboitrers  who  produced  euch  a  earpltis  fay  titfir  laboU 
became  slaves,  and  the  mastex  who  owned  the  laboirrers  Hs  w«il 
as  their  product  gave  the  slaves  only  just  so  muck  of  it  as  waa 
needful  for  them  to  carry  on  their  work ;  the  remainder,  or  tJlS 
Rurplns,  he  took  himself.  If  all  the  land  of  a  country  and  all  ths 
capital  ill  a  country  have  become  private  property,  landed  property 
and  cHpitalist  property  exercise  simikr  compulsion  on  the  froo 
labourers.  For  this  will  have  the  same  effect  as  slavery  lint,  inj 
much  as  the  product  belongs  not  to  the  labourers,  but  to  tha  owiit 
of  the  land  and  capital ;  and  secondly,  because  the  laboarera  whoi 
own  nothing  as  against  the  maaters  who  own  land  and  capital  wifl-i 
be  glad  to  take  a  part  of  tlie  produce  of  their  own  labour  to  k«ep 
body  and  soul  together,  that  is  to  carry  on  their  labour.  Tfau^ 
instead  of  the  mastery  of  the  alave-owner,  the  free-contract  of  tbs. 
wage-labourer  with  his  employer  is  introduced  ;  but  this  contract 
is  only  nominally  and  not  really  free,  and  htmger  fully  makes  np 
for  the  scourge.  What  then  was  called  sustonance  is  now  called 
wages. 

"  5.  Bent  and  wages  are  thus  lihares  into  which  the  product  ii 
divided  so  far  as  it  is  income.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  luget 
one  share  is  the  smaller  must  the  other  1)c.  If  the  Bent  takes  a 
larger  share  of  the  product,  a  smaller  Rhore  must  remain  for 
wages.  As  one  shiire  varies  in  size,  so  must  the  other  in  invem 
ratio.  Since  the  siEe  of  the  share  of  the  product  rules  at  the 
same  time  the  rate  of  value,  the  expresMons  '  high  '  and  '  low ' 
and  '  rise '  and  '  fall,'  which  are  relative  ideas,  are  used  in  tUl 
connection  for  the  permanence  and  variation  of  Rent  and  of  wageL 
We  say  Rent  is  high  or  rises,  and  wages  are  low  or  fall,  if  the  OU 
tflkes  a  greater  or  increasing  share  of  the  product,  and  ooiiae 
quently  the  other  a  smaller  or  diminishing  share  of  it. 

"  6.  Wages,  however,  are  spoken  of  in  another  connection  tluin  ai 
regards  a  high  or  low  level,  or  with  respect  to  a  riae  or  a  fall! 
Tlie  degrading  conception  of  a  necessary  wage  has  been  introduced! 
into  tie  theory  of  wages — a  wage,  namely,  which  contains  in  ' 
only  just  so  much  as  the  labourer  needs  to  reproduce  his  la 
force  -,  and  thus  insensibly  the  free  labourer  is  regarded  &om  tha 
point  of  view  of  a  slave,  who,  in  fact,  oosta  just  so  much  8u 

:  (tat?,  and  this  Hodbcrtus  ahonid  bsTt 
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a  A  machine  costs  fuel.  This  amouat  of  necessary  wtiges  Ib 
iwecl  as  a  scale,  and  people  aay  that  wages  are  high  or  riBc,  or  on 
"  B  contrary  are  low  or  fall,  according  as  they  approach  to  or  re- 
Bde  from  this  point  to  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  labowrer.  Never- 
a  this  conception  of  a  neceasary  wage  it  is  not  stated 
iBt  the  actual  wages  of  labour  cannot  fall  below  tliin  point,  or 
'•  it  must  represent  an  equal  quantity  of  provisions  for  all 

's  and  all  countries. 
"  7.  The  position  and  movement  of  the  wagea  of  labour  must  be 
distin^ished  in  both  these  relations.  Wages  can  in  the  one  con- 
nection be  high  or  rise,  whilst  in  the  other  they  may  be  low  or 
faU,  and  vice  versa.  It  depends  solely  on  the  degree  of  or  the 
change  in  the  productiveness  of  labour  how  far  this  is  possible. 
I^  for  instance,  the  same  quantity  of  labour  produces  more  or  in- 
creasing wealth,  wages  may,  coiuidered  tu  a  share  of  the  prodwl, 
r  fall,  whilst  in  relation  to  the  [Mint  of  necessary  re- 
mts  they  may  be  high  or  actually  rise. 
;  "  8.  Division  of  labour  originally  took  the  shape  in  which  the 
~  I  of  the  soil  were  also  mast^ra  of  the  capital.  Capital  in- 
clodee  raw  material,  incidental  material,  and  tools ;  it  is  product 
which  is  used  for  further  production  ;  it  is,  when  i-educe<I  to 
labour,  expended  labour.  80  long  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  also 
masters  of  the  capital,  the  raw  material  is  necessarily  worked  up, 
whether  by  slaves  or  free  labourers,  in  the  same  service  of  the 
landowner ;  the  landowner  is  at  the  same  time  a  '  roanufacturer,' 
and  generally  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  finished  articles  into  the 
In  such  a  case  the  entire  Sent  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
mbined  owner  of  land  and  capital,  and  no  distinction  is  made 
|1  general  between  ground-rent  and  capital-rent  This  arrange- 
int  predominated  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  is  one 
1  why  the  rich  rej^on  of  political  economy  remained  undis- 
ivered  by  tlie  ancients  ;  because  they  never  had  tlie  conception 
t  capital  in  its  economical  meaning,  but  only  as  capital  in  the 
Mipe  of  money  (geld-capital). 
■"  ".  But  division  of  labour  develops  itself,  because  capital  has 
'  degrees  other  masters  than  the  land,  and  because  in  thin 
fay  the  raw  material  which  is  produced  by  one  set  of  labourers 
Id  the  service  of  the  landowner  now  passes  into  the  possession  of 
the  owner  of  the  capital,  and  is  worked  up  by  labourers  in  his 
employ ;  the  Rent  therefore  is  divided,  and  one  part  falls  to  the 
e  of  the  owner  of  the  raw  material,  namely  the  landowner, 
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[:apital-rent '  takes 
aw  niateml  bean 
materi&l  through 
>  ■work  by  tfae 


the  other  to  the  owner  of  the  capital  who  has  had  the 
material  worked  up.  The  aepavation  between  town  and  country, 
the  legal  division  of  '  city  afiaiis '  ft'Ota  agriculture  &r»t  citlled 
into  being  the  distinction  between  landlord  and  capitalist,  and 
conBCquently  the  separation  of  ground-rent  and  capital-rent  lu 
an  all -pervading  decisive  nile  transforming  the  division  of 
labour. 

"10.  This  division  into  gi'ound-rent  and  'i 
place  in  proportion  to  the  vahte  which  the  i 
to  the  valne  which  is  added  to  the  raw 
the  labour  (manufacture  or  transportation)  i 
capitalist,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  shore  of  the 
value  of  the  completed  product  which  the  raw  material  takea. 
The  smaller  the  value  of  the  raw  matRriaJ  in  proportion  to  the 
manufactured  article,  or  the  reverse,  the  smaller  or  larger  ia 
the  share  of  the  total  return  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
raw  material,  and  consequently  the  laiger  or  the  smaller  the  shan 
of  the  total  return  which  belongs  to  the  nmnufactured  article. 

"11.  The  capitalists  call  the  last  share  profit  on  capitaL  Thia 
profit  they  reckon  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  the  capitftl— 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  hundred,  that  is  so  much  pier  cent. 
This  proportion  expresses  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital.  ~ 
have  at  the  same  time  a  measure  of  the  profit  of  all  capital 
(capitftl-vemiiigens)  employed.  No  one  will  employ  capital  where 
it  does  not  obtain  a  return  at  this  rate ;  and  when  capitiil  ia 
needed  for  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  a.  deduction  of  [he 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  capital  must  be  made  from  the  share  <& 
the  return  which  bi?longa  to  the  raw  material  in  proportion  l« 
amount  of  capital  employed  at  that  rate.  If  there  is  then  *  por- 
tion still  over  that  is  called  ground-rent,  becanse  the  landowner 
receives  it  only  as  landowner,  apart  altogether  &wm  hia  positioit; 
aa  a  capitalist  or  a  labourer.  And  his  land  is  then  usually 
reckoned  on  its  capital  value,  or  the  rent  is  capitalised. 

"  12.  Since  the  higher  the  profit  on  capital  the  Inrger  percentage 
is  reckoned  as  the  share  of  the  capital,  that  percentage  must  nw 
or  fall  as  the  value  of  the  raw  material  ia  lower  or  higher.  ~ 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  which  the  cspitftliste  boy  with  t 
capital  is  reckoned  in  the  capital  on  which  the  ahare  of  the  Benl 
as  profit,  at  so  much  per  cent.,  is  calculated. 

"  13.  If  the  profit  on  capital  is  high  the  ground-rent  mostbl 
low. 
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14.  The  relation  of  value  between  tJie  raw  material  and  ^e 
intactared  article  only  determines  the  proportion  of  the  divi- 

o£  the  Rent  between  the  landowner  and   the  capitalist  aa 
nd-renl  and  profit  on  eupital.     No  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of 
materinl  or  of  the  completed  product  by  itself  can  raise 
or  lower  the  profit  on  the  capital  or  luise  or  lower  the  groiind- 
reiit  nnlesa  a  siinilar  movement  takea  i>lace  in  the  opposite  direc- 
the  other  share  of  the  Rent. 

15.  Such  a  change  in  one  share  of  the  Kent  which  does  not 
the  other,  or  a  change  in  tumOar  sense  in  both  shares  of  the 
— aa.  for  instance,  a  rise  of  the  ground-rent  without  a  fall  of 

on  capital,  or  a  rise  of  gi'ound-rent  and  of  profit  on 
capital  (we  are  speaking  here  always  of  shares  in  the  pro- 
duct) — can  only  take  place  if  the  proportion  of  division  between 
wnges  «nd  Rent  changes  generally,  if  the  Kent  grfnemlly,  that  is, 
rises  or  fidls. 

"  1 6.  It  is  clear  that  a  simultaneouB  rise  of  both  shares  in  Rent, 
the  ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital,  or  a  rise  in  one  portion  of 
rhe  Bent  which  is  not  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  since  both 
can  only  occur  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  Rent  as  a  whole, 
can  tli«refore  only  result  at  the  expense  of  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  wages  of  labour  must  in  this  case  bo  limited  to  a  smaller 
share  of  the  product,  must  be  changed  in  the  contrary  direction, 
as  one  or  the  other  or  both  portions  of  the  Rent  mnst  fall  iu  the 
case  stated  above.  Whether  also  it  must  fall  at  the  same  time 
as  a  share  of  the  product  in  i-elation  to  the  point  of  necessary  sub- 
(iistence  depends  solely  on  whether  the  productiveness  of  labour  has 
iDcreosed  or  not. 

"  1 7.  If  the  productiveness  of  labour  has  not  risen,  and  both  or 
one  of  the  two  shares  of  the  Rent  rise,  the  wages  of  labour  must 
fall  in  both  connections  alike  as  share  of  the  product  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  wage-point  of  necessary  subsistence. 

"  18.  In  the  same  way  if  the  wages  of  laboiur  as  a  share  of  the 
product  are  modified,  this  must  produce  the  opposite  effect  on  one 
or  both  shares  of  the  Rent.  If  a  modification  of  the  wages  of 
labour  takes  place  without  an  accomjianying  modification  of  pro- 
ductiveness, the  ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital  into  which  the 
Rent  has  hitherto  been  divided  will  to  that  extent  be  advantaged 
or  injured;  for  the  relation  between  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
'sd  article  cannot  have  changed  on  its  side  through  a  change 

the  remnneration  of  labour  without  a  simultaneous  alteration 
prodactiveness.       If  the  former  modification    in    the    wages 


of  labour  is  accompanied  by  modification  of  product! veneaa,  for 
example  if  the  wageii  of  labour  have  follea  whilst  the  productive- 
noBS  baa  risen,  it  will  thence  depend  in  which  proportion  the  raw 
mat«rial  and  the  nianufactured  article  have  shared  in  this  inc 
productiveness,  and  that  Hhare  of  the  Rent  alone  or  chiefly  profits, 
from  the  increase  of  tbe  Rent  on  the  whole  in  consequence  of  Uu 
fall  in  the  nagei  of  lahour,  in  which  the  increase  of  productiveti«« 
has  not  taken  place  at  all,  or  has  done  bo  in  the  smallest  degree. 

"  19.  So  far  only  the  effects  of  the  changes  of  the  different  shares 
in  the  product — of  the  wages  of  labour,  vf  ground-rent,  and  of  pro- 
fit on  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  similar  and  changing  pro- 
duotiveneMS — have  been  considered  without  reference  to  a  change 
in  the  total  forces  of  production.  A  change  in  tbe  total  pro- 
ductive forces — that  is,  in  the  number  of  labourers — apart  feom 
the  change  in  productiveness  and  the  proportionate  shares  in  Ills 
proiluction  taken  by  the  labourer,  the  landowner,  and  the  oapitalist, 
only  changes  the  total  amount  of  the  national  production,  md 
therewith  only  the  total  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  of  both  por- 
tions of  the  Rent,  without  exerting  any  influence  upon  the  reU- 
tiona  which  the  shares  of  the  labourer,  of  the  landlord,  and  of  tbe 
capitalist  have  to  one  another.  More  or  less  ground -rent  is  tokcTi 
according  as  the  total  of  the  productive  forces  expended  ha>i  in- 
creased or  diminished  ;  more  or  less  profit  on  capital  ia  deducted 
For  since  the  productiveness  and  the  relative  shares  in  tbe  pro- 
duct of  the  labourer,  the  landowner,  and  capitalist  are  lAken  ■ 
stationary,  the  newly  developed  wealth- production  through  in- 
creased population,  is  divided  only  in  the  old  feshion. 

"  20.  The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  Rent,  however,  in  con 
quence  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  productive  forces,  I 
therefoi'e  ajiparently  a  different  influence  on  the  ground-rent  from 
that  which  it  has  on  the  profit  on  capital  It  miaes  or  depresses, 
indeed,  the  ground-rent,  but  not  the  profit  on  capital.  For  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  gi-ound-rent  must  always  be  reckoned  o 
equally  large  area,  since  the  country  and  the  estates  do  not  grow, 
hut  are  confined  within  fixed  boundaries.  The  increased  or  dim- 
inished prafit  on  capital  is  on  the  contrary  calculated  on  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  capital,  without  which  the  assiuned  deduc- 
tion fi'om  or  addition  to  the  product  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
considered,  and  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  rise  or  fall,  but  oaJy 
more  or  less  profit  on  capital  can  be  i-eceived  in  tbe  nation.  If 
therefore  the  ground-rent  of  a  particular  piece  of  land  C 
rise  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  the   profit  on  oapittl  C 
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b  as  well,  namely,  because  the  Kent  as  a  whole  can  lise  at  the 
f  the  labourer's  participation  in  the  product,  aa  also  because 
e  shore  of  the  Beat  can  rise  at  the  expense  of  the  othev,  the 
id-reot  can  so  rise  for  yet  a  third  reason — the  total  in- 
t  of  Rent — whilst  this  is  not  the  cose  with  resi>ect  to  the 
on  capital  This  last  reason  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
a  of  ft  rise  of  ground-vent. 

.  The  sepai-fltion  of  the  rights  o£  property  Joea  not  alter 
I  principles  of  Eent,      The  groimd-rent  is  divided  between 
mrious  parties  only  in  proportion  to  the  positive  legal  relation. 
JoBt  as  little  does  the  intermediate  position  of  the  contraotor  alter 
B  above  principles.     The  farmer  obtains  only  tlie  profit  on  his 
1,  and  if  he  has  concluded  a  profitiibje  lease,  a  part  of  the 
md-rent  at  the  same  time.     Ko  regular  interest  can  arise  from 
Q  any  other  way  than  by  profit  on  capital     I  am 
\  here  speaking  of  capital  lent  on  mortgage  ;  the  interest  on 
■  18  only  a  product  of  the  ground-rent,  the  impropriation  of  a 
It  of  land  only  a  purchase  of  rent, 

"  "  1.  The  wages  of  labour  can  equally  change  as  well  as  portion 
I  product,  as  in  relation  to  the  'wage-point'  of  absolute 
they  cun  change  in  both  relations  independently 
a 'Opposed  to  one  another,  the  wages  can  fall  for  instance 
jfa  fraction  of  the  product,  and  nevertheless  rise  in  relation  to 
■  point  of  absolute  necessaries.  If  a  settled  proportional  share 
roemlly  assumed  between  wages  of  labour  and  Rent,  both  por- 
I  of  the  Rent,  ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital,  taken  as 
\  in  the  product  can  only  change  in  opposite  senses ;  as 
B  tlie  one  rises  or  falls,  so  much  must  the  other  fall  or  rise. 
I  jiOFtioo  of  the  Rent  changes  without  the  other  being 
d  (hereby,  or  if  they  both  change  equally,  this  change  can 
9  place  if  a  change  in  the  opposite  sense  takes  place  at 
'  a  the  wages  of  labour  ;  a  rise  in  the  ground-rent, 
i  B  share  of  the  product — without  a  fall  in  the  pro- 
^rital,  must  reduce  the  wages  of  labour  as  a  share  of  the 
An  increase  of  tlie  Rent  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
inal  product  raises,  however,  the  ground-rent  also  with- 
Vwii  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  and  the  wages  of 
if  the  pi-oduct,  and  it  Ja  also  a  conceivable  case 
of  tlic.se  various  changes  that  profit  on  capital 
'le  latter,  however,  as  share  of  the  product, — 
rent  may  simultaneously  rise,  then  namely, 
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wh«D  tbe  groimd-reut  falls  f\a  share  of  the  product,  and  thia  £UI 
wUb  Io  the  adFantage  of  the  other  shares  provided  tlutt  thu  fiJI 
is  toon  than  loiide  up  in  consequence  of  the  to^  incn^se  of  Rent. 

**  It  is  only  necessary  tu  grasp  this  indisputable  relation  betweea 
Wages,  Interest,  and  Rent  to  comprehend  the  utter  LoUowne^  ol 
tho  declaration  of  liberal  economists  about  the  harmony  betweoq 
C'npital  and  Labour.  Capital  wonts  high  interest,  the  laadowner 
high  ground-rent,  the  labourer  high  wages — and  nevertheless  one 
of  them  can  only  see  bis  wish  fulfilled  at  the  cost  of  the  othei^" 

Passing  over  the  sections  which  deal  with  exchange,  market 
value,  &c.,  Dr  Meyer  takes  up  Rodbertns'  conclusion  prior  to  tlM 
later  paragraphB. 

Kodl^ertus  says,  "  Positive  law  lays  davra  that  land  and  capital 
belong  just  lis  much  to  private  indiWduals  as  the  forces  of  labour 
to  the  labourer.  Hence  the  labourers  are  compelled  as  a  rule,  in 
order  only  to  bo  able  to  ]»rodui 
with  the  possesBors  of  the  land  and  the  capibd,  and  to  share  tha 
product  with  them.  A  false  and  superficial  abstraction  has  i 
deed  inferred  backwards  special  and  diverse  productive  services 
as  rendered  respectively  by  labour,  land,  and  capital,  in  expliuub* 
tion  of  which  landowners  and  capitaliHUt  participate 
enforced  diviiiioii  ;  and  then,  further,  it  has  been  concdved  that 
the  assumed  product  of  this  combination  is  the  resultant  of  thdl 
various  services  in  co-opemtion.  But  who  cannot  see  that  t4us  il 
the  most  flagrant  pelitio  principii  that  a  science  has  ever 
chargeable  with,  and  we  may  add  the  moat  pernicious  ' 
through  which  the  human  reason  has  ever  bad  to  make  its  wayt 
The  above  combination  does  not  change  one  atom  the  natural  p 
ductive  elements  of  all  wealth,  but  only  removes  a  social  oba 
to  production— the  arbitrary  dead- weight  of  the  possetuiors  of  li 
and  capital — and  removes  this  by  a  division  of  the  product 
the  form,  therefore,  which  the  division  of  labour  nctualljr  t 
to-day,  product  is  exchanged  iigainst  product  as  the  ecooom 
tell  us,  but  the  pui'chasing  {rawer  which  e^ch  Ehurer  pousceses,  n 
not,  an  the  economists  have  fnlsely  concluded,  regulated  by  tlq 
value  of  his  product,  but  according  to  his  share  in  the  product. 

"  29.  In  a  society  snob  aa  is  here  assumed,  and  nuch  as  lo-iIi>7 
actually    exists,    tha  drilB|j0f    ^^    labourer,    landownor,    ai 
capitalist  in  tbuU^^^^^^^fe^fegulated  by  Kor!nl  fm-irright  I 
a  rational  SQ^^^^^^^^^^^^Bibcts  of  tJi'' 
or  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^  laws. 
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Uie  chance  of  tlie  market  how  high  ahall  be  the  share  of  each  class 

^In  tiie  uatioiml  piixlact.     Tbe  relative  shares  of  the  landowner 

^^■4  ca^ntalifit  are  indeed  fixed  by  the  relative  value  of  the  raw 

^^Httetial  or  mauufactiu'ed  product,  and  thia  tends  towards  the  cost 

^HFtha  respective  products,  or  according  to  the  law  of  the  produc- 

tlvejtess  of  the  respective   labours ;  only  for  this  reason  that  the 

sapreme  economical  good,  the  principle  of  all  jiroducta,  labour,  has 

become    an  object  of   exchange  is  the   dirision  between  rent- 

EeiB  and  labourera  Bacrificed  to  the  power  of  exchange.  A 
iar  degradiug  conception  to  that  which  allowed  the  wages  of 
ur  to  be  valued  according  to  the  neceasary  subsistence,  or  aa 
requisites  for  a  machine,  has  also  epoken  with  reference  to  the 
labour  thus  turned  into  a  commodity  of  a  '  natural  price '  or  of 
the  '  coat '  as  in  reference  to  the  product  itself  ;  and  this  natural 
price,  this  cost  of  labour,  has  been  fixed  at  the  production  of  such 
goods  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  always  to  bring  the  labour 
back  again  on  to  the  market,  that  is  to  place  the  labourer  in  the 
portion  to  propagate  his  Bpecies,  What  a  silly  indescribable  con- 
0adiction  is    the  conception    of    that    political   economy    which 

Kee  the  labourers  in  theb-  rightful  position  as  the  arbiters  of 
fate  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  always  treats  them 
omically  as  mere  commodities.  For  in  this  connection  the 
iirerB  are  the  labour. 
"  30.  The  division  of  the  national  production  according  to  the 
'  natural '  laws  of  commerce  involves  the  result  that  with  the 
rising  productiveness  of  labour  the  wages  of  the  labourer  should 
be  an  ever  smaller  shai-e  of  the  product  Since  the  labourers, 
even  if  they  could  perceive  how  through  a  changed  combination 
of  the  same  simple  operations  on  their  part  their  labour  becomes 
constantly  more  productive,  are  not  economically  in  the  position 
to  cope  with  their  employers  on  this  point,  that  their  labour  in 
consequence  of  its  pi-oductiveness,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
n  to  this  productiveness  ought  to  be  reimbursed  in  exchange. 
s  of  exchange  for  them  are  those  which  fix  the  disposal 
r  property,  labour,  at  the  lowest  point ;  and  bo  the  highest 
[deal  property,  the  basis  of  all  production,  becomes  a  common 
I  ftltnost  worthless  commodity.  The  labourers  own  several 
'  labour  but  nothing  more,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
msiness  their  own  hunger  and  the  suffering  of  their 
ist  them.  Hence  they  easily  dispose  of  their 
r  moat  painful  privations  are  satisfied  by  this 
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i  amounts  to  only  so  macb  u  to  givi 

_  k  •»  aet  to  work  again ;  thst  is  to  mx,  to  be  «" 

t- !»'  wtf^r   their    most   prrasuig  neoeaa'  ' 

taiOMUBft  to  less — this  is  the  nsnlt  of  expsneno^— 

»!■■  «t  SBiaU  that  in  csnying  on  their  Uboar  tl 

.^    IjtgMl    to  BMCtifice  their  actaal  stroDgth,  do  tliejr  idle  i 
■  [«  jiUaJ,  n«m  a  deep  &atur&l  instinct  that  under  such  r 
.  lIxi  ruonl  Limditiotis  of  aociaJ  existence  are  Tiolsted  s 
.      U«(  tike  amount  which  Buffices  to  supply  the  direst  n 
I  l^a  <iUMiKitati«e  product  and  no  fixed  proiwndoD  ;  and  indeed  ii 
D  qf  the  life  of  a  labourer  in  the  Bame  nmntiy  and  oo  t 
lU'ittM^  uf  jvmx9  is  about  the  same  quantity. 

■*  il.  'nie  more  populous  the  country,  the  saore  j 
limb  luxMUUt  the  labour  and  the  greater  the  indiridoal  b 
uutn,  IB  a  (wmpletely  unrestrained  system  of  e    '     _ 
Ihbourci*  compelled  to  work  '  cheap,'  since  more  and  I 

»  Hccounts  is  the  labour  assimilated  to  a  commodity  whid 
M  ouder  the  law  of  competition,  and  of  an  injurions  compc 
;.  and  therefore  for  this  reason  the  contractors  are  placed  ii 
Uw  [Weition  to  give  work  to  those  who  ask  least.     As  if  the  o 
i[«ctM«  gave  work  and  did  not  r 

"  32,  If   every  ahai-er   in    the  exchange  always  received  1 
■ailire  product  of  his  labour,  if  his  power  of  purchase  oonsi 
Um  market  value  of  the  entire  product,  as  it  is  well  known  1 
politicai  eoononiists  of  the  school  of  Ricardo  as  well  as  nS  SaM 
Baatiat  used  falsely  to  assert,  then  no  increase  of  product' 
could  bring  about  a  glut  of  one  commodity  or  of  all  o 
uDlil  all  co-operators  had  received  enough  thereof  to  s 
novda,  tintil  more  of  them  had  been  produced  than  g 
tviiuirod  in  the  society.     For  since  the  market  value  of  ( 
iluot  ia  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  productiveness,  the  market  palnf 
ut  the  product  of  each,  accordiug  to  the  above  assumption,  r 
tosinH  the  same  for  thone  whose  product  has  bL-en  produced  wtlll 
HU  incroaned  scale  of  productiveness,  and  consequently  therefor 
iU  purohntung  power  is  the  same  as  with  thoae  \ 
this  has  not  happened,     Erery  sharer  would  be  uhle  lo  Luy  % 
Ux^lfa  quantity  of  that  jpdprt  where  prodnctivi 
the  pH^M>rtian  jn  i  " 

'  '  s  able  so  Iii... 

I  the  iiii:tv4-. .. 
1  werv  ""'-^yt^  niTtrt  k 
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woiUd  not  be  able  to  purcliase  more,  even  if  ho  could  purchase 

more.     In  this  caae,  thei-eforo,  the  purchasing  power  in  aooiety 

remaiiiB  alwAvs  equal  to  its  productiveness  or  ao  much  value  in 

use  as  Bocietj   ])rodiiced    so    much    value    in   exchange  and  Bo 

III       Paeh  purchasing  power  it  would  also  possess,  until  all  the  needs 

I^Hf  eadi  co-operator  In  the  production  were  satisliod.    Over-produc- 

^^Bm  oonld  therefore  only  exist  when  the  members  of  the  society 

^^Hhl  already  fully  satisfied  their  vonts,  whilst  the  present  com- 

^^Tderoftl  crises  consist  precisely  in  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  of 

glut  fonr-fifths  or  five-sixtha  of  society  are  in  want 

"The  increase  of  productiveness  would  have  the  same  residt  if 
indeed  the  pnxtucC  were  divided  as  it  is  to-day  into  three  shares, 
It  the  share  of  each  individual  were  to  remain  a  fixed  portion. 
>rding  to  this  assnmption  also  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
ieipntor  in  the  exchange  would  remain  the  same  no  matter 
(ow    the  productiveness  might    rbe,   and  overi)rodHction  could 
likewise  only  occur  when   the  wants  of   all  participatora  were 
mtiBfied.  .  .  . 
^^     "  Only  if  neither  of  these  two  assumptions  fits,  if  the  pro- 
^^Bliiot  is  not  aimply  shared  in  three  fixed  portions,  but  accord- 
^^Bu  to  the  '  natural '  laws  of  self-regulating  exchange,  the  share  of 
^^Sw  working  classes,  that  is  of  the  great  majority  of  society,  does 
ibot  remain  a  fixed  unchangeable  fraction  of  the  i)roduct,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  product  in  precisely  the 
»ame  proportion  as  the  productiveness  increases,  then  this  happy 
^^jonsequenoe  of  the  increase  of  productiveness  cannot  follow.     For 
^^^k  this  third  assumption    purchasing  power  and   productiveness 
^^Htauin  so    longer    in  proportionate  relation.      The  purchasing 
I^Bvrer  of  the  greater  part  of  society  reduces  itself  much  more 
I       in  relation  to  the  lising  productiveness,  and  society  is  placed  in 
th«  position  to  produce  utility  value  which  is  no  longer  value  in 
exchange  and  power  of  purehaae;  while  further,  the  greater  num- 
ber hnve  their  wants  unsatisfied  on  that  account. 

"  33,  It  ii;  manifest  that  where  and  when  the  '  nntuml '  laws  of 
pjioh&ngo  have  such  effects,  and  no  rational  laws  interpose  an 
obitacle  to  these  effecta,  necessarily  there  must  be  what  are  to-day 
□died  glut  and  pauperism.  There  must  then  necessarily  arise 
— 1 — jjj—y  piienomena  so  remarkable  as  these,  that  the  pro- 
)f  society  may  yet  rise  so  high,  may  rise  so  high 
mhers  could  live  in  luxury  from  its  product,  never- 
x»>unt,  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  majority 
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is  plunged  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  the  minority  lives  in  exces- 
sive luxury.  There  must  be  produced  in  consequence  of  tlio 
inseparable  connection  between  political  economy  and  the  l^pil 
and  political  develnpment,  which  at  the  santo  time  brings  with  it 
an  ever  greater  equality  before  the  hiw,  and  gi-eater  political  free- 
dom, there  must  be  produced,  I  say,  that  fatal  contradiction  iit 
society,  that  the  more  equal  and  the  more  free  all  its  members 
become  before  the  law  and  politically,  the  more  unequal  and  dr* 
pendent  are  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  economically. 
Then  such  monstrosities  as  commercial  crises  and  pauperism  must 
arise.  As  concerns  the  commercial  crisis  this  must  be  so,  becaow 
since  the  purchasing  (mwer  of  the  majority  of  society,  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  always  aa  a  whole  less  as  the  productiveness  rises, 
over-production  must  always  arise  sooner  than  the  wants  of  society 
ore  fiilly  satisfied.  And  as  concerns  pauperism,  this  must  happen, 
because  the  material  claims  of  the  majority  of  society,  the  woA- 
ing  classes,  are  continually  enhanced,  theii'  desii'es  are  continually 
inflamed  by  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  minority,  whilst  the 
amount  of  income  of  those  whose  economical  position  ia  ruined 
falls.  It  must  come  then  to  such  incredible  nonsense  as  this,  that 
whilst  the  majority  of  society  languish  in  poverty,  they  are  never- 
theless not  allowed  to  exert  their  productive  forces  to  their  full 
extent  by  a  long  way,  because  if  they  did  the  smaller  section 
would  be  plunged  into  poverty. 

"  34.  In  this  '  natural '  law  of  a  perfectly  unfettered  exchange 
lies  the  key  to  the  economical  problem  of  the  pi-esent  time.  The 
assumptions  from  which  such  phenomena  as  pauperism  and  oom- 
mercial  crises  follow  as  natural  consequences  come  forth  to-day  in 
actual  practice,  and  society  has  enacted  no  rational  laws  to  keep 
in  check  the  practical  results  of  tliese  now  practical  assumptions. 
Pi-oductivenesB  lias  increased  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  if  not  in 
so  great  a  degree  in  the  production  of  taw  material  as  in  manu- 
facture and  transport,  nevertheless  even  there  to  a  very  connider- 
ablo  extent.  The  national  product  has  also  greatly  increased, 
through  the  increase  of  productive  forces  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  population.  The  wages  of  labour,  on  the  contrajy,  in 
Europe,  where  they  are  not  favourably  influenced  by  oolonial 
relations,  as  in  North  America  or  Australia,  but  biive  developed 
from  the  wage  relations  of  the  serf  (through  much  denser  popuUtioOi 
and  at  the  same  time  through  the  land  being  eiktirely  occupied), 
wages  in  such  conditions  are  nowhere  much  or  far  above  the  point  of 
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abaolatc  necessaries.  Further,  the  above-mentioned  social  relatioaa 
have  developed  themselvee  in  such  manner  that  they  have  exerted 
«  conetaotly  increasing  pressure.  Whence  the  conclusion  follows 
that  the  existmg  form  of  di\-ision  of  the  national  product  cannot 
continue.  The  wages  of  labour  have,  in  fact,  become  in  Europe 
an  ever  smaller  relative  shore  of  the  product  .  .  .  This  form  of 
divisioa  of  the  national  product  has  therefore  also  inflicted 
pauperism  and  commercial  crises  upon  society.  They  have  both 
become  facts  aa  real  aa  that  division  and  its  premises.  No 
optimism  is  blinder,  no  selfishness  mora  narrow,  than  that  which 
is  not  shaken  out  of  its  slumber  by  the  violence  with  which  these 
phenomena  have  taken  shape,  and  manifested  their  imiversiil 
significance.  Those  who  deny  them  we  need  not  connt.  The 
dispute  is  no  longer  about  their  existence,  but  about  their 
remedy,  and  chiefly  only  against  the  opinion  which  aa.sume8  tlieir 
altsolute  necessity  in  the  same  way  that  social  anomalies  are 
assumed  to  be  God's  wilL" 

BodbertuB  goes  on  to  assert  that  society  can  never  permit  this 
pauperism  and  these  crises  to  continue.  TTiw  proposed  remedies 
are,  however,  in  nowise  of  a  revolutionary  character.  They  are — 
(1)  a  r^nlar  scale  of  wages  and  a  normal  working  day  ;  (2)  State 
circulating  capital  in  some  such  general  shape  aa  labour  notes, 
U^ther  with  a  reasoned  r^pilatioii  of  production  in  the  collective 
interest ;  and  (3)  general  centres  of  distribution  in  the  form  of 
State  co-operative  stores.  Bodbertus  was,  in  fact,  essentially  a 
oonservattve ;  and  living  a  retired  life  aa  a  landed  proprietor  he 
devoted  himself  to  working  out,  from  his  point  of  view,  the 
problems  of  his  time  undisturbed,  as  fiir  as  possible,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  world  without  His  principal  theories  were  put 
forward  as  early  as  1850,  and  his  iofluouce  upon  I^ssalle  liiiK 
already  been  spoken  of.  Eodbertus'  correspondence  with  that 
a^tator,  oa  well  as  with  other  economists,  is  of  high  importance. 
Hia  pupil  and  the  editor  of  his  letters,  Dr  R.  Meyer,  argues  that 
as  Europe  no  longer  has  a  monopoly  of  machinery,  and  is  brought 
into  competition  with  the  cheap  food  and  wares  produced  in 
America  and  Russia,  or  China  and  India,  but  especially  in 
America,  the  assumption  of  rising  productiveness  in  Europe  no 
longer  holds  good.  The  total  income  to  be  divided  up  will  be 
constantly  less  per  head  on  an  increasing  population,  whih-t 
the  plutocracy  take  an  increasing  share.  Europa  verannt, 
"Europe  is  being  impovei-ished "   cries   Meyer.      But  whatever  , 
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Elegance  and  Hconomy.     Twenty-lint  Edition,    Crown 

Svo,  21.  dJ. 


Svo,  2J.  &/. 

'INS,    Ellict.—VJoTk    amongst   'Working    Men.     Sixth 

Edition.   ■  Crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 
lOffNADAY,  IV.  7:— Two  Years  in  a  Jungle.   With  Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo,  i\s. 
WOtiELLS,  If.  D.—A.  Little  Girl  among  the  Old  Masters, 

With  iDtroduciion  and  Comment,    S4  Plates,     Oblong  crown 

Svo,  loj. 
lUMBOLDT,  Barm  WUhttm  r™.— The  Sphere  and  Duties  ot 

Government,      Translated    from    the    Ceiman    by   Joseph 

CouLTHARD,  Jun.     Post  Svo,  5j. 
lYNDMAN,  H.  J/.— The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 

England.     Loi^e  crown  Svo.  %i.  bd. 
THURN,    Everard  /:— Among  the   Indians  of  Guiana. 

Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anlhropologic,  from  the  Interioc  of  British 
Guiana.     With  S3  Illustnitions  and  a  Map.     Demy  Svo,  \%s. 
KGLEBY,  Iht  laU  CUmmt  iW,— Essays.     Edited  by  his  Son,     Crown 
%-Vi,  It.  bd. 
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LELANDt  Charles  G, — ^The  Breltinann  Ballads.  The  only  tn- 
thorized  Edition.  Complete  in  I  vol.,  including  Nineteen 
Ballads,  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe  (never  before  printed). 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Gaudeamus.  Humorous  Poems  translated  from  the  German  of 
Joseph  Victor  Scheffel  and  others.     i6mo,  3;.  6d. 

The  English  Gipsies  and  their  Language.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d, 

Fu-Sang ;  or,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.     Crown  8vo,  yx.  6d, 

Pidgin-English  Sing-Song;  or,  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  Second  Editioo. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

The  Gypsies.     Crown  8vo,  lor.  6d, 

Light  on  the  Path.  For  the  Personal  Use  of  those  who  are  Ignorant 
of  the  Eastern  Wisdom.  Written  down  by  M.  C.  Fcap.  8vo, 
IX.  6d, 

LOCHER^  CarL— An  Explanation  of  Organ  Stops,  with  Hinu 
for  Effective  Combinations.    Demy  8vo,  51. 

LONGFELLOW,  H.  Wadsworth,—lAi^.  By  his  Brother,  Samubl 
Longfellow.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  3  vols.  Demy 
8vo,  42X. 

LONSDALEy  Margaret.— SisXev  Dora  :  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Thirtieth  ^ition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s,  6a, 

George  Eliot :  Thoughts  ux)on  her  Life,  her  Books,  and 
Herself.    Second  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  ix.  6d, 

Lotos  Series  (The).  Pot  8vo,  bound  in  two  styles:  (i)  cloth,  gilt 
back  and  edges ;  (2)  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  uncut, 
3^.  6t/.  each. 

The  Original  Travels  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Baron  Munchausen.     Illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

The  Breitmann  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Author's 
Copyright  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface  and  Additional  Poems. 

Essays  on  Men  and  Books  Selected  from  the  Earlier 
W^ritings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Vol.  I.  Introductory — 
Lord  Clive— Milton— Earl  Chatham— Lord  Byron.  With  Criti- 
cal Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 
With  Portraits. 

The  Light  of  Asia ;  or.  The  Great  Renunciation.  Being  the 
Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder 
of  Buddhism.  Told  in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.LE.,  C.S.L    With  Illustrations  and  a 

Portrait  of  the  Author. 
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The  Marvellous  and  Rare  Conceits  or  Master  Tyll 
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English  Tongue.  By  Kessetji  H.  R.  Mackenzie.  Atiomcd 
with  mntiy  most  Diverting  and  Cuoniiig  Device:^  by  Alfred 
Chowojill. 
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Lowder,  Charles:  A  Biography.     By  the  Aiilborof  "Si.  Teresa." 
Twelfth  Edition.     With  i'orttail.     Cronn  Svo,  31.  &/. 


t'C/TES,  Eva  C.  £.— Lectures  on  General  Nursing,  d 
the  Probationers  of  the  Ijindon  Ilospilol  Trninine 
Nurecs.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  u.  6tf. 


LVKI2f,  J. — Arnongst  Machines.  A  Description  of  Various  Me. 
chanical  Appliances  usod  in  the  Manufnctuie  of  Wood,  Metat, 
etc.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Second  Edition.  64  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo,  31.  6J. 
The  Young  Mechanic.  Containing  Direciiona  for  (he  Use  of 
nil  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  [he  Construction  of  S team-Engines, 
etc.  A  Book  For  Boys,  becond  Edition.  With  70  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo,  y.  dd. 


fLEY,  E.—^\■\e  Art  of  Judging  the  Character  of  Indi- 
viduals from  their  Handwriting  and  Style.  With  ^S 
Plales.     Square  i6nio,  51. 

W,  Edit-aid  Bulvtr,  /.arJ.—'Lite,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  ihe  Earl  of  Lvtton.  With  Portraits, 
nilWnttions  and  Facsimiles.     Uerny  Svo.    Vols.  I,  and  II,,  jis. 
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Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Xdvlus,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  NiNiAN  Hill  Thomson,  M.A.  Large 
crown  8vo,  I2j. 

The  Prince.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.  Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6f. 

MAIDEN,  J.  -ff.— The  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia  (in- 
cluding Tasmania).     Demy  8vo,  izr.  dd, 

Maintenon,  Madame  de.  By  Emily  Bowles.  With  PortraiL 
Large  crown  Svo,  1$,  6d, 

MARCHANT,  W,  T.—ln  Praise  of  Ale.  Songs,  Ballads,  Blpigrams 
and  Anecdotes.     Crown  Svo,  los,  6d, 

MARKHAM^  Capt,  Albert  Hastings,  R.IV.—The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  fidl-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  or. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  Including  Religious,  Practical,  and  Political 
Aspects  of  the  Question.    By  Ap  Richard.     Crown  Svo,  y, 

MARTIN,  G.  A.— The  Family  Horse:  Its  Stabling,  Care,  and 
Feeding.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

MA  rilERS,  S.  L.  J/.— The  Key  of  Solomon  the  King.  Translated 
from  Ancient  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Plates. 
Crown  4to,  25^. 

The  Kabbalah  Unveiled.  Containing  the  Three  Books  of  the 
Zohar.  Translated  into  English.  With  Plates.  Post  Svo, 
loj.  6t/. 

The  Tarot :  its  Occult  Signification,  Use  in  Fortune- 
Telling,  and  Method  of  Play.     32mo,  u.  td. ;  with  pack 

of  78  Tarot  Cards,  5^. 

MAUDSLEY,  If.,  M.D.— Body  and  ^Will.  Being  an  Essav  con- 
cerning  Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.     Svo,  12s, 

Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s, 

Mechanic,  The  Young.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Containing  Directions 
for  the  Use  of  all  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of 
Steam-Engines  and  Mechanical  Models.  By  the  Rev.  J.  LUKIN. 
Sixth  Edition.     With  70  Engravings.     Crown  Svo,  y,  6d, 

Mechanic's  Workshop,  Amateur.  Plain  and  Concise  Direcdcms 
for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metals.  By  the  Author  of 
♦•  The  Lathe  and  its  Uses.*'  Sixth  Edition,  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo,  6s, 
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Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Ignax  and  Charlotte  Mo3ch«le9. 

Translated  by  Felix  Moschelles.     Numerous  IlluslraUoas  anil 
Facsimiles.     Svo,  lit. 

]  and  the  Scandlna- 

'^LVTOlif,  Jttv.  /^«iMf/>.— Capital  and  Wages.    8vo,  t^. 

The  "Welfare  of  the  MiUioas.    Crown  8vo,  limp  clolh,  is.  6rf. ; 
paper  covere,  li, 
Mitchel,  Joha,  Life.     By  William  Dillos.    2  volt    Wiih  Porlrait. 

8vo,  HI. 
HTCBELL,  Lucy  AT.— A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.     With 
DaioeEOUs  Illustialians,  including  6  Platec  io  Fhototfpe.     Super- 
n^p]  8vo,  4X1. 
Mohl,  Julius  and  Mary,  Letters  and  Recollections  of.     By 
M.  C  M.  Simpson.    With  roittaiis  and  z  Illustraiions.     Demy 
8vo,  151, 
MOODIE,  D.  C.  /".—The  History  of  the  Battles  and  Adven- 
tures of  the  British,  the  Boers,  the  Zulus,  etc.,  la 
Southern  Africa,  ftom  the  Time  of  Fhaiaoh  Necho  to  i£8o. 
With  lllustiatioDs  and  Ci>l<:>uied  Maps.    3  vols.    Crown  Svo,  36/, 
MOSFIT,  Camplfl!.—K  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Soaps.     Wilh  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  £i  iw.  64. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pure  Fertilizers,  and  the  Chemical 
CoDvcision  of  Rocli  Gu.inos,  etc.,  into  various  valuable  I'roducts, 
With  28  Platen     8vo,  £4  4/. 
MOORE,  Attbrey  Z,— Science  and  the  Faith  :  Essays  on  Apologetic 

Sulijects.     Crown  Svo,  (ss. 
AtORTSON,  J.  Coftir.—Tha  Service  of  Man :  an  Essay  lowaiJs  the 

Religion  of  the  Future.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
MORRIS.  «iu-/i*.— Aryan  Sun-Myths  the  Origin  of  Religions. 

With  an  Introduciion  by  Charles  Morkis,     Crown  8vo,  6j. 
JUORX/S,  CeiaierneHr,  U.S.  Hfmislir  ta  ^fa«e^.— Diary  and  Letters. 
t  T0I9,     Demy  Svo,  30/. 
tSSNTHAL,  7.  dt,  and  HARTmC,  Jamci  £.— Ostriches   and 
Ostrich  Farming,     Second  Edition.     With  S  full-page  illus- 
tralions  and  20  Woodcuts.     Royal  Svo,  lej.  bi/. 
/,  JohnLothrop.   AMemoir.    By  Ouver  Wendell  Uolmes. 
Crown  Svo,  &r. 

WiMALL,  M.  G.  and  S-  71— Handbook  of  the  River  Plate, 
compriMng   tlie  Argentine   Republic,   Uruguay,  and  Paraguay, 
Witb  Six  Maps.     Fifth  Ediljon.     Crown  Svo,  7J.  6d. 
cavOi   Major-Gen.    Sir   Thomas.     A   Memoir.     I!y   Sir   A.   J. 
Akbuthkot.    Crown  8vo,  3/,  6u'. 
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n  the  History  of  m;  Creed. 


6  vols.    aMoIUi 

A/:y!LL,  J.  H.  ^— The  Biology  of  Dally  Life.    Posi  8vo,  3J.6/. 

KF.iVMAN,  Cnrif/na/.— Characteristics  from   the  "WrlUn^  oT. 

Being  Selections  from  liU  various  Works.     Arranged  «'  ' 

Author's  personal  ApprovaL      Eighth  Edition.      With 

CroMTi  8vo,  61. 

*,*  A  FortTait  oT  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing, 

be  had,  3f.  td. 

fCfiVMAN,  Framii  H'l'/Uaai.— Essays  on  Diet.     Small  crown  Stra, 

cloth  limp,  V. 

MiscelJanlea,     Vol.    H,,   HI.,   nnd   IV.      Essays,   Ttacu. 

Addresses,  Moral  and  Religious.    Demy  Svo.   VoU.  II.  and  IlL, 

121.    Vol.  IV.  -  ■ 

Reminiscences  of  Two  Exiles  and  T^o  Wars.     Crowi 

Svo,  y.  bd. 
Phases  of  Faith  ;  01,  Passages  fi 

Crown  8vo,  y.  U. 
The  Soul :   Her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.     Tenth   Edition. 

Post  Svo,  y.  td. 
Hebre-w  Theism.     Koyal  Svo,  4;.  61/. 
Anglo-Saxon  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.     Demy 
New  South  Wales,  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 

Society  of,      Published  annually.     Price  lOi.  td. 
Nowf   South   Wales,   Publications  of   the   Governmenl  of. 

New  Zealand  Institute  Publications 


£i  u.  each. 
II.  An  Index  to  the  Transact! 

the  Ni 

F.R-S.     Vols.  l.loVin.     Demy 
newr  Zealand:   Geological  Surrey.     List  of  rul>tii 

plication. 
DATES.   Frank,   F.K.C.S.—iAala.hti\e  Land   and   the  Victoria 

Falls.     A  Nflluralisl's  Wanderings  in   the   Inlci" 

Africa.     Edited  by  C.  G.  Oates.  B.A.     With  nuin 

liana  and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  21J, 
O'SA'/F.X.  R.  Barry.— ItiOi  W^rongs  anil  English 

H'ilh  other  Essays.     Crown  Svo,  y. 
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(TBRIEX,  R.  Barry.— (ontimitil. 

The   Home   Ruler's   Manual.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,   ii.   &/.  j 

OLCOTT,  Henry  S.—T'tittoaa-^ti-^,  Religion,  and  Occult  Science. 

Wilh  Glcssnry  of  Ea&tern  Woids.     Crown  8yo,  ^s.  bJ. 
Posthumous  Humanity,    ASiudyofPhnntoins.    By  Adolpiik 

D'AssiEB.     TransIaicJ  and  Annolaled  by  Henry  S.  Olcoit. 

Crown  Svo,  ^s.  dd. 
Our  Public  Schools— Eton,   Harrowr,   Winchester,   Rugby, 

Westminster,     Marlborough,      The      Charterhouse. 

Crown  Svo,  6j, 


The  Debatable  Land  betiveen  this  "World  and  theNext. 
With  Illu5»alive  Nanalions.  Second  Edilion.  Ciowm  Svo, 
71.  W. 

iof  AulobiQgraiihjf, 

OXLEY,  WaUam.—\Ao6.fiTa   Messiahs  and  Wonder- TVorkers, 

A  Hiitory  of  the  Variou*  M«sianic  Claimanta  lo  Special  DiviiM 

Prert^tives.     Post  8\-o,  jr. 
Parchment  Library.     Choicely  Prinieil  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 

parehment  antique  or  cloth,  6f.  ;  vellmn,  7j.  W.  each  volume. 
Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Prior,     With  an  Inttoduciioa 

and  Notes  by  At;sTiN  Dobson, 
Sartor  Resartus.    By  Thomas  Carlvlr. 
The  Poetical  W^orka  of  John  Milton,     a  vols, 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,     Edited  by  A.   U'.  Pollaro, 

3  vols. 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  S^vlft.      Selected  and 

edited,  wilh  s  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanixv  Lane-Poolr. 
Ds  Quincey''5  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 

Reprinted  from  the  Fir&i  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  GASKtrr. 
The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
Selections  from  the  Prose  Wfritings  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

With  a   Preface  and    Notes    by    Stanlev    Lase-Poole   and 

PotUiit. 
English  Sacred  Lyrics. 
Sir  Joshua   Reynolds's   Discourses,     Tdiied   by   EDMUNa 

Goiit 
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English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Ckawtokd. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.    Edited  hf  Mare  Pattisok. 

With  Portrail  after  Vcrtue. 
French  Lyrics.     Selected  and  Annotated  hf  Gborge  Saihts- 

BURY.    With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  hj 

H.  G.  Gliodoni. 
Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.    Wilh  Memoir  by  Ansmi  Dobson, 

and  an  Etched  Portiail  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Stretch  by  Sir 

Godfrey  Kncller. 
Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Richard  Garn'btt. 
The  Christian  Year.     Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 

Holy  Days  throuKhout  the  Year.      Wilh  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 

Rev,  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G,  Richmond,  R.A. 
Shakspere's  TWorlta.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 


Q.  Horati  Flaccl  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A,  Cornish,  AsatOA 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  aflet  a  design  by  L.  AhM 
Tailemn,  t-irhfH  hy  Ij-npold  Ijinrenslam, 

Edg.ir  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Es^ayon  his  Poetry  bf 
AnukeW  Lang,  and  a  Ftonlispiece  by  Unley  Sambouine. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowdbn.    Withi 

Frontispiece  etched  by   Leopold   Lowenstam,   after  the  OeiA 

Mask. 
English    Odes.     Selected   by  Edmund  Gos5e.    With  Froalic 

piece  on  India  paper  by  Ilamo  Thomycroff,  A.R.A, 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  Thomas  X  Ktxra,    A 

revised  TranBlation.    With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  ftcm  > 

Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 
Poems:   Selected  from  Percy  Bvsshe  SheI-lky.    Dedicalcd  lo 

Ladf  Shelley.     Wnii  a  Fre&ce  by  RiceurD  GARNETT  muI 
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J'ARSLOf!,    ^apk, — Our    Railways.       Skelches,    Histoiiol    and 

Dtscnptive.     With  PticticKl  Inlormatioii  as  to  Faies  Bud  Rate<, 

elc,  and  a,  Chapter  on  Railway  Kefonn.      Crown  Svo,  &. 
FMTON.  A.  A.~A  History  of  tha  Egyptian  Revolution,  from 

Ihc  Period  oS  tbe  Mamelukes  to  tbe  Deatli  of  Mobammed  All. 

Second  Edition.     2  vols.     Demy  Evo,  yi.  (ni. 
PAULS,  Raaheld. — Simon  de  Moatfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  ilie 

Creator  of  tlie  Uuu»c  of  Commons.     Crown  Svo,  6r. 
Paul  of  Tarsus.     By  the  Author  of  "Rabbi  Jeshiu."    Crown  8™, 

41.  W. 
FEMBEKTON,  T.  ^r/i^r.— Charles  Dickens  and  the  Stage.    A 

Record  of  his  Connection  wiih  the  Drama.    Crown  Svo,  in. 
FEZZI,  DerunicB.—ATYBKi  Philology,  according  to  the  most  recent 

researches  (Glottologia  Aria  Recenlissima].     Translated  by  E.  S. 

Roberts.     Crown  Svo,  &[. 
m.rFEIFFER,   £mj7c.— "Women   and    'Work,      An    Eisay   on    the 

Relation  to  Health  nod   Physical   Derelopmcnl  of  the  Higher 

Education  of  Girli.     Crown  evo,  6r, 
■bantasms  of  the  Living.     By  Edmund  Gubne\-,  FkedekicW. 

H.  MvERS,  M.A.,  and  Fiunk  Podmorb,  M.A.    2  vols.    Demy 

Svo,  ill. 


fprCCIOTTO,  5few«.— Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History.   Detcy 

■  Svo,  IS/. 

Iplerce  Gambit :    Chess   Papers   and    Problems.      By  James 
PiEKCE,  M.A.,  and  W,  Timrrell  Pierce.      Crown  Svo,  &.  6d. 

^/ESSE,  Ckarlei  ^.— Chemlstt^  In  the  Brewing-Room.    Being 
the  substance   of   a  Course  of  Lessons  to   Practical  Brewers, 
Fcap.,  s*- 
t/AT.— The   Lettera  of  Pllny   the  Tounger.     Translated  by 

J.  D.  Lewis.    Post  Svo,  y. 
^Viil'TRE,  Charla  7o-(i..— King's  College  Lectures  on  Elocu- 
tion.    Foarlh  Edition.     Post  Svo,  Ijr. 
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Psychical  Research,  Proceedings  of  iha  Society  for.    PuUuhtd 

imsulnrly.     Post  Svo.     Vol.  I,  to  III.   Itu.  rMh.     Vol.  IV.  g.. 

Vol.  V.   10/, 
PUXITZ,  F.adjfig.—  Code-Book  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,    Tiinv- 

lated  by  O.  KNort  and  J.  W.  Maciiieen.     3Jmo,  i      '  ' 
XAPSOlf,  EJivarJ  jf.— The  Struggle   between    England  and 

France  for  Supremacy  in  India,    Cnmn  8vo,  41.  6d, 
XAVEjVSTEiy,  E.  G.,  and  HILLEV.  7Mn.— The  Gymnasium 

and  its  Fittings.    WithuPlaleiorillustrstiona.    8<ro,a>.M. 
READE,  iFinaiw/.— The  Martyrdom  of  Man,   TTiirtcenth  EdidM. 

KS.VDELl,   y.    -W— Concise    Handboolt    of    the    Island  ot 
Madeira,   WiihrUnorFunchalantl  Map  of  the  Iilanil. 
Edition.     Fcnp.  Svo,  \s.  &/. 

KHYS,  7*in.— Lecluros  on  Welsh  Philology.  Second  Editioa. 
Crown  Sto,  151. 

EIDEAL,C.  /".— ■Wellerlsms.  from  "Pickwick  "and  "Master 
Humphrey's  Clock."    iSmo,  » 

HIPPER,  /ri//M»r.— Machine  Drawing  and  Design,  fgr  En- 
gineering .Students  and  Ptactknl  Engineer*.  Iliuitialrf  liy  55 
Plates  and  numcrotu  Eaplin.itoiy  Noiei.     Royal  410,  35;. 

SOBlNSOlf,  A.  Mary  ^.— The  Fortunate  Lovers.  Twcnnr-Ktca 
Novell  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.     Large  crown  Svo,  lot.  id. 

ROLFS,  Eiiilatt  NrvUle,  and  INGLERY.  ffat^vml^.—'I'laplea  to 
1888,     With  IlluslralioQ!.     Crown  8vo,  &r, 

ROSMim  SERII.irf,  A 
I  voK     With  Poll 

ROSS,  Peny.—A.  Professor  of  Alchemy.     Croivn  Svo,  3/.  6J, 

ROUTLEDGE,  7flm".-English  Rule  and  Native  Opinion  In 
India.    Svo,  loj    =  ' 

RULE,  MariiH.  M.A.  —  'Thc  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselin, 
Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  tha 
Brltalns.     a  vols.     Ueray  Si-o,  3Sj. 

RVTltERFQRD,  J/liri.— The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Ruther^ 

ford  and  Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance.     Edited  If 

Reuben  Shapcott.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  7/.  6A 

The   Revolution   in   Tanner*s   Lane.     Edited   by  Eiijbis 

Shapcott.     Crown  Svo,  7     " 
Miriam's  Schooling:  and  other  Papcn.     Edited  by  Rents 
Shapcott.     Crown  Svo,  6r. 

SAMUELSON,  7o»wj.— India,  Past  and  Present:  Hiiioricil, 
Social,  and  Political,  With  a  Mnp,  Kiplanaiofy  Woodcuts  aad 
Collotype  Views,  Portrails,  etc.,  from  36  Photographs.     Svo,ii 


Kegan  Paul,  Tnnch,  Tiiibmr  &■  Co's  Puhlkatioits.     25 

SA.VVELSOy,  7amis-<eHli»utd. 

History  of  Drink,     A  Review,  Social,  Sdeiiiiiic,  ind  Political. 

Second  Edition.  8vo,  6j. 
Bulgaria,  Past  and  Present:    Histnric:il,  Poliilcnl,  and  Dc- 

fcripiive.     Wiih  Mnp  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo, 

SAl^DWiTH,  F.  ,1/.— Egypt  as  a  Winter  Resort.     Crown  Svo. 

SA.VTIJGOE,  Oanul—TheCnTry  Cook's  Assistant     Fcap,  8vo, 

clolb.  11.  6if.  ;  paper  covers,  \s. 
SAYCE,  Kn:  Anhiialil  //«<:)■,— Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,    a  vol?.   Crown  Svo,  91, 
SAYiVELL,  7.  A.—Ne-w  Popular  Handbook  of  County  Dia- 
lects,    down  Svo,  51. 
SCHAIBI.E,  C.  H.—Kti  Essay  on  the  Systematic  Training  of 

the  Body.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
SCHLEICBEK,  Ausuit.—k.  Compendium  of  the  Comparative 
Gfammar  of  tha   Indo-European,  Sanskrit.  Greek, 
and  Latin  Languages.     Translated  from  the  Third  German 
—  "  '  n  by  Herbert  Bendall.     2  parts.    Svo,  131.  dd. 
\NES,  VV.  BaJ^ilr.—Toar  Centuries  of  English   Letters: 
A  Selection  of  350  Lrtiets  by  1  jo  Writers,  fiom  the  Period  of  the 
PbsIoq  Lcllers  to  the  Present  Time.      Third  Edition.      Large 
enown  Svo,  ii. 
*TT,  Em/amin.—A  State   Iniquity:    Its   Rise,    Extension, 

and  Overthrow.     Demy  Svo,  plain  cloth,  jr.  6J.  ;  gilt,  5'- 
By,  ^-  J/.— The  Shakespeare  Classical  Cictlonai^;  or, 
Mylholc^ical  Allusions  in  Ihe  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Explained. 
Fcap.  Svo,  u. 

,,  Bishop,  /•/  }Vrai  Zealamf  and  af  LUhfiiU.     A  .Sketch  of  hii 

life  and   Work,   with    Further    Gleanings   from    his    Letters, 

lODs,  and  Speeches,     By  the  Rev,  Canon  Cubteis.     Laigc 

a  Svo,  71,  U. 

•JEANT.    II'.   C.  £/,/o«.~The  Astrologer's  Guide  (Anlma 

ABlrologiee).     Demy  Svo,  71.  6d. 

jare's  "Works,     The  Avon  Edition,   13  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  clolh, 
in  doth  box,  211. ;  bound  in  6  vols.,  clolh,  ijj. 
Works,  an   Index   to.     By  Evangeline  O'Connor. 
Crown  Svo,  ^i. 
^SPEA/f£.—The  Bankside  Shakespeare.    The  Comedies, 
iries,  and  Tragedies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  as  iirt- 
._i  ot  Ihe  Ololse  and  Blackfiiars  TTieatres,  ciira  1591-1623. 
■"Mng  the  Text  furnished  the  Players,  in  parallel  pases  with  the- 
iievised  folio  text,  with  Critical  Introductions.     Svo. 

[In  pnparalhn. 
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SHAKESPEARE—cuntimud. 

A  New  Study  of  Shakespeare.  An  Inqmij'  into  the  Con- 
nection of  the  Plays  and  Poems,  with  the  Origin*  of  tbe  Classical 
Drama,  and  with  the  Flatooic  Fhilosoi^j,  tbroogh  tbe  Myttetiei. 
Demy  8vo,  loi,  &f. 

Shakespeare's  CyrobeliQe.      Edited,   with  Notes,  br  C.  U. 

INGLEBY.      ClQWn  Svo,  IJ.  &/. 

A  New  Variorum  Kditton  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 
Horace  Howard  Furness.  KotoI  Evo.  Vol.  I.  Komeo  and 
Juliet,  iBi.  Vol.  JI.  Macbeth.  18*.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Hamlet,  a  vols.  3&.  Vol.  V.  King  Lear.  I&r.  Vol.  VL 
Othello.     \%s. 

Shakspere  Society  (The  New].— Sabscription,  one  ei^i"'P" 
annum.     List  of  Publications  on  application. 

SHELLEY,   Ptrty  Bysski.—TJLte,      By   Edward    Dowdex,  LL,D. 

2  vols.     With  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  361. 

SIBREE,  yairut,  yun.— The  Great  African  Island.     Chapten  on 
Madagaseac.     A  Populai  Account  of  the  Physical  Geognj^, 
if  the  Countty.     With  Physical  and  Ethnological  Map*  and 
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SIXCLAIR,    Taowioj.— Essays !    In   Three   Kinds.      Crown  in, 

u.  6J. ;  wrappecs,  ii. 

^LnOliUTS  of  England  (The).    Cr6W0  8vo 
SWfffSTT,  A.  /-.—The  OcciUt  "World.     Fourth  Diition.    Crown 
Svo.  y.  M. 
tsxoVAvDXs  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Btavatsky.    Dec;  Si-n, 

Junes  ;  A  Memoir.    By  the  Author  of  "Charles  LoBdet.' 
Willi  a    I'rctace   by   the    Rev.    CiQoQ    CARTER,    and    PorDiil. 

'.*   \;>iu  a  che^^^lgpn.    With  Portrait.    Fourth  Ediliou.   C101 
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Paul,  Trench,  Triibncr  &■  Co.'s  Publications.    27 

SMYTH,  S.  Urmi^i.—The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.  Compiled 
for  the  Govcranienl  of  Victoria,  With  Maps,  Plales,  and  Vvowi- 
cDts.     2  vols.    Royal  Svo,  £i  y. 


Specimens  or  Hnglish  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to   Ma- 

caulay.     Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Inlroduetoiy  Essay, 
by  GeORUB  SaintsHUkY.     Laige  ciown  Svo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  paichmeni  antique  or  cloth,  121. ;  vellum,  I5j^, 
:PEDDING,  yames.—Tae,  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Bacon. 

3  vols.     Post  Svo,  ZIJ. 
Spinoza,  Benedict  de :   Ilia  Life,  Correroondencc,  and  Ethics.     Bv 

R.  WiLus,  M.D.    8™,  21J. 
SPRACUE,  CHarleiE — Handbook  of  Volapuk  ;  The  International 

Language.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^, 
ST,  SILL,   Katharine, — The    Graminar    of    Palmistry.      With 

18  Illustra,tioit^     12010,  \s. 


sri!AC/fEy,SirJ^in,C.C.S./.—ln<iU.   With  Map,    Demy  Svo,  151. 
STREET,  y.  C— The  Hidden  "Way  across  the  TlirfshoJd  ;  or, 

The  Mystery  which  hath  been  liidden  foi  Akcs  and  from  Gercia- 

tioas.     With  Plates.     Large  Svo,  15J. 
SUMNEf!,  W.  C— "What  Social  Classes  owe  to  Each  Other, 

iSrao,  y.  6d. 
SWmSVRNE,    Algeroen    Charla.  —  A.    Word    for   the    Havy. 

Imperial  l6mo,  5/. 
The  Bibliography  of  Swinburne,  1657-1887.    Crown  Svo, 

vcUum  gilt,  &i. 
SjlTa,  Carmen  (Queen  of  Koumania},  The  I,lfe  of.     Translate.!  by 

Baroness  Deichmanjj.    With  4  Portraits  and  I  lUiistmlion,    Svo, 

TAYLER.  J.  y.—K  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of 
England  ;  or.  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inouiry.  Second 
lidilion.     Poil  Svo.  -,,.  6J. 

',  Rrt/.  Canon  Jsae^,  LL.D.—Tbe  Alphabet.    An  Accoiinl  of 
TeOtij;'.!  and  Development  of  Letters.      \\'ith  numerous  Tables 
■|J  FacMmiles,     a  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36*. 
18  from  an  Egyptian  Note-book.     Crown  Si-o,  5r. 
w  HfHry. — The  Statesman.     Fcap.  Svo,  31.  dd, 
Roynell,  C.B„  C.S.I.  :  A  Biography.     By  E.  Gambiek 
t.     With  Potlail  and  Map.     Demy  Svo,  141, 
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Technological  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  emplojred  in  tlM  Aibu. 
Sdences  1  Architecture;  Engineering;  Mecliaoics  ;  StupbDildlM 
and  Nax-igation;  Memllurgy;  Mathenutici,  clc   SecooclEdUmi 
3  Toli    81-0. 
VoL  I.    Gennan-Englisb- French,    12t. 
VoL  IL     Eogliih-Gennau- French.     l£r. 
VoL  IIL    Prench-Geiman- English.     15^, 
TBACKEJtAY,  Rep.  S.   W..   LL-D—ttia  Land   and   ths  Com 

tnucily.    Crown  8vo,  jt.  bJ. 
TSJCiEX*  y,  llllJiam  ifattfitaec— An  Essay  00  the  Gtoius  a, 
G^^tre^  CruJkshank,     Reprinted  verbatim  from  the  ffia 
■■imjW  XmiaK    40  Illustrations.     Large  paper  Editio*.     Rem 
Sb.>.  Jr.  6£  ^" 

Sftlua  Stork  ;    and  other   Stories  and   Sketches.      1S39-1S44 
>PB   nm  Collected.    To  which  is  added  the  Bibtjcfji^       '^ 
Tli»)nm.  Renicd  and  Considcrsibly  Enlarged.      Lu^e  d 

[;  JEr/r~Dlet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  AclJv1t| 
pLSra.  clodi,  II.  &/.  ;  pai«r  covers,  i;. 
k  Crematloa.     Crown  Svo,  21.  (td, 
TiilMIBiil  TkSi  v>A  Smokers'  Gossip.     i6ino,  ». 

KTteK  —Trade  Unions :  Their  Origin,  Objects,  a 

"^ .-_-■•  — Yiii  Svo,  IJ.  W. ;  paper  covos,  u. 

»  *•  X.  C.  .4rci^ij^0/.~ Letters  and  McnMuials 

r  «(    "Clailci  Lowder."       With   tiro   TtvlRiK 


h'egoH  Paul,  Trench,  Triibtier  &  Co's  Publications.    29 


I,  Ucviscd  uid 


-  HENCH.  The  tali  K.  C,  ArchhiiUf—malinue, 
English,  Past  and  Present.     Thidcei 

Imjirovcl.      Fcap.  Svo,  St. 
On    the    Study    of    Words.      Tweniieth    Ediiion, 

Fcap.  8vu,  5j. 

Select  Glossary   of   English  'Words   used   Formerly  In 
Senses  Diflerent  from  the   Present.     Seventh  lidiiion, 
Kcviseil  and  l^nliigcd.     1-tap.  Svo,  51. 
Proverba   and   Their   Lessons.     Seventh  Ediiion,   Enlarged. 
Fcap,  8vo,  4f, 
TKTMEN,  /'o/tni/.— South -African  Butterflies.    A  Monacnph  of 
ihe  Eiiia-Trojiical  Species    With  ii  Coloured  Platen    3  voU. 
Demy  8«o,  jC*  »aj-  60'- 
Trubner*s   Bibliographical  Guide  to  American   Literature. 
A   Classed   List   or  Books    published    in    the    United   States   of 
Amenca,  (rom    1817  to  1S57.     Edited    by  NlCOLA.i  Tm  iiSEa. 
Svo,  hulMraund,  iSr. 
~    'gOMBUlL,   II.    aj>.— The    Btood-Covenant,    a   Primitlva 
Rite,  and  its  Bearings  on  Scripture,     Fott  Sv.i,  7/.  dJ. 
fMNBR,  CharUs  Edaard.^Connl  Tolstoi*,  asNovtiisL  and  Tliinlctr. 
Lcctiuei  delivered  at  the  Roj'aJ  Inslitulion.     Ciro«-ti  Sm,  jj.  &/. 
The  Modem   Novelists  of   Russia.      Lectures  delivetcd  >t 
*  Taylor  Institution,  Oiforcl,     Cfown  Svo.  p.  &/. 
tfXSDlE,  Ji/ri.  /IJec.— The  Ober-Amnaergau  Pa&^ion   Play, 
1890.      Small  crown  Svo,  2J.  6J. 

Hhyme. 

^SUUS SHELDON.  Lpuhc.—Kn  1.  D.  B.  In  South  Africa. 
IDlulraled  by  G.  E.  Gkaves  and  At-  Hem;kK.     Crown  Svo, 

\  Tankee  Girls  In  Zulu-Land.     Illustrated  by  C.  E,  Craves. 
CfOWD  Svo,  sj. 

laGovemment,  Publications  of  the.  \Liit in fi-iparathit. 

,    Frank.  — Around    and    about    South    America. 

riTWintj'  Monlhs  of  Quest  and  Query.     With  M.ipi,  rians,  and 
^  $4 ninitralions.     Medium  Svo,  i\s. 

5S,AjT.— Lives  of  Alchemystical  Philosophers,     Demy 
BvOk  ten.  td. 
b  Magical  Writings  of  Thomas  Vaughan.    Small  410, 
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li'AITE,  A.  E.~ainlinutd. 

The  Myaleries  of  Magic 

Levi     W'ilh  Illustifltions, 
iV.ifCE,   C.   5/rint/flm/.— Sorpenl-TVorslitp,  and   otUsr  Eaafi, 

•Vii\  tb  a  Chapter  on  Tuteinisin.    Demy  Svo,  icuu  6£ 
The  Developiuont  ofiMarrlave  and    Kinship.     Dan 

Svft.  i8j. 
Wales.— Through  North  "Wales  with  3  Kn.-ipaaek.     By  Few 

Schoolmbltessei.    Wilb  a  Sketch  Map.    Small  ciown  Si-o,  tt.  U. 
r.'ALL,    (7«f5ir.— The    Natural    Hlslory   of    Thought    In   Va 

Practical  Aspect,  from  Its  Origin  !□  Infancy.    D»  I 

8vo,  in.  &/.  'j 

ir.lLLACE,  Alfred  Xmit!.— On  Miracles  and  Modern  SptrlpS 

ualism.     Second  Edition.     Ciovm  810,  $1.  ■ 

iV.lLPOLE,  Chas.  Crerp A  Short  History  of  Ireland  rrocatlifrl 

Sartlost  Times  to  the  Union  v«rlth  Great  Britaliti  1 

With  5  Maps  nnd  Appendices.     Tliitd  Edilioo.     Crown  tm,  &;  % 
IVALTEHS,    7.    Cuming.— In    Tennyson     Land,        Ddnj;   1   Brirf 

Account   of  (ho    Hiime    niiJ    L.irly    SutTounJinei    of   the   Pod- 

LauTCBte.     With  II lustrations.     Dem;  8vo,  ^t. 
WARTER.y.  W.—R.a  Old  Shropshire  Oak.     2  vols.     Dernvg™ 

aSi. 
WATSON,  R.   C— Spanish   and  Portuguese  South   America 

during  the  Colonial  Period,     z  vols.     Post  Svo,  au, 
WEDGWOOD,    H.—A    Dictionary   of    English    Etymology. 

Foailh  Edition,   Revised  and  Enlarged.      With   InUoduction  an 

the  Origin  of  LanEU^ge.     Svo,  j£'l  is. 

Contested  Etymologies  la  the  Dictionary  of  the  Rev. 

"W.  "W,  Skeat.     Ciown  Svo,  5/. 

IVEDGIVOOD,  Julia.— rhe  Moral  Ideal.  An  Histonc  Stndy. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  91. 

irE/SSAC//,/u/iur.~T'heoreUcal  Mechanics.  A  Mann^  of  Uie 
Mechanics  of  Engmcering.  Des^ned  as  a  Text-book  for  Technial 
School?,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers.  Translated  trom  lie 
German  by  Ecklev  B.  Coxe.  With  902  Woodcuts.  Eteuj 
8vo,  3U.  6d. 

IFESTROPP,  Hoddce  J/.— Primitive  Symbolism  as  Illustrated 

in  Phallic  Worship  ;  or,  The  Keproduclive  Principle.    Willi 
an  Introduction  by  Major-Gen.  ForLONQ.      Demy  Svo,  paich- 
ment,  71.  (>d. 
WffSSLDON,  /.   y,  — Angling   Resorts   near    London.      Tix 
Thames  and  the  Lea.     Crown  Svo,  paper,  u.  &/. 
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w^pMii,  Tremh,  Trilbncr  &■  Co's  Publication,    jt 


EY,  Ckas. — In  Cap  and  Gowrii  ;  Three  Centuries  of  Cua- 
\  bridge  Wit.     CiowD  Svo,  ^i.  isd. 
WAff,  Sutiuy.—lTa^erXal  Germany.  A  Critical  Study  o[  Fact 

d  Chwacler.     Crown  Svo,  ^t,  ftJ. 
'017,   W.  F.  C— Hermes  Stella  ;  or.  Notes  atid  Jottings  on 
E  ibe  Bacon  Ciplicr.     Svo,  6/. 
rttorce.    Bishop,  »f  Oxford  ami   iViiiclnsta;   Life.      By  his 
f  Son  Reginald  Wllueeforce.    Ciowu  Svo,  6i. 
JIDGE,  T.  Tyndall.— The  Danca  of  Death,  in  Painting 
Fand  In  Print,     With  Woodcuts.    410,  y.  6d;  the  Woodcuts 
1  O^OUtctl  liy  haiid,  5J. 

JIANN,  Dr.  Alfred,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr.  Aa*^.— History 
I  of  Painting.  With  numerous  I UusI cations.  Medium  Svo. 
I  Vol.  I.  FainlJng  In  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  A%ts.  2Sj.'; 
I  brrelted  boards,  gilt  leaves,  30J.  VoL  11.  The  Painting  of  the 
~  43J,  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  4Sj-, 

t  M.   W.— Dictionary  of  Volapiik.     Volapuk- English   and 
F  English- Volapiik.     Volapukaddel  e  cif.     Crown  Svo,  lOi.  61/. 

CHofit/.— Practical  Heraldry ;  or,  An  Epitome  of 
FEl^lish  Armory.  124  Illualrations.  Crown  Svo,  ■]$.  6t/. 
lBT^  TTtettai. — The  Honies  of  Other  Days.  A  History 
roT  Domestic  Mncmers  and  Scntimems  duijng  the  Middle  ;^gcs. 
J  Wii  Illustrations  from  the  Illuminatians  in  Contemporary  Manu- 
LiOnpts  and  other  Sources.  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  F.  W. 
ITaIXMOLt,  F.S.A.     350  Woodcuts.    Medium  Svo,  2\s. 

•Saxon   and   Old   English   Vocabularies.      Second 
Edited  by  Richaru  Paul  Wi:i£KEr,    a  vols.    Demy 
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ADtlqua  Ustar :  a  Study  of  Christian  Origins.    Cmm  Sm 

•js.td. 

SELANY,  Rai.  A*.— The  Bible  and  the  Papacy.     Cmm  %tt,  u. 
BENTHAM,   yenmy. —Theory   of   Legislation.     TmhiUmI  frgn 

the  French  of  Etienne  Dumont  by  1^  HtLURKTli.    KtfthEditNfr 

Post  8to,  7/.  6J. 


The  Spirit  of   the  Christian  Life,     Th«d   Edition.    Cmn 

Theology  In  the  English  Poets.    Cou-wi,  Colcridfit,  Vul^ 
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gavad-Gft&  ;  or.  The  Discourse  between  Khiishna  and  Arjuna 

of  Divine  Matters.     Fast  Svo,  ds. 


COOMARA  SH'AMY,  JIfu/u.—The  Dathavansa  ;  or,  The  H 

of  the  Tooth  Relic  of  GoUma  Buddha,  in  Pali  Verse.  Edited  bj 
MWTU  CoouAKA  SwAMV.  Demy  ii»o,  JOs.  td.  Engli 
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with  the  Commentary  (Manomma)  of  Bhamaha.     Svo,  14J. 


^HINGHAM,  Maj'or-Geiural  .-U/xunJ^r.—The  Ancient  Geo- 
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Campaigns  of  Alexander  and  the  TraTels  of  Hwen-Thsang, 
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Dl'A'A,  Theodart.—An  Essay  on  the  Brihui  Grammar.    Dm*- 
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DUTT,  Ramesk  Ciundir.—K  History  of  Civllliatlon  in  Ancleoi 
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origin.     Crown  Svo,  V3i.  &/. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew  Language.     Dcmjr  Sro, 
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Royal  Svo,  18/. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund  :— 
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Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  i8j. 

ELLIOT,  Sir  H.  J/,— Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folk-Lore, 
and  Distribution  of  the  Races  of  the  North-'Western 
Provinces  of  India.  Edited  byj.  Beambs.  2  vols.  With 
3  Coloured  Maps.  Demy  Svo,  j£l  l&<. 
The  History  of  India,  u  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The 
Muhannniidaa  Period.  '  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Inie  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  Revised  and  continued  by  Pro- 
fessor John  DowioN.     S  vols.     Svo,  ^SSi. 

EMERSOlf,  Elkn  ^iu«//.— Indian  Myths;  or,  Legends,  Tradi- 
lions,  and  Symbols  of  the  Aborigines  of  America.  Illusliaicd. 
Post  Svo,  ^1  IS. 

FERGUSSOH,  7:  — Chinese  Researches.  Fir»t  Pari.  Chinese 
Chronology  and  Cycles.     Crown  Svo,  joi.  5rf. 

FINN,  jilcxatirifr.— 'Persian  for  Travellers,     Oblong  jamo,  ji. 

FRYER,  Major  G.  £.— The  Khyeng  People  of  the  Sandoway 
District,  AraKaQ.    With  2  Plates.    Svo,  y.  6d. 
Pail  Studies.     No.  I.   Analysis,  and  Pali  Text  of  the  Subodhdlan- 
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GILES,  HtrWrt  ^.—Chinese  Sketches.     Svo,  101.  U. 

A  Dictionary  of  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the   Mandarin 

Dialect.    410,  jXi. 
Syuoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Character.    Svo,  15/. 
Chinese  without  a  Teacher.     Beii^  a  Collection  of  Easy  and 

Useful  Sentences  in  the  Manitarin  Dialect.     With  a  Vocabulary. 

izmo,  5/. 
Tba  San   Tiu  Ching;   or,  Three  Character  Ckssic;  and  the 

Ch'Jen  Tsu  Wen;   or.  Thousand  Character  Essay.     Metrically 

translated  by  Herbert  A.  Giles,     izmo,  us.  6d, 
COySR,  C.  E.—TiiB   Folk-Songa   of    Southern   India.     Con- 

taining  Canarese,  Badaga,  Coorg,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  Telugu 

Songs.     The  Cutal.     Svo,  lOr.  6d. 
tFFlN,  L.  ^,— The  Hajas  of  the  Punjab.    Hiitoi^  of  the 

Principal  States  in  tlie  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with 

the  Bnlish  Govemmenl.     Royal  Svo,  2\s. 
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CRIFFIS,  W.  £.— The  Mikado's  Kmpire.  Book  I.  HistoKj  of 
Japan,  from  B.C.  660  to  A.D.  1872.  Book  II.  Personal  Experi- 
ences, Observations,  and  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.  Second 
Edition.     Illustrated.    8vo,  20s, 

Japanese  Fairy  ^World.    Stories  from  the  Wonder-Lore  of 
Japan.    With  12  Plates.     Square  i6mo,  7/.  6d, 

HAFJZ  OF  SIf/RAZ.—SelectiQn3  from  his  Poems.  Translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Hermann  Bicknbll.  With  Oriental 
Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  f^nd  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Her- 
bert, R.A.    Demy  4to,  £2  2s. 

HAGGARD,  W.  H.,  and  LE  STRANGE,  (?.— The  Vazir  of  I-an. 
kuran.  A  Persian  Play.  Edited,  with  a  Grammatical  Intro- 
duction, a  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary,  giving  the 
Pronunciation.     Crown  8vo,  lor.  td, 

HALL,  John  Carey.— K,  General  View  of  Chinese  CivHization, 
and  of  the  Relations  of  the  West  with  China.  From  the  Freodi 
of  M.  Pierre  Laffitte.    Demy  8voa  31. 
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HEPBURN,  7.    C— A   Japanese   and   English;  Dictionary. 
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A  Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Diction- 
ary.   Abridged  by  the  Author.     Square  l6mo,  14/. 

A  Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Diction- 
ary. Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  half-morocco,  doth  sido. 
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HILMY,  H.H.  Prince  Ibrahim,— HYiQ  Literature  of  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1S85 
inclusive.  A  Bibliography ;  comprising  Printed  Books,  Periodial 
Writings  and  Papers  of  Learned  Societies,  Maps  and  Charts, 
Ancient  Papyri,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  etc  2  vols.  Demf 
4to,  £z  V. 

Hindoo  Mythology  Popularly  Treated.  An  Epitomised  D^ 
scription  of  the  various  Heathen  Deities  illustrated  on  the  Silver 
Swami  Tea  Service  presented,  as  a  memento  of  his  visit  to  India, 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  by  His  Highness  tbe 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda.     Small  4to,  y.  6d, 

HODGSON,  B.  ^.—Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and 
Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  Together  with  fuitber 
Papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnolo^,  and  Commerce  of  those 
Countries.     Royal  8vo,  14J. 

HOPKINS,  F,  Z.— -Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Turkish 
Language.     With  a  few  Easy  Exercises.     Crown  8\'o,  3/.  6^ 
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HUNTEH,  Sir  WilHaw  IViitBa.—Tho  Imperial  Gazetteer  of 
India.  New  Edition.  In  14  vols.  With  Maps.  1SS6-S7. 
Half-morocco,  £3  3.. 

The  Indian  Empire ;  lis  People,  Hi5tory,  and  Products. 
Second  and  Revised  Edition,  incorporating  Ihe  general  results 
of  the  Census  of  1S81,     Willi  Map.      Demy  Svo,  £l  1/. 

A  Brief  History  of  Iho  Indian  People,  Fourth  Ed itiou, 
Wiih  Map.     Crown  Svo,  y.  td. 

The  Indian  Musalmans.    Third  Edition.     Svo,  lor,  &/. 

Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.  A  System  of  Famine 
Warnings.     CrowTi  8vu,  7J.  dd. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  lo  20  vols.  Svo,  half- 
morocco,  £,s- 

A  Statistical  Account  of  Assam.  1  vols.  With  1  Maps, 
Svo,  half-morocco,  loj. 
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Burgess'  Archeeologlcai  Survey  ol  Western  India, 

VoL  U.  63J. 


SO. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


do.        Vol.  IIL  A^. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  12&. 
Southern  India. 

Vol.  I.  S4/. 


Burma  (British)  Gazetteer.     3  vols.     501. 
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India  Office  Publications — coniimit'L 

Corpus  Inacrlptlonam  Indicarum.    Vol,  I.    ju.    VoL  III 


Do.  iQdci  to  Vols.  I.  lo  XXIII.     I2T. 

Finance  and  Rcvenua  Accounts  of  tho  Govemment  Df 

India  for  1883-4.     21.  W. 
Gamble.     Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,     icw. 
Indian  Kducaiion  Commission,   Report  of  the. 

Afipcndieus.     10  vol&.     I  or. 
Jasctike's  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,    jot. 
Liotard's  Silk  in  India.     Tart  L     2j, 
Loth,     Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.     loi,  &/, 
Uarkham's  Abstract  of  Reports  of  Surveys.     11.  6L 
Mltra  (Rajendralala),  Buddha  Gaya.     601. 
Moir.     Torrent  Regions  of  the  Alps,      u, 
Mueller,     Solect  Plants  for  Extra-Tropical  Countries, 


Mysore  and  Coorg  Gazetteer.    Vols.  I.  and  II, 


Do. 


do. 


I.  Ill,    S'- 


N.  W.  P.  Gaiettoer.     Vuls.  I.  and  II,     lot,  eacli. 

Do,  do.  Vols.  111.  to  XI.,  XIII.  and  XIV.    lu. 

Oudh  •  do.  Vols.  I.  lo  in.     lar.  each. 

Rajputana  Gazetteer.     3  vols.     151. 
Saunders'  Mountains  and  River  Basins  of  India,    y. 
Taylor.    Indian  Marino  Surveys.    2s.  dJ. 
Trigonofnetrlcal  Survey,  Synopsis  of  Great.    Vol*.  Lio 

VI.     101.  6rf.  each. 
Trumpp's  Adl  Granth.     52/.  dJ. 
Waring.    Pharmacoposia  of  India  (The).    6t. 
■Watson's  Tobacco,    ^s. 
TVilson,     Madras  Army.     Vols,  I.  and  IL     aw. 

International  Numlamata  Orfentalia  (The).  RoyBl4lo,  inpapti 
wrapper.  Pari  I.  Ancient  Indlnn  WeifjhB.  By  li.  Thouas, 
F.R.S.  Wilh  a  Plate  and  Map  of  the  India  of  Mano.  9a.  U. 
Part  II.  Coins  of  the  Urtuk{  'rutkumins.  By  Sta.ilby  txnt. 
Pooi,E.     With  6  Plates,     g;.     Vnt  III,  The  CDinage  of  l^ 


'\ 


specilied  above.     Royal 


JCegan  Paul,  Trench,  triibner  &  Co'i  Publications.    63 

International  Numlsniata  Orleatalla  (The) — coniiniud. 

Kdi  Persia,  rrain  tbe  Earliest  Times  to  ^e  Fall  of  the  Dynasty  of 

Ihe  Ach^menid^.     By  Baecxay  V.  Hsad.     With  3  Auioiypc 

Plites.     loj.  6^.     Part  IV.   The  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty. 

By  EnWARD  Thomas  Rocsis.     t  Plate.     51.     Part  V.    The 

Parthian  Coinoce.     By  Percy  Gardner.     8  Autotype  Phites. 

iSj.     Part  VI.  The  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon.     By 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,     i  Plate,     iw. 
Vol.  I.     Containing  the  first  sijc 

4I0,  half-bonnd,  ^3  13c.  ftd. 
Vol.  II.     CoiiiB  of  the  Jews.     Being  a  History  of  the  Jewish 

Coinage  and  Money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     By  F.  W. 

Madden,   M.R.A.S.      With   279  Woodcuts   and   a   I'laie  of 

Alphabets,     Royal  410,  jfa. 
Vol.  in.     Part  I.     Tha  Coins  of  Arakan,  of  Pegu,  and  of 

Burma.      By    Lieut.-GenciiU    Sir    Arthur    Phavre,   C.B. 

Also  CMitains  the  Indian  Balhara,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse 

with  India  in  the  Ninth  nad  following  Centories.     By  Edward 

Tbomas,  F.R.S.     With  5  Autotype  Illustrations.     Royal  tfo, 

St.  6  J. 
Vol.  III.  Part  II,    TbQ  Coins  of  Southern  India.    6/  Sir 

W.  Elliot.     With  Map  and  Plaies.     Royal  410,  aj/. 

y'AsCHKE,  H.  v(.— A  Tibetan -KngUsh  Dictionary.  Wiihspccial 
reference  to  ihc  Prevailing  Dialects.  To  which  is  added  an 
English -Tibetan  Vocnbulary.      Imperial  Svo,  {,\   loi. 

Jataka  (The),  together  with  its  Commentary.     Being  Tales  of  the 

■  Anterior  Birth  of  Gotanta  Buddha.     Now  first  published  in  PrII, 

■  by  V.  Fausboi-l.  Text.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  38^.  VoL  11.  aSj. 
B  Vol.  III.  aSi.  Vol.  IV.  28j.  Vol.  V.,  completbg  the  work, 
^  is  in  preparation. 

*  y£JfJi;mGS,I/argrmv.-rh9lndlaa  Religions;  or.  Result, -of  the 
Mysterious  Buddhism.    Demy  Svo,  loi.  fei 


A'lSTNER,  0//D.— Buddha  and  bis  Doctrines.     A  Bibliograjiiiical 

Essay.     410,  u.  dd, 
KNOWLES,  J.  a:— Folk-Tales  of  Kaahmlr.     Post  Svo,  i6j. 
KOLBE,  F.   »'.— A  Language-Study  based  on  Bantu  ;  or,  An 

Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Root- Form  a  lion.     Demy  S»D,  6r. 
KRAPy,  Z.— Dictionary  of  the  Suahill  Language.     Sro,  301, 
LBGGB,    7fl««.— The    Chinese    Classics.      With    0    Translation, 

CHticsl  and  Exwetical.     In  7  vols.    Vob,  I.-V.  in  3  Part^ 

puUI&hcd.     RoynTBro,  jfa  2/.  each  part. 


^ 
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LEGGE,  James — continued. 

The  Chinese  Classics,  translated  into  English.  With  Prelimi- 
nary Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Popular  E^tion.  Crown 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Cozuudus.  Sixth  Edition, 
lor.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Works  of  Mendas.  izs,  VoL  III.  She- 
King  ;  or.  Book  of  Poetry.     I2s, 

LILLIE,  Arthur,  Af.JH.A.S.—The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  l88i.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Buddhism  in  Christendom ;  or,  Jesus  the  Essene.  With 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  151. 

LOBSCHEID,  jr.— Chinese  and  Knglish  Dictionary,  arranged 
according  to  the  Radicals.     Imperial  8vo,  £^  8f. 

Bnglish  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Ponti  and  Man- 
darin Pronunciation.    Folio,  £Z  8r. 

Maha-vlra-Charita ;  or.  The  Adyentures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama. 
An  Indian  Drama.  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Bhava- 
BHUTi.    By  John  Pickford,    Crown  8vo,  $/. 

MARIETTE'BEY,  Auguste.—i:Yie  Monuments  of  Upper  Kgypt 
A  Translation  of  the  "  Itin^raire  de  la  Haute  Egypt "  of  August! 
Mariette-Bey.   By  Alphonse  Mariette.  Crown  8vo,  7/.  6tU 

MARSDENy  fr///wOT.— Numismata  Orientalia  Illustrata :  The 
Plates  of  the  Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
of  the  Collection  of  the  late  William  Marsden,  F.R.S.  En- 
graved from  Drawings  made  under  his  Directions.  57  Plates. 
4to,  3 1  J.  dd, 

MASON,  /^— Burma :  Its  People  and  Productions ;  or,  Note 
on  the  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Ptt^o,  and 
Burma.  Vol.  I.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology.  VoL  II. 
Botany.    Rewritten  by  W.  Theobald.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo,  jfj. 

MAXWELL,    W,  E,—K   Manual  of  the  Malay  Language. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  *]s,  6d, 

MA  YERSy  IVm,  Fred.— The  Chinese  Government.  A  Manual  ci 
Chinese  Titles.     Second  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  15/. 

Megha-Duta  (The)i  (Cloud  Messenger.)  By  KalidAsa.  Tnun* 
lated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse  by  the  late  H.  H. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson.  New 
Edition.     4to,  lOr.  6d. 

MOCKLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  is 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arsbk 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap,  8vo,  51. 

MUIRy  >//».— Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  Histoid 
of  the  People  of  India.     Translated  by  JOHN  MUUL^  LL.D. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triihner  &  Co's  Piihlicatioiis.    65 

.  'L'lR,  "John — continued. 

VoL  I.  MjThical  ftQd  Lq;cndary  Accounts  of  llie  Oiigln  of  Casic, 
with  an  Inquiry  into  its  Existence  in  Ihe  Vedic  Age,     Thitd 
Edition.     Svo,  £\  \s. 
Vol.11.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Oriein   of  llie   Hindus,   and  (heir   . 
Aflimty  wilh  Ihe  Western  Braochcs  of  the  Aryan  Race,     Second 
Edition.    8vo,  £,\  \s. 
Vol.  III.  TheVedas;  Opinions  of  theii  Aathon,  and  of  later  IndtRn 
Writers,  on  their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Antborily.     Second 
Edition.    8to,  i&i. 
Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  Later  Represent  alioii  of 

the  Prindpal  Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition.    Svo,  £l  ti. 
Vol.  V,  Coniributbns  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mylho- 
If^y,  Religious  Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  ihc 
Vedic  Age.    Third  Edilion.    Svo,  ^l  u. 
mOlLSK,  F.  ^fli.— Outline  Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of  Mission- 
aries, Explorers,  and  Students  of  Luigiiage.     Ilmo,  morocco, 
7/.  W, 
The  Sacred  Hymns  of  Ihe  Brahmins,  as  preserved  in  the 
Oldest   Colleclion  of  ReligioHS  foelry,  ihe   Ria-Vcda-Sanhila, 
Translated  by  F.  M&x  Miitxeii.     Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts, 
or  the  Storm-Gods.    Svo,  Ilr.  &/. 
The   Hymns  of   the   Rig-Veda,  in  the  Samhita  and   Pada 
Texts,    z  vols.     Second  Edition.    Svo,  £\  12/, 
Nigananda ;  or.  The  Joy  of  Ihe  Snake  World.     A  Buddhist  Drama. 
TransJaleii  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva,  with  Nolo, 
By  P.  Boyd,     down  Svo,  4J,  bd. 
NEWMAN,  FraHcis  William.— A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic:. 
Post  8vD,  6r. 
A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Arabic,     A nglo-Aialiic  Dictionary 
and  Arabo-English  Diciionaiy,     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  ^i  i/. 
Oriental  Text  Society's  PublicallonE.     A  list  may  be  had  on 

application. 
PALMER.   Iht  lale  E.   ff.—A   Concise    EDgUsh -Persian    Dic- 
tionary.  With  a  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language. 
Royal  i6mo,  lor.  6rf. 
A  Concise  Persian. English  dictionary.     Second  Edition, 
Royal  l6mo,  loi.  6d. 
PR.4  TV,  Gearj:(.--'A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan 

Language.     Second  Edilion.     OownSvo,  :8i. 
iiEDHOUSE,J.  (('.—The  Turkish  Vade-Mecum  of  Ottoman 
Colloquial  Language.     English  and  Turkish,  and  Turkish 
and  English.    The  whole  in  English  Characters,  the  Pronuncia- 
tion being  fully  indicated.     Third  Edition,     jznio,  ds. 
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KEDllOUSE.J.  W.—coatinmJ. 

On    the   History.  System,  and  Variottes  of   TOTklih 

Poetry,      lllastraicd    by  SrlKiiuni  in   the   Oriciiul  ud  ta 

English  rurnphraBc.     Svo,  2J.  bd. ;  wrapper,  u.  6J1 

A  Tantallve  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Hlstonr  of 

Arabia  and    Its   Neighbours,  from  B.C.  500,000  <?)  u 

A.D,  679.      Demy  Svo,  U, 

Ria<Vecla.-Sanlilta,  A.  Collection  or  Ancient  Hiada  Hjmai,  Tn»- 
btcd  fiom  the  Ijanakril  by  the  Inie  K.  M.  Wiuox,  F.R^ 
Kdited  by  E.  B.  Coweu.  and  W-  F.  Wmster.  la  6  toU.  Ito, 
cloth.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  2ii,Mch.  Vol.  IV.  14'.  VoU.V.»rf 
V£.   aij.  each. 

SACHAV,   ft/nafi/.— Albdr^nt's   India.      An  Account  of  Ibc  >:c- 
ligian,    Fbiloiiophj,    Liteuiuie,   GiHigiaphy,    Chionolo^,  Ar 
tronomy,  Cusloma,   Laws,  nnd  Asltology  of   India,  liaaX  *.Bi. 
1030.     Edited  in  the  Arabic  Oiiginal  by  Dr.  Edwakd  SACSiS,   _ 
4to,  jf  3  y-  J 

Ad  English  Edition.     With  Note)  *nd  lodice*.     Z  tt&i.    hM  I 
8»o,  36r.  ^ 

SALMONS,   H.   ^.— An    Ar.ibic;-Englisli     Dictionary.      C^a.    I 
phsing  about  izo,doo  Aiibic  Words,  with  an  l^ngiish  Indeiol 
about  50,000 Words,     ivols.     Post8TO,36i. 

SAIVW,  Ermsl  Maton.—P^'a  Engllsh-JapaneBe  Dictionary  (rf 
tho  Spoken  Language,     Second  Editioo.     Impciial  snu, 

SCHLAGINTWEIT,  £«ii7.— Buddhism  In  Tibet.      lUnjUaicd  bj 

Literary  Documcnti  nnd  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.    Withi 

Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  3a  Tables  of  Native  Print  In  the 

Teit.     Royal  Svo,  £,z  is. 
SCOTT,  jfamtiGeerie.— Burtn A  aa  It -was,  as  it  iS|  and  as  It  will 

be.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  zi.  6if. 
SIIEKRINC,  M.  ^.— The  Sacred  City  of  the   Hindus.    An 

Account  of  Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.     With  lUui- 

tcations.    Svo,  zu. 
STEELE,  7S.— An  Eastern  Love-Story.     Kusa  JaUkayi.    Cram 

Svo,  6/. 
SUYEMATZ,  ^.— Genjl  Monogatarl.     The  Most  Celebrated  of  iht 

Classical  Japanese   Komance:i.    Translated   by    K.  SuvEtun. 

Crown  8vo,  71.  bd. 
TARRING,  C.  7.— A  Practical  Elementary  Turkish  Grammat. 

Cruwn  Svo,  ts. 
Vazir  of  Lankuran.     A  Persian   Play.      A  Text-Book  of  Modem 

Colloquial  Persian.      Edited  by  \V.   H.   IIaccarD  and  Gl  U 

Stra.ngi:.     Crown  Svo,  loi.  dd. 
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Kegan  Paul,  trench,  triihner  &  Co's  Publications.    6f 

H'ATSON,  John  Ferits.~Xnd.«n  to  the  Native  and  SclentiRc 
Names  of  Indian  and  other  Eastern  Economic 
Plants  and  Products,     Imperial  8vo,  j£l  i\s.fai. 

I  WHEELER,/.  Talbeys.—T'iat  History  ot  India  ff om  the  Earliest 
Ages.      Demy  Svo.      Vol.    I.    CoDtaining   the   Vedic  Period 
and  the  Maha  BhicaU.    With  Map.     Vol.  II.  Th«  RamayKria, 
[  and  the  Brahmanic  Period.     With  a  Maps.      au.      VoL  III. 

I  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  RevivnI.     Wilh  a  Maps.     Sro, 

ft  l&.    Thii  volume  may  be  hud  ai  a  complete  work  with  the  fol- 

■  lowbg  title,  "Hisloiy  or  India:    Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Biah- 

I  monical,"    Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Muaeulman  Rule.     i+r.    Vol.  IV. 

■  Fart  II.  Completing  the  History  of  India  down  to  the  time  o(  the 

I  Moghul  Empire.     I2f. 

I      Early  Records  of  British  India,     A  History  of  Hie  Engtl^i 
■  Settlemeots  in  India,  as  told  in  the  Govemment  Records,  and 

I  other  CoDlempotary  Docaments,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 

V  ibe  rise  of  British  Power  in  India.     Koyil  8to,  15/. 

WHtTNEY,    W.  D.—A.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  including  bolh  the 
I  Classical  Language  and  the  older  Dialects  of  Veda  and  Biahmana. 

I  Second  Edition.    Svo,  la. 

WaiTWOJiTir,  C^r^fC/^fflr,/,— An  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary: 
F  a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  English,  and  of  such  English 

or  other  Non- Indian  Terms  as  have  obtained  special  meanings  ia 
India.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  121, 
tVILLIJMS,  S.  IVei/i.—A  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
J-anguage ;  arranEed  accoidiag  to  the  Wu-Fang  Vnen  Yin, 
with  the  Pronmiciation  of  the  Characters  as  heaid  in  Fekin, 
Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai.  410,  £^  5/. 
/( 7Z50.V,— ■Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson. 

Vrrfs.  I.  and  II,     Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  Reli^on  of  the 
Hindus.    Collected  and  Edited  bf  Dr.  Reinhold  Raif.    a  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  211. 
Vol*.  IIL,  IV.,  and  V.   Essays  Anaiyiical,  Critical,  and  Philological, 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Sanslirit  Liteiatnre.     Collected  and 
Edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.     3  vols.     Demy  8vo,  361. 
Vols.  VI.,  Vn.j  Vm.,  IX.,  and  X.  (a  parts}.      Vi^hnn  Purfini,  a 
Sytlem  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.     From  the  orisinal 
Sanskrit.   Uluslrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Pnraiias, 
Edited  by  FitzEdward  Hall,  D.C.I-    Vols.  I,  to  V.  (*  psits). 
Demy  Svo,  £3  +f.  6J. 
Vols.  XI.  and  XO.     Select  Specimens  of  Ihe  Theatre  of  the  Hindus. 
From   the  original  Sonskiil.     Third   Edition.    2  vols,     Demj 
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TRUBNERS  ORIENTAL  8ERIE8. 

Essays  on  the  Sacred  X-anguage,  ^KTrltlnga,  end  Rcltojon 

of  the  Parsis.     By  Maktik  Hacc,   Ph.D.     Tlmd  Eduko, 

Edited  and  Enlarged  by  E.  W.  West.     161. 
Texts  from   the  Buddhist  Canon,  cobismdIj  koown  ai  TJbi». 

mipaiia.     Tiuulaled  liom  the  Chiade  17  S.  BXAI.    Ji,  W 
The   History  of    Indian    Literature.     B7  Ai.BUiCHr  WEtn. 

Tmnilated  from  the  German  b^  J.  itAS^  utd  Dr.  T.  ZAcnuiij. 

Second  Edition.     lOr.  6J, 
A  Sketch  of  the  Modem  Languages  of   U10  EakI  Indict 

With  a  Languige  Mapi.     By  Robkbt  Cust.     7/.  6i, 
The  Birth  of  the  "War-I^od.     A  Poem.     Bjr  KjIlidjuI.     Tarn- 

bled  rroDi  the  Sanikiit  by  RAL^H  T.  U.  GkirriTltl.    Scttod 

Edition,     o- 


Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  W^iiters.     By  J.  HuiL 

t+r. 
Modem   India  and  the  Indians.     Bdng  ■  Serin  of  Iinpo' 

lion!,  Notes,  and  Euays.    By  Sit  &I0NIEX  MdMek-Willuki. 

Fourth  Edition,     i+r. 


Indian    Sat^ecu.      By  B.  H, 


I'w 
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Chinese  Buddhism.     A  Volnme  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  CliikaL 

By  J.  Edki.vs,  D.D.     iSr. 
The    Gulistan ;   or.    Rose  Garden  of    Shekb    Uusfallti-^ 

Din  Sadl  of  Shirai.     TiaD&tated  from  the  Atiib  Kadaii,  1? 

E.  fi.  Eastwick,  F.K.S.     Second  Edition.     101.  6d. 
A  Talmudlc   Miscellany ;   or,  tOne  Thousand  and  Ooe  Eitiun 

from  the  Talmud,  the  Midruhim,  and  the  Kabbalah,     Compilsl 

anil  Translated  by  P.  J.  HsssHON.     141-. 
The    History    of    Esarhaddon    {Son  'of   Sennacherib],   Kii^  o( 

ABsyrii,  B.C.  681-668.    TransUled  from  iho  Cuneifonn  Inarip- 

lions  ill  the  British  Muteum.    ■Togelbct  with   OrtgiDal  To*. 

By  E.  A.  BfDOK.     tOt.  6J. 
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Itddhlst  Blrth-StoTloB ;   or,  JitoU  Tales,      The  Oldest  Collec- 
tion of  Folk-Lote  extant :  being  (he  JlUkfltthavamuuii.     Ediled 
in  the  original  Pali  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  Iranslalcd  by  T.  W. 
Rhvs  Davids,     Traoalatioii.    Vol.  I,     l8/. 
I    Classical    Poetry   of    the    Japanese.     By    Basil  Cham. 

iu  bd. 

ixtgulstic  and   Oriental    Essays,     By   R.   Cust,   LL.D.     First 
Sciic^,  lOr.  fid. ;  Second  Secies,  with  6  Maps,  211. 
n   Poetry.      Containing   "The  Indian   Song  of  Songs,"  from 
the  SaQskrit  of  the  Gila  Govinda  of  Jayadeva  ;  Two  Books  from 
"  The  Iliad  of  India  "  (Mahdbharata) ;  and  other  Orieotal  Foems. 
By  Sir  Edwin  At-JOLD,  K,C.I.E,     Third  Ediiion,     71.  fni. 
lie   Religions   of    India.     By  A.    Baktu.     Translated   by  Rev, 
J,  Wood.     Second  Ediiion.     16/. 
Hindu    Philosophy.      Tbe    Sankhya    Kacika    of    Iswara  Krishna. 
An  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Kapila.     By  John  Davies.     61, 
A   Manual   at    Hindu    Pantheism.      The  Vedantasara.      Trans- 
lated by  Major  G.  A.  Jacob.     Second  Edition,     fa. 
The    Meanevi    (usually   known   a£   the   Mesneviyi   Sherif,   or   Holy 


Mesnevi)  of  Mevlana  (Our  Lord)  Jelalu-'d-Din  Mohamincd,  Er- 
Rumi.  Boolt  the  First,  llluitraled  by  a  Selection  of  Chorac- 
leriitic  Anecdoles  as  collected  by  theii  Historian  Mevlana 
Shemau-'d-Din  Ahmed,  El  Eflaki  El  Arifi.  Ttanslaied  by  J.  W. 
Redhouse.    ;£i  II. 


l  New  Translation.    By 


I 

^^Pha  Quatrains  of   Omar   Khayy4m,     The  Persian  Te«,  with 

■  an  English  Verse  Translation.     '&i  E.  H.  Whinfibld.     101.  &/. 

The  Mind  of  Menclus ;  or,  Political  Economy  founded  upon  Moral 
Philosophy.  A  Systematic  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Chinese  Philosopher  Mencius.  The  Original  Text  Classified  and 
Tmnslaled  by  the  Rev.  E.  Faber.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  Addiliona]  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  HtrrcHiNsoN,    loi.  &/. 

Yijauf  and  Zulaika.  A  Poem  by  Jami.  Translated  from  ihe 
Persian  into  English  Verse  by  R.  T.  H.  Gkipfith.     %j.  bd. 

Tsunl-  II  Goam,   the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi>Khoi,     By  Theo- 

PKtl-US  Hahx      ',s.  fid. 

^A  Comprehensive  Comraentary  to  the  Quran.    With  Sale's 
^^  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Additional  Notes.     By  ReT.  E.  M. 

Wherrv.     Vols.  I.,  It,,  and  III.    tu.  6d.  each.     Vol.  IV. 


TO  A  List  of 

Hindu  PhUosQphy:  The  Bhagavad  Git4;  or,  Tho  Sacred 
LftT.  A  Suiskzit  Phflocophtcal  Lay.  Tsambted  tqr  JoH3f 
Davies.    St.  6/. 

The  Sarva^Daisana-Saxngraha ;  or,  Rmew  of  the  Difaent 
Systems  of  Hioda  PhUosophy.  By  Madhaya  AcauLYA.  Trant- 
lateii  by  E.  B.  Cowell  ami  A.  £.  Gough.     lOf.  €«/. 

Tlhetan  Tale&i  Derived  firom  Indian  Sources.  Translated  (irom 
the  Tibecm  of  the  Kay-Gyrzr  by  F.  Anton  von  Sckiefnu. 
Done  into  EngUsh  from  the  Gennan  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston.   14^. 

ZJnguistic  EsajSL    By  Cakl  Absl.    gr. 

Th«  Indian  £mplrt :  Is  Histaqr,  IHsopIe»  and  Frodiicts.    By  Sir 

WiLLXAX  WlLSOV  HuNTia,  K.C.S.I.     2U. 

Uistorr  of  th«  Egyptian  Religion.    By  Dr.  C.  P.  TiEU,  Leaden. 

Tnnsiaied  by  J.  Ballxsgal.    yjL  6^ 

The  Philoaophy  of  the  Upaniahada^  By  A.  £.  Gough.  91. 

Udanaracga.  A  CoUectson  of  Verses  from  the  Buddhist  Caaon. 
CootfnLed  by  Dhaucatkata.    Tanslated  frooc  the  Tibaan  bj 

W.  WOCDVILLS  ROCXHZLL.     9<. 

A   Hustory  of  Borma,  inriniiiig   BBrma_^ftQper,_Bege,  Taan|a« 


Teniueannu  and  ^^^•"*  Fiom  the  Fariirsr  Time  to  the  End 
oc  vie  First  War  vich  Bricsa  India.  By  Iiec£.-GcBenl  Sir 
Airavi  P.  PHAT3JL  C.B.    14.-. 

A  SiL-tch  of  the  Modem  Languages  of  Africa.  Axco 
yiz:o*i  by  i  l.izij'ia^  Mir.  By  R-  \.  CusT,  2  tdIs.  IMi 
\:  Aa^:^r^e  Fcnraics.     li.-. 

Kel:*::-'-  :ri  CiinjL  C'ca.Rrri;  a  Erief  Axcmit  of  the  Three 
XjL^-.cia  c£  the  C.:::ieae.     By  Jcs£?a  Etkinj,  D.D.     Tbini 

• »  • 

OuU.ues  c'  the  Hbstcry  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the 
VriiversjJL  Reiigiccis*  By  FrctL  C.  P.  T1E.H.  Tnasaaei 
. -.-.a  Lie  IT'iija  -y  J.  iLsTLL^f  Caii'E.n  rzi.  Fcis-:i  EdiiiiuL.  7-. ^ 

i:-Y--K-  Bucii:'::ss  R«x>nis  of  the  \irestem  lira  rid. 
VrLiiLi:-;--:  T-.m  :ie  CirLze<e  :t  KiriN  T&Ais  :   ^n,  cao  .    Ey 

T>.e   I^:?    :f   rri-  B'j.iihj,    a.-d   the    Hxriy  Eistory  of  his 


TV-?  So.-i.v.-A  ArhrrLSiziis  :f  Ka^Uo.    V.lrj  Cnsaanre  Extadi 

. *•      •■ ■       ■  •        •*  w«  

T-e    2ri:-izr^  cf  ilinu.      r-i3iLi:*i  icm  rm  iooakzit.    Wid 
L-   ::rr:.:::::-j:i   :--  -ji^:  '^li  A.   .*.  'iTi^ZLl-  J.LE.     EiSred  by 
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The  Life  and  'Worlig  of  Alex-ander  Csoma  He  Kbrds  bclween 
1819  and  184a.  With  a  Short  Notice  of  all  his  \Yotks  and 
Essays,  from  Original  Documents.     By  T.  DuKA,  M.D.    91. 

Ancient  Proverbs  and  Maxims  from  Burmese  Sources ; 
or.  The  Niii  Literature  of  Burma.  By  James  Ghav.  61. 
iva-Dharma-Caatra.  Tl:e  Code  of  Manu.  Original  S.-mskril 
Teit,  with  Critical  Notes.  By  Prof!  J.  JOLLV,  Ph.D.  lOr.  W. 
laaavi  I  Ma'navi,  The  Spiritual  Couplets  of  MauUna  Jaldlu- 
'd-D(n  Muhammad  I  Riinii.  Translated  and  Abridged.  By 
E.  H.  Whinkield.     7j.  6rf. 


ellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Indo-Chlna.  Reprinted 
from  ■■  Dilrymple's  Oriental  Repetloiy,"  "Asiatick  Researches," 
and  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  2  vols.   su. 

:elIaneous  Bssays  on  Subjects  connected  with  tha 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  From 
ihe  "  JonmaJs  "  of  the  Royal  Asiatic,  Bengal  Asiatic,  and  Royal 
Geographical  Societies  ;  the  "  TranBactions  "  and  "Journal  "  of 
Ihe  Asiatic  Society  of  Balavia,  and  the  "  Malayan  Miscellanies." 
Edited  by  R.  Rpst.  Second  Series,  a  vols.  With  5  V\a.Kis 
Md  a  Map.     ^1  Si. 


AlbAr&ni's  India.  An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  India :  its 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Geography,  Chronology,  Astronomy, 
Customs,  Law,  and  Aslrolcgj-,  about  a.d.  1030.  By  Edward 
Sack  Alt.     3  vole,     36  j. 

The  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hinton  Knoivi.es, 
16;. 

Mediaeval  Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic  Sources.  Frag- 
ments towards  Ihc  Knowledge  of  the  Geography  and  Histoty  of 
Central  and  Western  Asia  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  E.  Bhf.tsl-hn eider,  M.D.  2  vols.  With 
aMapt.    SI/. 

The  Life  of  Hluen-Tslang.  By  Ihe  Shamans  Hwui  Li  nnd 
Ven-Tsumu.  With  an  Account  of  the  Works  of  I-'I'siug.  By 
Trof.  Samu)::!.  Buau     ioi. 


Bihar  Proverbs.     Byjoi 
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^^^tVFURD,  Capl.  If.  7.— Suggestions  Tor  the  MUUary  Traln- 
^^^M         Ing  of  a  Company  of  Infantry.     Ciowii  Svu,  u.  bd. 

^^^MlLTOls',  Caft.Ian,A.D.C.—Th9  Fighting  of  the  Future,   ti. 

W^^RRISOJ^,   Col.   A'.— The  Ofiicer's  Menaorandum   Book  tor 

I  Peace    and    War,      Founh   lidiiioii,    Revised   thxoaehiul. 

Oblong  Ziaio,  red  bo-sil,  wilh  pencil,  y,  M. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,   Organisation,   etc.     By  a  Cavalry 

Officer,    Willi  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  12/. 
J'jIA'X,     Col.    H.    Halt<un,     C.M.G.~T\^^    Dreas,    Horses,     and 
Equipment  of  Infantry  and  Stall  Ofllcers.    Ccown 
Svo.  IJ. 
Further  Training  and,  Equipment  of    Mounted    In- 
fantry.    Ctown  SvQ,  1/. 
PATERSOtf,  Luul.-Cilo'ul  Jrj7/iaw.— Notes  on  Military  Survey- 
ing and  Reconnaissance.    Sixth  Ediilon.    Wiih  16  PlatCB. 
Demy  Svo,  71.  &/. 
SCHAiV,  CqI.  U.—Tiia  Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and 
localities.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  S™,  3/.  61/. 

STOI^E.  Capl.  F.  Gitaiiaiuit  A'. vi.— Tactical  Studies  from  the 
Franco-German  'War  of  1870-71.  Wilh  aa  Lilht^raphic 
Sketches  und  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  loi.  dd. 

ly/LA'/A'SOX.  H.  Sptttsfr,  Capl,  2otA  Lamatkin  A  K  — Citizen 
Soldiers.  Essays  townrils  the  Improvemenl  of  ihe  Vuhmleer 
Force.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6.!. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

£Lt  Car!,  /'A./).— Linguistic  Essays.     Post  8vo.  gj. 

Slavic  and   Latin.      Itchesler  Lectures  on  Comparative   Lexi- 
cography.    Post  Svo,  5r. 

'BRAffAMS,  L.  B.—K  Manual  of  Scripture  History  for  Use 
in  Jewish  Schools  and  Families.  With  Msp  and  Ap- 
pendices.    Ctown  8vo,  II.  &/. 

BFT,  F.—A.  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Dutch  Language,  uiih 
Selections  from  the  best  Authors  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     After 
Dr.  F.  Alio's  Method,     timo,  31.  6d. 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     Crown 
8»o,  31.  W, 
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A1!N,  F.—ioHliaiml. 

New.  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of  X-aamlng  th« 
German  Language,      Fiist  and   Second   Coorsw  in  i  nil, 

Koy  to  Ditto.     Iimo,  &/. 

Manual  of  German  and  Hngllsh  Conversations,  or  ViJ; 

Mecum  for  EngHsb  TiBvellcrs.      Umo,  1..  6J. 

New.  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  or  Learning  th» 
French  Language,  Firit  Cour-c  and  Second  Coune.  iznu, 
each  ij.  6d.     The  Two  Courses  in  i  vol.     i2mo,  Jf, 

New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of  learning  tb« 
French  Language,  Third  Coufse,  containing  a  Froidl 
Reader,  wth  Notes  »od  Vocabulaij.     limo.  If.  W. 

New,  Practical,  fan d  Easy   Method  of    Learning  the  1 
Italian  Language,   l-'iril  and  Seconil  Contses,    lamo,  jj.  i^fl 

Ahn's  Course.     UUn   Gmmmar   for  BcjjmnEts.     Bf  W.  Iiixi,  " 
Yh.K.     l::m.-,,  3>. 

BARANOWSKI,  J.  7— Anglo-Polish  Lexicon.    Fa^..  8vo,  la. 
Slownlk  Polsko-Angielski.    (Foliib -English  Lexicon.)  Fup. 

8V0,  I2J. 

BELLOWS,  yoiw.— French  and  English  Dictionary  for  the 
Pocket.  Containing  the  French-Englisli  and  English-French 
divisions  on  the  same  pu^ ;  conjugaling  all  the  verbs;  diitia- 


by. 


rs  by  different  types  ; 

iLcating  the  liaison  oi  nvn-nun, 

ranslating  units  of  weight,  meas 

s  of  tables.     Second  Edition.     32mo,  i 


0  tuck,  . 


ts.ed. 


of  lerniinj] 
:,  and  vilne 
n,  loi.  U; 


Tous  les  Verbes.     Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  the  Frcndi 

and  English  Languages.     32nio,  6t/. 
BOJESEN',  Maria.-^K  Guide  to   the  Danish  Language.    D« 

signed  for  Eoglish  Sludenlb.     t2mo,  51. 
BOLIA,  C— The  German  Caligraphist.    Copies  lor  German  ItDni 

writing.     Oblong  4to,  li. 

;e  of  >To'lcni 
u.bd. 
English  Grammar  for  Beginners.     Fcsp.  8vo,  u. 
Simple  English  Poems.     EiiglKh  Literature  for  Junior  Classes. 
Ill  four  parts.     I'arls   1.,  11.,  :iiid    III.,  6rf.  cacli.      Part  IV„  11. 
ComplcLc,  3.. 
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BRETTE,  F.H.,aad  THOMAS.  /".—French  Examiaatlon  Papers 
set  at  the  University  of  I.ondon.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  the  Kev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Btt&iTB,  B.D.,  and  Ferdinand 
iKOhlAS,  B.A.  Part  I.  Matiicublion,  and  the  Geneial  Etuniiui- 
lioD  for  Women.  Ciown  Svo,  Ji.  &/. 
French  Examination  Papers  set  at  tha  Unlveratty  of 
London.  Key  to  Fart  I.  Edited  by  the  Kcv.  P.  H.  E. 
Brettb  and  F.  Thomas.  Ctown  8vo,  S». 
French  Examination  Papera  set  at  tha  University  of 
London.  Edited  by  tbe  Rev.  P.  l\.  Ekhest  Bkeitb  utid 
Ferdinaiid  Thomas.    Part  11.    Ctown  8vo,  ^s. 

BUTLER,  /".—The  Spanish  Teacher  and  Colloquial  Phrase 
Book.     iSmo,  hilf-ioan,  aj.  bd. 

BYRNE,  jiaOTrfj. -General  Principles  of  the  Structure  of  Lan- 
guage,    z  vols.     Demy  Svo,  361. 
The  Origin  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  Roots.     Demy 

CAMERINI,   £,— L'Eco    Itallano.     A  Praclicol   Guide    to  Julian 

Conversation.     With  a  Vocabulary.     laino,  V-  W. 
CONTOPOULOS,  A'.— A  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English 

and  Engllsh-Uodem  Greek,     a  toIs.     Svo,  271. 
CONWA  y,  R.  Sfy'»^r.~Veraet's  Law  in  Italy.   An  Eswy  m  the 

Hisloiy  of  the  Indo-Eniopeon  Sibilants.    Demy  Svo,  ii. 
The  Italic  DialecU.     1.  The  Text  of  thelmieriptions.     11.  An 

ll«lic  Lexicon.     EdiieJ  and  arranged  by  R,  Sevmour  Conwav. 

Svo.  [ill  frifiaralion. 

DELBRUCK,  J.— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. 
The  Hbtoty  and  Methods  of  Comparative  Philology  cf  the  Indo- 
European  Languages.    8vo,  5/, 

ffORSEV,  A.  y.  jD.— A  Practical  Grammar  of  Portuguese 
and  English.  Adapted  to  OllendorfTs  Sjilem.  Fuunh 
EdiCioD.     tamo,  ji. 


DVSAR,  P.  FrUdrich. — A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

With  Exercises.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  41.  (k/. 
A  Grammatical  Course  of  the  German  Language.   Thiid 
Edition.      Crown  Svo,  3/.  f,d. 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Sir  Philip  Macnos  1— 

Introduction    to    the     History    of    Educational 
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Jl.U^iJZ^.  J-. — ^PruETB^"9f  urerznax.  3%fiaaei.    ^Ts.  Z. 
Ji3U£  1'.  Uii  Firs:  I'ar..     Irtwn  ftv...^ 

J  IJ.2CI.LZiCZ.  J-^ica-.  t.  Inz:  — GramaaTBr 

Hit  J^nr.  3mr..     Tsuii  »  'Tr«:fiT-      ist-   ^  ou 
GrracLi2i«c    r.Tcrsiseg   lor    TTszs&iaiioi    mtt    I»f  iiiBT. 

' .-. /.  Jlr^-'*V --: .  J  turns.  — T:n^  rw'iiT^er  G*  ITcrai.     I-cnsr.  :.  £ 


*■-■  *"^..      J.'.rr.-*'    l'\..:r  2. — A    .van or* t   T:u^ar    utTaniinar. 
£'--■'-.'  r    /. — Tilt-   X.c:uc2.iiar    c:    G:T2f     ^ni.  tr.f  £m- 

S..-.7  ZISI.7,     7:.iy^j.7^,  — i,»u*53i.'"iiiiiL;:T^    Tranz^ii        jcssiica-  oil 

■    "•i  T- -■.«—.      T— «•     —  ■— -  ....      ^Y  j^^         lIL'TlSJiVc^   irtlf. 

V.-.::    '  uc:-:.— I'"  ii-i  ij;u77;iT-z.:ri    \    :r.       ^v■.,    _::.    cj^      Wr  H. 


^^ba»  Paul,  Trenck,  Triibner  &  Co.'s  Publications.    ?; 

^^HArc;£,  F.  K.  W.—confiniifd. 

^^^H    German  Grammar  Practice.    Ciowd  Svo,  it.  dd. 
^^^H    Colloquial  German  Graminar,     Crown  Svo,  4/.  &/. 
^^^P'-^i?C'V,  Z.— Maleriala  for  Translating  from  English  Into 
^^B  French.     Seventh  Edition.     VoA  Svo,  41.  tut. 

LltUe    French    Header   (The).      Extracted    from   "The  Modem 

French  Rcndei."    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  u. 
MAGNUSy  Sir  /'*i7i>.— Industrial  Kducatlon.     Ciown  Svo,  &. 
.V.1S0V,  Charlellt  ^f.— Homo  Education  ;  a  Course  ot  Lectures  lo 

Ladies,     Ctown  Svo,  31.  &/. 
MILLBOUSB,  yb*n.— Pronouncing  and  Bxplanatory  Hnglish 
and  Italian  Dictionary.     2  vols.     Svo,  iu. 
Manual  of  Italian  Conversation.    iSmo,  %i. 
Modem  French  Reader  (The).    A  Glossaiy  of  Idioms,  Gnllicisms. 
and  other  DifBculties  contiitied    in   the    Senior   Coarse   of  the 
Modern  French  Reader.  By  Charles  Cass AL.  Crown  Svo,  u,  &/. 
Modem   French  Header  <The).     Prose.     Junior  Course.     Tenth 
Edition.      Edited  by  Ch,  Cassal  nnd  Theodork  Karcher. 
Crown  Svo,  is.  M. 
Senior  Course.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  4/. 
Modern  French  Reader,    Senior  Course  and  Glossary  combined.  61. 
^f/G£'-V7".— Improved  French  and  English  and  English  and 

French  Pocket  Dictionary,    zflmo,  y. 
OLLENDORFF. — Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  haliltir 
cl  Ingl^  s^un  cl  sistema  de  Ollendorff.     For  Ramon  Falen- 
lUELA  tJuan  de  i^  CarrbRo.    Svo,  41.  bd.     Key  to  ditto. 
Crown  Svo,  31. 
Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escHbii  y  hablat  el  Frances, 
segun    el  verdsdero    sistema    de    OUcndoiff.      For   Teodoro 
SiMONNft.     Crown  Svo,  6r.     Key  to  ditto.     Crown  Sto,  31.  &/. 
OTTk,   E.   C.  —  Dano-Norwegian   Grammar.       A   Manual  for 
Students  of  Danish  based  on  the  Ollendorffian  System.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  71.  fid.    ILtf  to  aboye.     Crown  Svo,  31. 
rONSARD,   /■.—Charlotte  Corday.      A  Tragedy,      Edited,   with 
Englbh  Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponssrd,  by  Trofcssoi  C.  Cassal, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition,     izmo,  2r.  kd. 
L'Honneur  et  I'Argenl.    A  Comedy.     Edited,  with   English 
Notes  and  Memoir  of  Pon^rd,  by  Professor  C.  CassAL,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.     l2mo,  y.  bd. 
kASK,  £niiiHiit.—GeaintaaT  of   the    Anglo-Saxon    Tongue. 
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Third  Edison.     Post  Svo,  $1.  6d. 
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2x5  ;  Rivdhy  with  Great  Britain, 
"7,  145.  146,  178,  3«o;  Trade 
Unions  in.  24 ;  Wheat  Imports, 
375  ;  Wheal  Export  to  England, 
373 ;  Wheat  Production,  372 ; 
Woollen  SUtistics,  160,  161. 
Gilchklst-Thouas  Process.  144,  146W 

GIRARD.    57. 

Gladstone    130.  132,  386^ 

Glasgow,  59,  80,  103. 

Gold  Discoveries    136. 

goroa.s,  colonbi..  34711. 

GOTT,  52,  99. 

Grrat  Britain.  Area  of,  S58 :  1815- 
1914.  i77t'.  Capital  of,  34;  Causes 
of  Sticcess  of,  162//;  Change  in 
Character  of,  104  ;  Colonial  Posms- 
sions,  1815,  178;  Effect  of  Colonies 
on.  ;  Industrial  Development  of. 
34.  3^t  42  ;  Colonial  Trade  of  in 
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Inventions  on.  183,  391  ;  Effect 
on  the  World,  108;  Emigration 
from,  228  (See  Emigration) ;  Export 
Trade  in  Eighteenth  Century,  26,  27. 
30,  35  ;  Import  Trade,  Eighteenth 
Century,  30,  35  ;  Individualism  of. 
171//;  Investments  Abroad,  167: 
Ivonns.  2x3,  2X4 ;  Prosperity  of. 
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Rivalry  with ;  Germany,  Rivalry 
with  ;  Britisli  Empire  and  Colonie-). 

Great  Power5,  2. 
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Hamburg.  46,  4ii. 

IIANDLOOM  Weavers,  Earnings  of,  87. 

xi9i» ;   Efficiency  of,  100 ;    Food  ol 

87  ;   Homes  of,  84,  86. 

IlARG REAVES,    48,    76. 

Harcourt.  I^,  328n,  345,  353. 

Harkort,  188. 

iiiciis,  4x. 

Holland.  3.  4,  5,  36,  109,  146;  Diffi- 
culty in  Obtaining  Raw  Material,  46. 

Home  Work,  39,  56,  38,  61,  62,  63,  64 
.2,  85,  87  ;  Cheapness  of,  119  ;  and 
Children,  91  ;  Disadvantages  of.  65. 

HoMK  Workers,  90,  96,  103  ;  Earnings 
of,  64  ;  (See  also  Hand  I<ooni 
Weavers,   Women.   Childn-n). 

HoRROCKS,  55. 

Hosiery,  57,  j8. 

Housing,  64,  67,  156 ;   Rural,  377-379. 

Hudson,  George.  27a 

Hull,  207. 

HUNTSM^N.   28,  ^. 
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348.  34«,  350«. 
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Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.     Sm^l  crown  Svo,  y.  6J. 
Legends  and  Records  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire. 
SmaU  crown  Svo,  31.  &/. 
DOSSON,  Austat.—Ci\A  World  Idylls,  and  other  Veises,     Elievit 
8vD,  gilt  lop,  6/. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.     Elievir  Svo,  gUt  lop,  61. 
DOYLE,  7.— Cause.     Small  crown  Svo,  6». 

DURANT,  /ff/oGi.— Dante.  A  Dramatic  Poem,  Small  crown  Svo,  5/. 
PUTT.  Toru.—K  Sheaf  Gleaned  tn  French  Fields.  Demy  Svo, 
- '.  IW. 


Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan.  Wiih  an 
iDtiodDcloiy  Memoir  by  Eduund  Gosse.  lEmo.  CI0II1  extra, 
gUt  top,  51. 

Elegies  and  Memorials.    By  A.  and  L,     Fcap.  Svo,  u.  6d. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebmi%a;  The  Cam  Law  JUj/mtr.—PoBtas.    Edited  by  his 


English   Verse.    Edited  h7  W.  J.  LitjroN  and  R.  H,   Stoddard. 
5  vols.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  51.  each, 
I,  CttADCER  TO  Burns. 
n.  Translations. 

III.  Lyrics  of  thb  Nineteenth  Century, 

IV.  Dramatic  Scbnes  and  Characters. 
V.  Ballads  and  Rouances. 

flFE-COOKSON.  Litul.-Col.—Tbn  Empire  of  Man.     Small  crown 
Svo,  u.  &/. 

!  Poem.     Crown  Svo, 

GOSSE,  EdmiitiJ.—Nevr  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  Jr.  &/. 

Flrdausi  Id  Exl!e,  and  other  Poems,     Second  Eitition.     Eirevir 

Svo,  gilt  top,  61. 
On  Viol  and  Flute ;  Lyrical  Peems,    With  Frontispiece  by  I- 

Alma  Tadema,  R,A.,  and  Tailpiece  bv  Hamo  THosNvrnoFi', 

R.A.    Ekerir  Svo,  61. 
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GRA  y,  jl/jjiiv//.— Westmlnstar  Chimes,  ftnd  othn  Poenu.    J 

ciown  8vo,  Si. 

GUitNEY,  Rev.  Alfinf.—Thti  Vision  of  tb«  Eucharist,  ■ndochet 
Poems,    Crpwn  8vo,  Jj. 
A  Christmas  Faggot.      Small  ciowd  Svo,  jr. 
Voices  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    Crown  8to,  sj- 


HEINE,   Ileimruh.—TiiO   Love-Songs  of,      EnelUhed    by  H.  Bt 

BlLIGGS.     Post  Svo,  parcbmenl,  31.  fat. 
JIUES,  /c^n.— Heart  to  Heart.     Small  ctown  8vo.  5/. 


A'£^7-J.>iii.— Poetical  Works.    E.Jilnl  byW.  T.  AkholD.    L,_ 

crown  8vOt  dioiccljr  piiaied  on  hand-niidc  paper,  wilti  r«iiu 

in  eoa-forlt,     Parcbmcni  or  doih,  lat. ;  vellum,  15J. 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  dolh,  31.  61/. 

KING,  Mrs.  HamiUon.—T'h^  Disciples.     Tcnih   Edition.     S 

crown  Svo,  y,     Elievir  Edition.     Cioth  extra,  6/. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.     Third  Edition.     Ctown  8to,  3*.  6/. 

Tho  Seronon  In  the  Hospital  (from  "The  DUeiplw").    Tap. 

Svo,  ij,    Clicnp  Edition  (or  diitribution  jsf.,  o(  vat,  per  loa 
Ballads  of  the  North,  and  other  Poeni.    Crown  8vo,  ^. 
LANG.  W.— XXXII.  Ballades  Id  Bluo  China.     EUcvii  Svi^  s^ 
Rhymes  u  la   Mode.    With   Fronliipjcce  by   E.   A.  Amey. 
Second  Edition.     ICItcvir  8vo,  cloth  extra,  pit  lop,  51. 
Living  English  Poets  MDCCGLXXXH.    With  Ftontuput, ., 
Walth  Crane.    Second  Edition.     Lu^  crown  Sro.    PiinteJ 
on  hind-mndc  paper.     Pkrchment  or  cloth,  in.  |  vdliun,  IJi. 
LOCKER,   ^.—London  Lyrics.      Tenth   Edition.       With  Poilnii, 
Elievir  Svo,  cloth  eitrii,  p\\.  lop,  Ji. 


LYALL,  Sir  Atfnd.—V tints  written  tn  India.    EUevir  Svo,  eUi 

top.  y. 
MASSEY,  Gerald.— My  Lyrical  Life.     Poem*  Old  and  New.    Tw 

SeiicE.    Fcap.  Svo,  5^.  each. 
MEREDITH,  O^en  \Tlu  Earl  of  Lylis»\ Lucile.     Hew  EJilb 

With  31  liiuMratiotu.     i6mo,  3^.  bd.     Cloth  cKtrt,  gili  sji^ 
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IMOffX/S,  Leuiii.—'PoiiXlcal  V^orks  of.     New  and  CheapCT  Editions. 
C  in  5  vols.,  5f.  each. 

I      Vol.  t.  conOins  "Songs  ofTwo  Woilds."    Thiitecnth  Edition. 
■      Vol,  11.  conUins  "The  Epic  of  Hades."    Twenly-thiid  Edition. 
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B  Edilion. 
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■  leaves,  2IJ. 
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Croivn  Svo,  -jj.  bd. 
rFEIFFER,  Emily.— Flo-wers  of  the  Night.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  I 

jftERCE,  y.—ln   Cloud   and   Sunshine.      A  Volume  of  Poems. 
Fcap.  Svo,  51. 
^OE,  Edgar  Allan.— "Ytm  Raven.     With  Commentary  by  Joh.v  W. 
'  Ingram.     Crown  Svo,  parchment,  fa. 


H>WBOTHA!a.  y.  ^.— The  Human  Epic.    Canto  L    Crown  Svo, 

f.  6^, 

irjfSSEEG,  Jehan  Zuifcif— Nadeschda.     A  Romantic  Poem  in 
Nine  Cantos.     Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Mar[b  A. 
Brows  (Mrs.  John  B.  Shiplky).     With  Ulustrationa.     8vo. 
[  lit  prefaralio- . 
OTT,  G.  P.  £.— Suraum  Corda ;  or.  Songs  and  Service,    Small 

^AREU-E,  Ziurw/Ar.— The  Dawn  of  EMath.    Crown  Svo,  4/.  6^, 
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'  Svo,  30J. 

PhUlp  Van  Artevelde.    Fcap.  Svo,  -y.  hi. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  etc     Fcap.  Svo,  3/.  &/, 
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Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  -js.  6d. 
Poems.    Libiiuy  Edition,     z  voU.     Snudl  cronm  8to, 


Twilight   and   Candleshades.      By  Exuu      With   15   Vignetta; 

Sniall  crown  8vo,  51. 
TYNAN,  Aa/^tMfu.— ILouIse    da   la   Valllere,  and  other  PoeuL 

Small  nown  Svo,  y.  6£ 
Shamrocks.     SnuU  ciown  Svo,  51. 
WADDIE,  >A»«.— Divine  Philosophy.     Small  oown  8to,  51. 
WILSON,  Cma/ffn/.— Pastorals  and  Poems.    Crown  8tc^  it.  U 
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Irom  tbe  German  by  A.  B.  Daist  Rost.     Crown  Sto,  it, 
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CAIRD,  jWnta.— The  "Wing  of  Anael.    Crown  8to,  6r. 
COIERIDGE,  Han.  Sltphm.—T\M  Sanctity  of  Confandon.    A 

Romance.     Crown  Svo,  5/. 
CRAWFURD,  OstvalJ. — Sylvia  Arden.    With  Frontii]mee.    Cnnoi 
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Tha  'Winding  "Way.    Crown  8vo. 
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APPENDIX 

THE  RAILWAY  ACT  OF  1921* 

A  NEW  era  in  railway  history  was  begun  with  the 
'^  reorganisation  of  the  British  railway  system  after  the 
War.  The  Act  of  1921  hastened  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, provided  a  new  experiment  in  the  control  of  railways 
by  the  State  and  set  up  a  new  method  of  settling  wages  and 
other  disputes  in  which  railway  workers  were  involved. 

There  were  still  in  1921  no  less  than  214  separate  railway 
undertakings  in  Great  Britain. f  Of  these  121  were  to  be 
combined  into  four  groups,  so  as  to  create  larger  units. 
These  larger  units  were  expected  to  show  great  economies  in 
working,  in  the  building  of  railway  equipment  and  in  the 
handling  of  traffic.  The  highest  group  of  railways  outside 
the  four  combines  was  formed  by  the  urban  and  suburban 
railways  of  the  London  area,  worked  mainly  by  electricity 
and  confined  chiefly  to  passenger  traffic. 

The  idea  was  that  each  of  the  four  groups  was  to  be  a  unit 
which  would  give  economic  working. 

The  railways  were  amalgamated  into  (i)  a  Southern,  (2)  a 
Western,  (3)  a  Midland,  North-Westem  and  West  Scottish 
and  (4)  an  Eastern,  North-Eastem  and  East  Scottish  group. 
The  old  historical  names  such  as  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  dating  from  1846,  the  Midland  from  1844,  the 
Great-Northern  from  1845,  and  the  London  and  South- 
western from  1839,  ^11  disappeared  and  only  the  Great 
Western  retained  the  name  it  inherited  from  1835. 

♦Grouping  under  the  Railways  Act,  1921  ;  Acworth  Economic 
Journal^  March,  1923.  Communications  (Resources  of  the  Empire 
Series).     W.  T.  Stephenson,  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  p.  1 73. 

tXhe  present  number  is  eighty-eight  of  which  thirty-three  are  not 
working  Companies.  Further  of  the  fifty-five,  four  fgrm  the  Under- 
ground Group  and  ten  are  joint  lines,  the  property  of  the  Big  Four. 
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According  to  the  Act  the  companies  were  to  settle  their 
own  terms  of  amalgamation  and  present  them  to  an 
Amalgamation  Tribunal.  Should  they  fail  to  agree  the 
Tribunal  would  itself  undertake  the  task  of  combining  the 
companies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amalgamation  of  over  a 
thousand  millions  sterling  of  capital  and  of  powers  and  lines 
which  had  grown  up  as  we  have  seen  in  the  most  haphazard 
fashion,  was  carried  out  by  the  companies  themselves,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Act  and  approved  by  the  Tribunal.* 
Competition  was  not,  however,  abolished.  In  the  amalgama- 
tion each  of  the  big  four  absorbed  other  companies  which  had 
extensions  into  the  territory  of  its  rival,  and  as  long  as 
two  companies  run  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  Dr  two  lines 
serve  London  and  Manchester,  so  long  will  competition  exist. 
The  competition  really  centres  round  the  towns  and  the 
industrial  centres,  so  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  territory  is 
non-competitive,  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  still  competitive, 
as  Sir  William  Acworth  pointed  out.  A  limitation  of  this 
competition  by  agreement  seems  inevitable  in  the  future. 

Instead  of  having  to  apply  to  Parliament  whenever  such  an 
agreement  is  arrived  at,  as  was  necessary  in  the  olden  days, 
with  the  result  that  such  an  agreement  was  usually  refused 
in  order  to  maintain  competition,  a  much  simpler  and  cheaper 
procedure  has  been  substituted  in  an  appeal  to  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  which  is  empowered  to  sanction  such  a  pro- 
ceeding by  the  issue  of  an  Order.  Thus  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  has  control  over  all  future  agreements  regulating 
competition. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Parliament,  after  doing  its  best 
for  over  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  keep  alive  and 
stimulate  competition,  has  now  completely  abandoned  that 
attitude  and  has  itself  forced  on  amalgamations  and  made 
the  path  easy  for  further  cessation  of  competition. 

•The  chief  exception  was  the  Caledonian  Railway.  p^ 
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The  benefit  of  the  savings  which  it  is  hoped  will  ensue 
under  the  new  grouping  is  to  go  as  to  20  per  cent,  to  the 
Company  liiaking  the  saving,  and  80  per  cent,  to  the 
customers  in  reduction  of  rates. 

The  old  statutory  maximum  rates,  above  which  the 
companies  could  not  go,  but  below  which  they  might  var>' 
their  rates,  subject  to  control  if  they  wished  to  move  them 
upwards,  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  New  schedules  of 
rates  have  been  drawn  up  after  examination  and  will  be 
fixed  by  a  new  body,  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal.  This  is 
a  business  body,  the  function  of  which  is  to  fix  rates  that  shall 
actually  be  paid.  It  is  to  fix  the  charges  at  such  an  amount 
as  shall  yield  to  the  companies  the  standard  net  revenue  of 
1913,  with  sundry  named  additions,  provided  they  work  with 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  companies  may  only  lower  the 
standard  rates  by  exceptional  rates  varying  between  5  and  40 
per  cent,  of  the  standard  rate.  The  right  of  appeal  by  the 
trader,  either  for  or  against  an  exceptional  rate,  is  maintained, 
and  the  Tribunal  has  to  review  all  the  exceptional  rates  and 
standard  charges  at  intervals.  The  whole  system  of  returns, 
accounts  and  statistics  has  been  overhauled  and  more 
information  is  now  available  as  to  the  cost  of  working  the 
railways  and  the  sources  of  their  revenues. 

The  vast  task  of  classifying  the  goods  and  of  fixing  the  new 
standard  rates  was  thrashed  out  between  the  Railway  Rates 
Committee  and  the  Traders  Co-ordinating  Committee.  It 
then  went  to  the  Railway  Rates  Advisory  Committee  and 
on  to  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  which  in  1926  is  concerned 
with  the  final  fixing  of  the  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  a  new  body  was  set  up  to 
deal  with  labour  questions — the  National  Wages  Board.  On 
it  are  represented  the  Railway  Companies,  the  railway 
workers  and  the  railway  customers,  i.e.,  the  public,  under  an 
independent  Chairman.  Below  this  body  each  company  has 
a  series  of  Councils  and  there  is  a  Central  Wages  Board  on 
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which  the  Companies  and  the  employees  alone  are  represented. 
The  fmal  appeal  lies,  however,  to  the  National  Wages  Board. 
Thus  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  are  no  longer 
left  to  the  companies  to  decide,  but  in  the  last  resort  the 
public,  too,  is  brought  in  and  its  wishes  considered,  so  that 
the  exploitation  of  the  public  by  an  industry  in  which  there 
can  be  no  foreign  competition  is  avoided.  Tliere  is,  however, 
no  compulsion  on  the  companies  or  the  employees  to  obey 
the  award,  and  strikes  have  taken  place  by  bodies  of  workers 
who  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  National  Board. 
How  imp)ortant  labour  remuneration  is  in  the  costs  of 
working  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  120  millions  sterling, 
or  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  railways  in  1924 
was  absorbed  by  salaries  and  wages,  and  47  millions,  or 
20.5  per  cent,  went  to  the  remuneration  of  capital.* 

Thus  the  Act  of  192 1  is  yet  another  attempt  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  state  railways.! 


*Ry.  Returns,  1924. 

tl  am  indebted  for  assistance  on  the  technical  pn'mta  to  mv 
coUeague,  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
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